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Cutting Costs in Non-Ferrous Plant 


Straight-Line Routing and Mechanical Handling 
Save Labor—Scrap Reclaiming 





Pays Well 


BY BURNHAM FINNEY 


OMPACT arrangement 
: of departments 
that trans» 
of material is reduced 


rtation 


to a minimum, and 
provision for the me- 
chanical handling of 
metals and molds in 
its brass foundry, aré 
features of the new 
plant of the More- 
Jones Brass & Metal 
Co., St. Louis, manu- 
facturer of brass and bronze castings, solder and Bab- 
bitt metals. Reclamation of scrap metal recovered 
from spillage and from sweepings is another profitable 
measure of economy introduced. In addition, the fin- 
ishing department is on a production basis, and cast 
ings are completed in multiples instead of in isolated 
units, a saving in operating costs thereby being effected 

Except in the case of material to be machined, all 
castings in process of manufacture progress consist- 
ently through the plant, and at no point is back-track- 
ing necessary. Whenever machining operations are 
essential, the only retracing of steps is the movement of 
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General View of Furnace Section and Brass Foundry. 
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ca ngs irom tine cK department t the machine 
shop or finishing department, and then back again to 
the shipping department Furthermore, the methods 
utilized in the machine shop have resulted in the salv- 
age in classified form of the ittings and trimmings, 
and their re-employment in the same line of work. 


Mechanical Handling 


In the brass foundry, the entire fi 


or area, 139 x 360 
ft., is served by cranes, so that carrying or handling 
metals by hand has been dispensed with. Two electrie 
traveling cranes, operating over the furnaces, deliver 
molten metal to the pouring floors throughout the 
length of the foundry These cranes are used in 
charging the furnaces, also. 

Electric cranes likewise transport material over the 
he avy molding floor, where castings weighing up to a 
maximum of 6000 Ib. are made. Especially are the 
cranes utilized in pouring and in handling the chilled 
molds, which occupy a considerable: section of the mold- 
ing floor. Altogether, the foundry is equipped with 
four electric traveling cranes, made by the Curtis 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, besides 10 hand cranes and eight 
gib cranes, the product of the Arcade Mfg. Co., Free- 
port, Ill. Such transportation facilities contribute 
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Schwartz open-flame furnaces 
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Foundry; General View, Looking South. This is the 
urgest unit m the entire plant, being 139 x 360 ft. 
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Machine Shop; General View, Looking North. This department 
measures 99 x 215 ft. and adjoins the shipping room 
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Journal bearing castings. 
item of considerable tonnag: 
pany’s output, are made or 
ping-type molding machines 
centage of them, however. hille 
through the center and through the cr os 
and are machined on Niles 
car boring machines. They ar 
lined in gas-fired furnaces und 
control. 

The molding floor in the | 
is 100 ft. wide and 300 ft. long 

Sand-molded castings ar: l bs 
sand-blasting machines made by the W. W 
Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland. The 
includes tumbling barrels, located at the 
north end of the foundry, next to the grind. 
ing department. Castings too larg 
through the tumbling barrels ar: 
in a sand-blast room. 

After cleaning, the castings ar: 
onto hand trucks and taken to the grit: 
department and thence to the classi! 
bins. However, material which 
machined goes from the grinders 
semi-finishing department for further wor) 

At the northwest end of the molding 4 
is the core department, 30 ft. wide and & 
ft. long. Special machines are used to turn 
out standard cores, and the processes of 
mixing, shaping and baking are carried on 
semi-automatically. For small cores there 
is a battery of Swartwout core ovens of the 
swinging door type; for the large cores two 
batteries of Swartwout ovens of the open- 
truck type are utilized. All of the ovens 
are metal-insulated and fired by coke. The 
heat is controlled by Bristol recording 
pyrometers. 

In the pattern storage vault is an m- 
closed mezzanine floor for the pattern shop, 
where new patterns are manufactured 

Particular attention has been given 
the ventilating system in the foundry. In 
the east bay, in which the furnaces are 
situated, the roof is exceptionally high an 
has vents so that the heat and gases fror 
the oil-burning furnaces not only pass freely 
and rapidly from the building, but also pro- 
duce a syphon action which draws the alr 
currents across the molding floor, freedom 
from gases and smoke thereby being 10- 
sured at all times. The roof over the mold- 
ing floor is of saw-tooth construction. The 
outer walls of the foundry consist 
fenestra sash, and swinging sashes, me- 
chanically operated, assure proper ventia- 
tion. The foundry is heated by steam by 
means of unit heaters, made by the Skinner 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, which distribute heat 
during the winter and circulate air in t™ 
summer. The floor is of creosoted wood 
block with a concrete foundation. The 
blocks are tarred, so that moisture will ! 
affect the floor. 


én 


Finishing of Castings 


Departments in the finishing shop 4T¢ 
grouped according to the classification of 
different alloys. The entire shop operates 
production basis, castings being ¢o™- 
pleted in multiples instead of in isolated 
units. The result is reflected in the de- 
creased cost per unit. Material is trans- 
ported on trucks through the shop. The 
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workman takes from a truck the casting to 
be machined, and, after completing his par- 
ticular phase of the job, places it on an- 
ther truck ready for the next operation. 
Finishing of material from truck to truck 
has reduced handling expense to a minimum. 

All finishing work is done with the help 
of micrometers, taps and dies to insure ac- 

racy and to eliminate the possibility of 

shipping defective castings. In the shop 
are several machines particularly adapted 
for special work. Among them are three 
Acme turret lathes with attachments for 
machining steam metal work for locomo- 
tives, such as valves and cocks. There also 
is a new machine, designed and built by the 
Lehman Machine Co., St. Louis, for milling 
grease grooves in locomotive crown bear- 
ings. 

Journal bearings are finished on special 
machines which face the ends and broach 
the lining in one operation. Machines in 
which bearings are tested for physical re- 
quirements are in use periodically. 

The machine shop is 99 ft. wide and 215 
ft. long. Through it pass the electric rail- 
way motor bearings, the engine truck and 
trail bearings and trolley wheels, as well as 
ther standard products demanding machin- 
ing and finishing operations. The shop is 
adjacent to the shipping department, so 
that machined castings while awaiting ship- 
ment are stored only a few feet distant 
from the shop. 

Adjoining the shipping department on 
the south and east is the white metal foun- 
iry, 50 x 150 ft. in area. Here the equip- 
ment is of the company’s own design. It 
consists of eight cooking and refining fur- 
naces, all of which are gas and oil com- 
bination burning. The larger ones are of 
the syphon pour type. The total capacity 
of the furnaces is 90,000 Ib. per day. In 
this foundry more than 20 brands of Bab- 
bitt metals, as well as all grades of solder, 
special metals and alloys are made. It is 
so designed that production capacity can 
be increased 50 per cent without adding to 
the present floor space. 


Service Departments 


Just east of the southern end of the 
brass foundry is a maintenance repair shop, 
25 x 40 ft. Its purpose is to repair small 
tools and other equipment from all parts 
of the plant. 

Comfort and health of employees have 
been given attention not only in the design 
of buildings to eliminate gases and to ad- 
mit proper ventilation, but also in sanitary 
provisions. In addition to shower baths, 
wash rooms and large lockers there are 
special rooms for drying and deodorizing 
workmen’s clothing. The company operates 
a cafeteria capable of serving 400, in which 
food is sold to employees at cost. Further- 
more, safety appliances have been installed 
in all parts of the plant. Organized ath- 
letics are a part of the recreational activ- 
ities carried on for employees. 

The entire plant is operated electrically 
Current secured on the primary side at 
13,200 volts is transformed to 220 volts for 
distribution to the various departments. 
The company regenerates direct current 
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Sand-Blasting and Cleaning Department, in Northeast Corner 
of the Brass Foundry. Tumbling barrels are in large use 
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R tion Department, Where Even the Smallest Particles 
— of Metal Are Salvaged, Crushed and Washed 
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Secti Boring and Finishing Operations in Electric Rail- 
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The Argentine Government, Buenos Aires, is reported to 
be considering enlargements in its oil refinery at La Plata. 
Additional storage and distributing facilities are also planned 
at Santa Fe, Mar del Plata, and Ingeniero White, with con- 
veying, loading and other handling equipment. The Ameri- 
can Consulate, Buenos Aires, Sherwood H. Avery, assistant 
trade commissioner, has information regarding the projects. 


Heinrich Werther, Magdeburg & Werther, Halle a. S., 
Germany, desires to receive American catalogs on ice ma- 
chines, ice boxes, baking machines, concrete mixers and oil 
heaters for house heating. 


Industrial Finance 


The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, reports a profit of $735,491 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30 after interest and other 
charges, but before depreciation and Federal taxes. This 
compares with $524,996 in the second quarter and with 
$400,112 during the third quarter last year. Profits during 
the first nine months before depreciation and Federal taxes 
were $2,149,131, as compared with $1,595,034 the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. 


The Frankenberg Refrigerating Machinery Co., 345 Jack- 
son Street, Milwaukee, manufacturer of self-contained ar- 
tificial ice machines, has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. Schedules disclose liabilities of $158,023 and assets 
of $40,308. Liabilities include $88,070 in time payment notes 
owed the company, and debts for machinery equipment and 
materials, largely to Milwaukee concerns. Of the assets, 
$30,000 is machinery, tools and manufactured stock. 


Net earnings of the Superior Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, for the quarter ended Sept. 30 were $52,970 and for 
the nine months $276,365. 


The net profits of the General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, for the third quarter, totalled $150,134, which 
is equivalent to $1.85 a share on outstanding common stock. 
The net earnings for the second quarter amounted to $3.61 
per share on common stock, and for the first quarter, $2.44 
per share. 


Elyria Iron & Steel Co., Cleveland, reports net sales of 
$1,822,000 for the third quarter of 1926 and earnings, after 
Federal taxes and other charges, of $183,826. Sales for the 
first nine months of the year aggregated $4,480,000, as 
compared with $3,784,000 during the corresponding period 
of 1925. Net earnings for the 1926 period amounted to 
$472,622. The statement includes the consolidated earnings 
of the Superior Metal Products Co., Elyria, Ohio, and the 
Standard Steel Tube Co., Toledo, which were acquired by 
the Elyria company during the year. 


Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., reports net income 
of $62,928 for the third quarter of 1926 after deductions for 
depreciation, interest, Federal taxes, etc. This compares 
with an income of $100,611 for the corresponding period of 
19265. 

Net profits for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, of 
Rimamurdany-Salg6-Tarjan Iron-Works Co., Ltd., Budapest, 
Hungary (Rima Steel Corporation), amounted to $308,844.21, 
after various expense deductions, according to a report ac- 
cepted by the general meeting of auditors and shareholders 
held in Budapest, Oct. 30. The company has assets of 
$11,997,863.20. 


New Trade Publications 


Air Filter.—American Blower Co., Detroit. Bulletin 
2223, of eight pages, devoted to an analysis of the 
advantages of the American Blower air filter in purify- 
ing air and providing adequate ventilation. 


Rolling Doors.—Cornell Iron Works, Inc., Long Island 
City. Catalog of 32 pages gives a general description 
of types of rolling doors with illustrations; also a his- 
tory of the Cornell Iron Works, Inc. 


Volume and Temperature Meters.—Bacharach Indus- 
trial Instrument Co., Pittsburgh. A 12-page leaflet gives 
reasons for measuring the volume of air in the blast 
furnace and describes the effectiveness of the blast- 
meter in such capacity. It also tells ways of taking 
non-ferrous metal temperatures and describes the use 
of the Ardometer in the heat treatment of steel. 


Gear Speed Reducers.—Catalog No. 200, issued by 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 215 North Curtis Street, 
Chicago, contains 623 pages of gear engineering in- 
formation such as formule, tables and practical prob- 
lems covering the design and application of various 
kinds of industrial gears and speed reduction units. In 
addition there is such information as mensuration, 
trigonometric tables, weights and measures, machine 
shop data and a chapter on electic motors. 
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THE LAST WORD 


(Contributed by the Reader Service Department of the 
Iron Age Publishing Co.) 


“As it seems to be the fashion to name blast fur- 
naces after women, don’t you think the Hudson Valley 
Coke & Products Corporation of Troy, N. Y., should 
call its stack Helen?” inquires G. L. 

Yes, sir, we do. Helen of Troy it is. 


Gerard Swope, president of GE, was on the program 
for an address at a meeting I attended the other 
night. What type of man was 
he, and how would he impress his 
audience? I wondered. 

But he had not spoken five min- 
utes before all of us knew that 
here was a man as big as his job. 
Though physically no giant, he has 
the simplicity of a man great in 
mental stature. Keen, kindly, and 
tolerant, he makes you believe that 
he himself believes everything he 
says. ; 

And at the same time you get the impression that 
he does not hold his own opinions in holy awe, in- 
violable as the eighteenth amendment, for example. 

In short, he is the kind of a man who might cause 
you to say, “I don’t care whether the company he 
manages makes motors, mousetraps, matchsticks or 
mezzo-tints, I would like to own some of its stock.” 


When handling dynamite avoid acrobatics. 

Humor is said to be the lubricant that helps prevent 
friction in human relations. It can also function in 
the same capacity as a handful of 
gravel thrown into a gear box, if 
it ventures on dangerous ground. 
To attempt to be funny about a 
man’s religion, his bridge game, or 
his work is always dangerous. 

Better joke about his family 
tree than to detract from the dig- 
nity of his occupation. I recall 
the editor of an employees’ maga- 
zine in a large plant, who thought 
it would be quite comical to write a series of articles 
burlesquing the various departments in the plant. He 
told of the difficulties the drill press operators had in 
getting the holes straight in maca- 
roni. He described how the mighty 
forging hammers pierced the 
doughnut to fashion the hole de- 
manded.by the fresh air fiends. 
The micrometrical exactness of the 
slices of Swiss cheese, pared by 
the planers for sandwiches served 
in the factory lunch room, was 
commended. 

The series was a decided suc- 
cess, except among the workers in the departments 
burlesqued. They seemed to have lost their sense of 
humor for the time being. They felt the dignity of 
their work had been lowered, and they resented it. 
Some of them left. The ruffled feelings of those who 
remained were not smoothed down for many months. 
Production was curtailed in an especially busy period. 
All in all, it was a costly bit of comedy. 

The present editor of that magazine is one who 
fully realizes that you cannot injure a man’s pride in 
his work without reducing his value to his reo 
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Cutting Costs in Non-Ferrous Plant 


Straight-Line Routing and Mechanical Handling 
Save Labor—Scrap Reclaiming 
Pays Well 


BY BURNHAM FINNEY 





va wQ OMPACT arrangement 

4 of departments so 
that transportation 
of material is reduced 
to a minimum, and 
provision for the me- 
chanical handling of 
metals and molds in 
its brass foundry, are 
features of the new 
plant of the More- 
Jones Brass & Metal 
Co., St. Louis, manu- 
facturer of brass and bronze castings, solder and Bab- 
bitt metals. Reclamation of scrap metal recovered 
from spillage and from sweepings is another profitable 
measure of economy introduced. In addition, the fin- 
ishing department is on a production basis, and cast- 
ings are completed in multiples instead of in isolated 
units, a saving in operating costs thereby being effected. 

Except in the case of material to be machined, all 
castings in process of manufacture progress consist- 
ently through the plant, and at no point is back-track- 
ing necessary. Whenever machining operations are 
essential, the only retracing of steps is the movement of 





General View of Furnace Section and Brass Foundry. 


castings from the stock department to the machine 
shop or finishing department, and then back again to 
the shipping department. Furthermore, the methods 
utilized in the machine shop have resulted in the salv- 
age in classified form of the cuttings and trimmings, 
and their re-employment in the same line of work. 


Mechanical Handling 


In the brass foundry, the entire floor area, 139 x 360 
ft., is served by cranes, so that carrying or handling 
metals by hand has been dispensed with. Two electric 
traveling cranes, operating over the furnaces, deliver 
molten metal to the pouring floors throughout the 
length of the foundry. These cranes are used in 
charging the furnaces, also. 

Electric cranes likewise transport material over the 
heavy molding floor, where castings weighing up to a 
maximum of 6000 lb. are made. Especially are the 
cranes utilized in pouring and in handling the chilled 
molds, which occupy a considerable section of the mold- 
ing floor. Altogether, the foundry is equipped with 
four electric traveling cranes, made by the Curtis 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, besides 10 hand cranes and eight 
gib cranes, the product of the Arcade Mfg. Co., Free- 
port, Ill. Such transportation facilities contribute 
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much to the ease with which material 
moves from one operation to the next, and 
to the efficiency in production methods 
which is characteristic of the whole plant. 

Small hand-lift trucks are used exten- 
sively throughout the plant for transfer of 
material from one department to another. 
They are large enough to hold a consider- 
able number of castings, but also sufficiently 
small to insure ease in handling. 

Two railroad switching tracks with plat- 
form capacity for nine cars give the plant 
unusual facilities for the receipt of raw 
materials and for the shipment of castings. 
The tracks within the company’s yards will 
accommodate 20 cars and are off the main 
line of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, which 
flanks the south side of the plant. Connec- 
tion with all of the railroads entering St. 
Louis is made by means of the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, which 
operates a belt line around the city. 
big oh, ete The switching tracks directly serve the 
Section 2 Grinding Room, Showing How Operators Transfer coke and sand bins, the oil storage tanks 

Material by Trucks from One Job to the Next and the bins for foundry supplies. The 
coke is taken by truck from the yard stor- 
age bins, 28 x 34 ft. in area, to the hoppers 
on the outside of the brass foundry building. 
From bins occupying a space of 1900 sq. ft. 
sand is wheeled by hand to the foundry 
when needed, while oil from the under- 
ground storage tanks is distributed through- 
out the plant by means of a rotary pumping 
system. 

Running 211 ft. along the west side of 
the railroad receiving platform is the metal- 
storage building, which is 52 ft. wide and 
two stories high. It adjoins the east side 
of the brass foundry, the proximity of the 
two buildings reducing to a minimum the 
transportation of metal. All scrap and 
new ingot metals temporarily are stored 
there. 





Brass Scrap Sorted and Classified 


Serap brass received from railroads is 
unloaded direct from railroad freight cars 
onto hand trucks. After being weighed it 
is taken on electric elevators to the second 
floor of the metal-storage building, where 
all of the turnings and cuttings pass 
through electric separating machines, made 
by Ding Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, which remove 
iron. The scrap then, after being assorted, 
is dumped through openings in the floor into 
classified storage bins on the first floor. 
These bins have a capacity of 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 Ib. 

Heavy scrap material goes to hydraulic 
breaking machines for fracture and exami- 
nation before it is used. It then is classi- 
fied, and the new metals are added to fulfill 
standard specifications. 

Situated conveniently in the metal-stor- 
age building and adjacent to the brass foun- 
dry, the chemical laboratory tests all ma- 
terial before it is sent to the melting fur- 
naces, and samples castings from various 
heats. 

Reclamation of brass scrap in the plant 
is an economic policy adopted by the com- 
pany. All spillage and small particles of 
metal are recovered from the sweepings. 
. Material Classification and Separation. Here material is put This material goes to the reclamation de- 
e through separating machines and scrap is classified partment, where it is crushed and washed 





Railroad Receiving and Shipping Departments; Track Capacity 
Within Yards, 20 Cars; Platform Capacity, 9 Cars 
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over concentrating tables. Then it is placed 
in smelting furnaces for refining. 

Formerly it was common practice of 
railroads to machine their own brass and 
bronze castings. The cuttings or turnings 
would be salvaged in bulk and returned to 
the manufacturer. This method, by mixing 
various dissimilar metals, rendered imprac- 
tical the reemployment of the salvaged 
material in the same kind of castings from 
which it was taken, and the amount of its 
depreciation was increased considerably. In 
the machine shop of the More-Jones Co. 
many of the castings are machined previous 
to their shipment to railroads. This prac- 
tice not only effects a large saving in the 
cost of handling and transporting the ex- 
cess material machined from the castings 
before they are used, but also makes pos- 
sible the recovery of the material in clas- 
sified form. 





Melting Equipment 


in the east bay of the brass foundry are 70"™, Bearing, Roving and Kinng Department, eve. eosin 
six Schwartz oil-burning open-flame fur- 

naces, two with a capacity of 5000 lb. per 
heat and four with a capacity of 3000 lb. 
In addition, there are three oil-burning 
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open-flame furnaces made by the United _ : = Sm Bete | | 

States Furnace Co., Belleville, Ill. One of ' 

these has a capacity of 2000 lb. and the met et pt a 

other two of 1000 lb. each. #s * 4 | a 
Supplementing this equipment are 16 oh a AH Seana ones 

underground crucible coke-burning furnaces et ee 
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of the company’s own design, each with a 
capacity of 700 lb. per heat. For small 
heats of special-alloys and for tests and 
development work there are six under- 
ground crucible coke-burning furnaces of 
200 lb. per heat capacity. The floor space 
is ample for adding furnaces when needed, 
to increase the melting capacity of the 
foundry to more than 250,000 lb. per day. 
Coke hoppers are located on the outside 
of the foundry building, adjacent to the 
underground furnaces. When fuel is de- 
sired, the coke is fed by gravity through 
chick Tae en ae CC Section of Underground Furnaces in Brass Foundry. a fed 
Pots of mantel. conde. te be neened aun Iiited by gravity from outside hoppers appears at right 
and carried by electric hoists on monorails 
to the pouring floor. 


3 
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Molding Machines in Large Use 


With the exception of castings for which 
the demand is limited, the practice of mul- 
tiple molding by means of molding machines 
and metal dies is followed. Several types 
of molding machines are in use. Among 
them are the Arcade stripping jolt squeezer Se a Tea 
and the Nicholson jolt and electric pattern- PS ‘y Ree r 
drawing machine. 

Metal molds used in casting crown bear- 
ings and other important wearing parts 
for locomotives are featured by the com- 
pany. While the chilling of castings is by 
no means new, the refinement developed and 
patented by More-Jones diminishes oxida- 
tion from the castings, the tensile strength 
and elongation thereby being substantially 
increased. In fact, the patented chilling 
process is so successful in removing oxida- 
tion that the castings do not require clean- 
ing and can be machined in much less time 





Gravity Feed Coke Hoppers Located Just Outside Brass Foun- 
than the ordinary casting. dry. They feed underground furnaces, as shown above 
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Journal bearing castings, which form an 
item of considerable tonnage in the com- 
pany’s output, are made on Arcade strip- 
ping-type molding machines. A large per- 
centage of them, however, are chilled, 
through the center and through the crown, 
and are machined on Niles double-spindle 
car boring machines. They are tinned and 
lined in gas-fired furnaces under pyrometer 
control. 

The molding floor in the brass foundry 
is 100 ft. wide and 300 ft. long. 

Sand-molded castings are cleaned by 
sand-blasting machines made by the W. W. 
Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland. The equipment 
includes tumbling barrels, located at the 
north end of the foundry, next to the grind- 
ing department. Castings too large to go 
through the tumbling barrels are cleaned 
in a sand-blast room. 

After cleaning, the castings are dumped 
onto hand trucks and taken to the grinding 


Brass Foundry; General View, Looking South. This is the Sapantment oe hence to the cinesibeniiny 
largest unit in the entire plant, being 139 x 360 ft. bins. However, material which is to be 
machined goes from the grinders to the 


semi-finishing department for further work. 

At the northwest end of the molding floor 
is the core department, 30 ft. wide and 80 
ft. long. Special machines are used to turn 
out standard cores, and the processes of 
mixing, shaping and baking are carried on 
semi-automatically. For small cores there 
is a battery of Swartwout core ovens of the 
swinging door type; for the large cores two 
batteries of Swartwout ovens of the open- 
truck type are utilized. All of the ovens 
are metal-insulated and fired by coke. The 
heat is controlled by Bristol recording 
pyrometers. 

In the pattern storage vault is an in- 
closed mezzanine floor for the pattern shop, 
where new patterns are manufactured. 

Particular attention has been given to 
the ventilating system in the foundry. In 
the east bay, in which the furnaces are 
situated, the roof is exceptionally high and 
has vents so that the heat and gases from 
the oil-burning furnaces not only pass freely 
Core Room in the Brass Foundry. Coke-fired core ovens appear and rapidly from the building, but also pro- 
in background. Mechanical help in core making is considerable duce a syphon action which draws the air 
currents across the molding floor, freedom 
from gases and smoke thereby being in- 
sured at all times. The roof over the mold- 
ing floor is of saw-tooth construction. The 
outer walls of the foundry consist of 

i j ; as rp fenestra sash, and swinging sashes, me- 
A 








chanically operated, assure proper ventila- 
tion. The foundry is heated by steam by 
means of unit heaters, made by the Skinner 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, which distribute heat 
during the winter and circulate air in the 
summer. The floor is of creosoted wood 
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a ie — 2 ses > .. “he block with a concrete foundation. The 
ag ; ar blocks are tarred, so that moisture will not 
affect the floor. 


Finishing of Castings 


Departments in the finishing shop are 
grouped according to the classification of 
different alloys. The entire shop operates 
on a production basis, castings being com- 
pleted in multiples instead of in isolated 
units. The result is reflected in the de- 
Machine Shop; General View, Looking North. This department creased cost per unit. Material is trans- 

measures 99 x 215 ft. and adjoins the shipping room ported on trucks through the shop. The 
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workman takes from a truck the casting to 
be machined, and, after completing his par- 
ticular phase of the job, places it on an- 
other truck ready for the next operation. 
Finishing of material from truck to truck 
has reduced handling expense to a minimum. 

All finishing work is done with the help 
of micrometers, taps and dies to insure ac- 
curacy and to eliminate the possibility of 
shipping defective castings. In the shop 
are several machines particularly adapted 
for special work. Among them are three 
Acme turret lathes with attachments for 
machining steam metal work for locomo- 
tives, such as valves and cocks. There also 
is a new machine, designed and built by the 
Lehman Machine Co., St. Louis, for milling 
grease grooves in locomotive crown bear- 
ings. 

Journal bearings are finished on special 
machines which face the ends and broach 
the lining in one operation. Machines in 
which bearings are tested for physical re- 
quirements are in use periodically. 

The machine shop is 99 ft. wide and 215 
ft. long. Through it pass the electric rail- 
way motor bearings, the engine truck and 
trail bearings and trolley wheels, as well as 
other standard products demanding machin- 
ing and finishing operations. The shop is 
adjacent to the shipping department, so 
that machined castings while awaiting ship- 
ment are stored only a few feet distant 
from the shop. 

Adjoining the shipping department on 
the south and east is the white metal foun- 
dry, 50 x 150 ft..in area. Here the equip- 
ment is of the company’s own design. It 
consists of eight cooking and refining fur- 
naces, all of which are gas and oil com- 
bination burning. The larger ones are of 
the syphon pour type. The total capacity 
of the furnaces is 90,000 lb. per day. In 
this foundry more than 20 brands of Bab- 
bitt metals, as well as all grades of solder, 
special metals and alloys are made. It is 
so designed that production capacity can 
be increased 50 per cent without adding to 
the present floor space. 


Service Departments 


Just east of the southern end of the 
brass foundry is a maintenance repair shop, 
25 x 40 ft. Its purpose is to repair small 
tools and other equipment from all parts 
of the plant. 

Comfort and health of employees have 
been given attention not only in the design 
of buildings to eliminate gases and to ad- 
mit proper ventilation, but also in sanitary 
provisions. In addition to shower baths, 
wash rooms and large lockers there are 
special rooms for drying and deodorizing 
workmen’s clothing. The company operates 
a cafeteria capable of serving 400, in which 
food is sold to employees at cost. Further- 
more, safety appliances have been installed 
in all parts of the plant. Organized ath- 
letics are a part of the recreational activ- 
ities carried on for employees. 

The entire plant is operated electrically. 
Current secured on the primary side at 
13,200 volts is transformed to 220 volts for 
distribution to the various departments. 
The company regenerates direct current 
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Sand-Blasting and Cleaning Department, in Northeast Corner 
of the Brass Foundry. Tumbling barrels are in large use 
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Reclamation Department, Where Even the Smallest Particles 
of Metal Are Salvaged, Crushed and Washed 
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Section of Boring and Finishing Operations in Electric Rail- 
way Motor Bearing Department of the Machine Shop 
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General Layout of the Plant, Showing Its Compact Arrangement. At lower left corner is the cafeteria, 


with wash rooms for white and colored men next above. 


Space is provided in one corner of the shipping 


room to accommodate three automobile trucks at once 


power for the operation of its separating machines and 
cranes. Installation of electric melting furnaces is con- 
templated in the future. 

At the front of the plant a brick building, 39 x 83 
ft., contains the general offices. The basement consists 
of a garage for use of the officers and the office em- 
ployees. This makes it possible for the men to drive 
into the garage in bad weather and to reach their of- 
fices without being exposed to the elements. 

Both the brass and white metal foundry buildings 
are of steel and brick construction, with fenestra steel 
sashes and concrete slab tile roofs. 


Steel Corporation Is Presenting Service 
Medals to Old Employees 


The United States Steel Corporation is bestowing 
upon each of its employees who has been connected 
with its plants for 25 years or more a service medal, 
of silver for those of less than 50 years of service and 
of gold for those who have rounded out half a century. 
The medal, as shown in the accompanying illustration, 
has on one face a portrait bas relief of Judge Elbert H. 





Gary, chairman of the corporation’s board of directors. 
The reverse has engraved upon it a corner of a steel 
mill with men at work, symbolical of the industry. 
Above this is the inscription indicating the number of 
years of service. 

The medals will be coined to designate service in 


The total area of the plant is 157,000 sq. ft. Since 
the land possessed by the company is 264,000 sq. ft., 
or more than 6 acres in area, sufficient space remains 
for future expansion. 

The entire plant was designed by the company and 
constructed by Fruin & Colnon, St. Louis, general con- 
tractors. Klipstein & Rathmann, St. Louis, were the 
architects. Officers of the company are John B. 
Strauch, president; Thomas H. Wright, Albert Y. Evins 
and Samuel W. Crawford, vice-presidents; Raymond S. 
Herman, secretary, and Joseph A. Neuwirth, treas- 
urer. 


periods five years apart. Thus the inscription will 
read “25 Years of Service,” or 30, 35, 40, 45 or 50 years. 
Some of the Steel Corporation’s plants will distribute 
relatively few medals, as their existence does not run 
back so many years; but in the older mills the per- 
centage of 25-year men is comparatively large. 


Discuss Employee Representation Plans 


The type of employee representation plan adopted is 
not of so great importance as is the attitude taken 
toward it by the management, supervisors and em- 
ployees. This point was stressed at the third annual 
employee representation conference of the American 
Management Association, held Nov. 18 and 19 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. It was also brought out that 
it is wasted effort if a management approves a plan 
and then neglects to take an active interest in it. 
Supervisors find that the adoption of a plan is only @ 
first step and that belief in it must be maintained. 

The registration at this year’s conference was 357, 
a number in excess of the attendance last year. 


Total apparent consumption of babbitt metal in 
October, based on reports received from 27 firms by 
the Department of Commerce, was 4,868,053 lb., com- 
pared with 5,337,032 lb. in September and with 5,550,- 
247 lb. in October, 1925. 


Tax Reform Urged by Founders 


National Association Voices a Plea for Reduction of 
Federal Levy on Corporations and Urges Less Ex- 
travagance in State and Local Expenditures 


UTSTANDING features of the thirtieth annual 
convention of the National Founders Association 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, on Nov. 17 and 18 were: 


Reduction urged in Federal taxes and par- 
ticularly in the tax on corporations, and re- 
striction of State and local government ex- 
penditures. 

Work already done to cooperate with 
farmers’ groups in the solving of the common 
problems of industry and agriculture com- 
mended. 

Progress reported in industrial educational 
movements by the committee having charge of 
that work. 

Practical economics of today discussed by 
M. C. Rorty, vice-president International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York, former 
president of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research and the author of “Some Problems 
in Current Economics.” 

Country’s tax problem, Federal, State and 
local, reviewed by James A. Emery, Washing- 
ton, counsel of the association. 


There were other features, including a discussion of 
the work of the United States Patent Office, an illus- 
trated explanation of the work which has been accom- 
plished by the Division of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in the elimination of unnecessary 
sizes, styles and varieties of many commodities, and 
discussions of practical foundry problems, such as cost 


accounting, natural light and ventilation and artificial 
lighting. 


President Barr Has Served Since 1913 


William H. Barr, Buffalo, was again elected president. 
having served the association continuously in this office 
since 1913, an unusual record in trade association af- 
fairs. In an adjoining column are the names of all of 
the officers and members of the Administrative Council. 


Reviews History of Association 


N his opening address Mr. Barr took occasion, it be- 

ing the association’s thirtieth birthday, to review 
the history of the organization. Sixteen foundrymen 
formed the charter membership list and the first presi- 
dent was W. H. Pfahler of the Abram Cox Stove Co., 
Philadelphia. 

“It was the culmination of the tyranny of the In- 
ternational Molders Union,” said Mr. Barr, “which had 
necessitated and forced this organization into being, 
and we owe an immense debt of gratitude to these orig- 
inal sixteen resolute and gallant gentlemen who by 
their vision and determination laid the foundation that 
makes it possible for the foundry industry of today to 
operate under the American plan of the open shop. 

“It is true,” he added, “that before the enlightened 
spirit of modern industry had fully developed workers 
did need organizations, because employers—a few of 
them with an unfortunate lack of vision—took advan- 
tage of their employees’ economic necessity. The cor- 
rective, however, has been applied in our industry, and 
as a result unionism in the foundry is steadily declin- 
ing. The corrective is that equitable spirit of unlim- 
ited opportunity when dealing with our workers, of 
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which the National Founders Association was a pioneer 
and promoter. 

“Should the National Founders Association ever be- 
come an instrument of oppression, promoting what 
might seem to be the selfish interests of its members, 
it would then begin a period of ineffectiveness. This 
association should ever be guided by the spirit of our 
people, who are above all else fair minded, and we 
should remember that a wrongful strike has rarely 
been won by the unions against public opinion, and a 
strike called where the equity was with the unions has 
seldom heen lost. 

“It is a long fight to educate union workers to the 
idea that labor saving inventions and machines do not 
interfere with their livelihood. Unionism has consis- 
tently fought the introduction of modern methods in 
every business, in every part of industry throughout 
the United States and throughout the world. That is 
one reason why industrial unionism in this country al- 
ways retards industrial advance. Union leaders are 
blind to economic developments, suspicious of all but 
themselves, seeking only to maintain their own power 
and without vision as to the future. As a matter of 
fact, the splendid conditions existing among the molders 
of the United States today are due to the open shop 
installation of labor saving engineering, made possible 
by our association, transferring the work in most cases 
from the muscles to the brain. Without those aids we 
should be plodding along today as a third rate industry 
and our part in the development of the United States 
as an industrial nation would still be in the future. 
The lack of vision which unionism displayed in the 
early history of our association, as it displays now in 
other matters, is an object lesson to employers. We 
must consistently avoid selfishness and the mere con- 
centration of power. 

“There has been much public discussion of the rea- 
sons for the unprecedented prosperity of our country, 
Commissions from other lands have come here to learn 
the secret. They are substantially agreed that our suc- 
cess is due to the high efficiency of our industry which 
makes possible the phenomenon of low production cost 
upon the one hand and a high wage scale on the other. 
The efficiency of American industry is due to the con- 
fidence and cooperation of the American worker, to the 
freedom of American management from the restricé 
tions of hostile unionism and socialistic governmental 
regulation which hamper our foreign competitors, and 
to unprecedented extension in the use of labor saving 
machinery. These things are in turn due to the open 
shop policy of American industry and to those progres- 
sive policies and activities which I have touched upon 
and in the adoption of which our association has been 
a leader. We are glad that those policies have been 
so widely accepted. To abandon them now would be 
not merely for our association to abdicate a position of 
well earned leadership. It would mean our falling out 
of the ranks and remaining not even abreast in the 
march of progress.” 

In conclusion Mr. Barr said that the members of 
the association must always devote themselves to the 
welfare of their workers. “That welfare,” he said, 
“does not consist of establishing uneconomic conditions 
or temporizing with conditions that may exist, but 
rather in fairness than in kindness,. in equity rather 
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than in coddling, and in careful recognition of the mu- 
tual duty existing between employer and worker. As 
a group we stand for the liberty of all industry, the 
independence of employers and the equal independence 
of all workers. In maintaining this faith we shall in- 
crease in public service and be an important unit in 
the great industrial machine working always for the 
prosperity of our nation.” 


Few Labor Difficulties in Past Year 


ABOR troubles were at a minimum in the past year 

in the shops of members of the association, accord- 
ing to Commissioner A. E. McClintock. Only three 
shops required the assistance of the association in the 
year in the combating of strikes. The molders’ union, 
Mr. McClintock said, has not been aggressive during 
the past three or four years. His report in part fol- 
lows: 

“In checkmating the efforts of union organizers 
many of our members report the stabilizing influence 
of the non-union individual contract. This contract is 
based on the Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. decision by 
the United States Supreme Court, which established 
the right of an individual to make an agreement with 
his employer to remain out of a union. A union or- 
ganizer attempting to induce an individual by any 
means whatever to breach the agreement is interfering 
with a property right and liable for damages. 

“Probably at no other time in this country’s history 
has so much thought and effort been given to the bet- 
terment of industrial relations. On every hand are 
evidences of an earnest, sincere desire on the part of 
management to assume its duty of the industrial lead- 
ership of the people in its employ to the end that 
greater individual production may be had and greater 
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rewards flow to those engaged in a common enterprise. 
Larger and larger numbers of industrial workers are 
coming to realize that it is only from the salable prod- 
uct that those engaged in industry can hope for re- 
ward, and union rules and restrictions that make for 
waste and increase the cost of service do not benefit the 
individual worker. 

“As an industrial people we are thinking less in 
terms of hourly wage rates and more in terms of unit 
cost of product, and out of it all is being gained a 
weekly pay envelope that is the marvel and envy of 
those of other nations. 

“It was not so many years ago that England was 
looked to as the workshop of the world. It was the 
boast of trade union leaders that 95 per cent of all its 
industrial workers were unionists. Probably no other 
people have ever worked out in greater detail a plan 
for restricting effort and lessening individual produc- 
tion in the hope of making jobs for all. The coal strike 
in Great Britain is an apt illustration of a union’s ef- 
fort to make the parts greater than the whole. 


Apprentice Training Growing 


“There are many evidences of a growing interest in 
foundry apprentice training. The committee on indus- 
trial education is dealing with a difficult, but important 
problem, and I am sure is greatly encouraged by the 
increasing number of members who are lending their 
cooperation. Making a foundry a more attractive 
work place for apprentices, likewise makes it more at- 
tractive for all employees—it places the trade on a 
higher level. 

“Our membership this year is 517 as against 524 
last year. We had 35 resignations, nearly all due to 
financial difficulties or retirement from the business.” 





Business Cycle Theory Chief Bogey Man of Business 


ESCRIBING the business cycle theory as “the chief 

bogey man of business,” M. C. Rorty, well known 
economist and vice-president International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York, said that the growing con- 
census of opinion among practical economists is that 
“there is no such thing as a business cycle in the sense 
of there being a more or less necessary or regular oscil- 
lation of business above and below normal.” 

Mr. Rorty is a fellow of the American Statistical 
Association, a former president of the National Bureau 
of Economic Re- 
search and the au- Uncut aancttecsit 
thor of “Some Prob- 
lems in Current 
Economics,” pub- 
lished in 1922. 

“Tf we bar war 
and pestilence and 
deal only with those 
eauses internal to 
business itself,” said 
Mr. Rorty, “it seems 
rather clear that no 
serious depression 
ean come unless it is 
preceded by a period 
of over - expansion 
such as we had in 
1907 and 1919-20, 
with prices skyrock- 
eting, money tight 
and labor in exces- 
sive demand and cor- 
respondingly _ ineffi- 
cient. Such a condi- 
tion inevitably leads 
to the old-fashioned 
business cycle, with 
a quick, hard drop 
in business activity, 
lasting perhaps for 
12 months, and with 
a gradual recovery 
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thereafter, lasting for perhaps 24 months longer. This 
type of cycle has a minimum total length of about 36 
months, although the average length is nearer three 
and a half years. 

“The signs of an approaching crisis of this kind are 
now so well known and have been so often described 
that I see little danger today that any reasonably care- 
ful business man will be caught unprepared by such 
a depression. In fact, there is a chance that the busi- 
ness world is now so well trained to watch the business 
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Administrative Council of the 


Standing, from left to right: Walter Perry, Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, 
Conn.; Frank J. Eppele, Trenton Malleable Iron Co., Trenton, N. J.; Robert E. New- 
comb, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Holyoke, Mass.; R. J. Redmond, 
Buckeye Foundry Co., Cincinnati; W. C. Trout, Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., Luf- 
kin, Tex.; Frank Myers, Poughkeepsie Foundry & Machine Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
D. F. O’Brien, A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J.; O. P. Briggs, honorary mem- 
S. Koch, Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., McKeesport, Pa.; H. N. 
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barometers that we may possibly have seen the last of 
these old-time depressions arising out of reckless and 
unregulated business expansion. 

“This does not mean, however, that there will not 
be future fluctuations in business activity. We may 
hope, nevertheless, that these fluctuations will not be 
the former wide swings above and below the so-called 
normal line, but will be more in the nature of a series 
of bounces down from a level of maximum production, 
just as a toy balloon might bounce up and down against 
the ceiling of a room. 

“A further approach to a general agreement among 
practical economists is that it is not possible to fore- 
cast these shorter and less violent fluctuations in busi- 
ness with any degree of accuracy. The old major fluc- 
tuations could be forecasted with considerable accu- 
racy: the new minor fluctuations are much more diffi- 
cult to forecast. I have been asked very frequently 
in the past few months to forecast the movements of 
the stock market and of business. In each case I have 
contented myself with saying that we have nowhere to 
go but down, and no special reason for going down. I 
believe that the best analysts of business conditions are 
now more concerned with determining just exactly 
what our real position is at any given moment than 
with attempting to forecast the future. In other words, 
to return to my previous simile of the toy balloon 
bouncing against the ceiling, they feel that if they can 
state just what the position of the balloon is at any 
moment and just which way it is moving and how fast, 
they have done all that business men should expect 
them to do. And so I would say to you now, the bal- 
loon is against the ceiling, but it is not flattened out 
as though it had come up against the ceiling with a 
violent bump, and there is no reason’ why it should 
bounce back violently, although the chances are that it 
vill drift downward somewhat during the next 12 
months. 

“This sort of forecast, if it can be made with accu- 
racy, has a very positive and definite use to business 
men; and it is even possible to go a step further by 
making a more generalized forecast for a longer period. 

“Industry today .. . is active, but without 
siens of that over-expansion which would forecast a 
radical depression. Prices, in particular, are showing 
no signs of skyrocketing. The flow of money from 
this country into foreign loans and investments ap- 
pears to be sufficient to prevent the development of any 
serious adverse trade balance. The farmers will tend 
gradually to turn toward free trade and their efforts 
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National Founders Association 


Strait, H. N. Strait Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Kan.; H. E. Muchnic, Locomotive Finished 
Material Co., Atchison, Kan. 
Seated, from left to right: Frederic Crosby, American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; C. E. White, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. (not on council); S. W. Utley, president 
American Foundrymen’s Association; William H. Barr, president National Founders 
Association; L. R. Clausen, vice-president National Founders Association; W. A. Gris- 
wold, Gray & Dudley Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
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to secure lower tariffs may be seconded by those manu- 
facturing groups which are interested in export trade 
—but no harm will come from this movement if manu- 
facturers as a whole will take counsel of Alexander 
Hamilton, rather than of the more fanatical advocates 
of protective tariffs, and will seek to regulate tariff 
reductions within sane limits, rather than to oppose 
them entirely. 


Business Prophets in Awkward Plight 


“A rather curious feature of the present business 
situation is the awkward plight of the business proph- 
ets. As the New York Times said in an editorial on 
Monday of this week, ‘The humble statistician has be- 
come lord of the business cycle, and sometimes it has 
gone to his head.’ However, the business prophet’s 
greatest difficulty is not in keeping his head, but in 
keeping his reputation. Business prophets are listened 
to so attentively nowadays that, when they all predict 
a decline in business, business takes its due precautions 
and the predicted decline does not materialize or is very 
much minimized. This helps business, but, as you can 
imagine, is rather hard on the prophets. It may be for 
this reason that the business prophets I happen to 
know are becoming chary of making prophecies for the 
near future and are shifting to the making of fore- 
casts for more distant dates. 

“Among these long time forecasts, estimates of the 
future trend of general price levels are not the least 
interesting. The answer depends, of course, on whether 
the gold mines which can operate under present costs 
for labor and supplies will produce more or less gold 
than is required to maintain present price levels. If 
they produce more gold than is required, there will be 
a gradual expansion of currency and bank credit 
throughout the world and prices will rise until the in- 
creased cost of operating the gold mines tends to check 
gold production and restore the balance. In the re- 
verse case, currency and credit will tend to be con- 
tracted and prices will fall until the cost of gold pro- 
duction is reduced and an increase in gold output is 
thereby brought about. 

“At the present moment the problem of long term 
price trends is much complicated by the steps being 
taken to restore gold convertibility to many currencies 
which have been suffering from the war and post-war 
inflation and depreciation. The manner in which this 
program of stabilization is carried out, and particularly 
the basis established for gold reserves, will probably 
be the determining factor in the trend of prices for the 

next few years. I 
quite certain 
that the banking au- 
thorities who are in- 
volved in these deci- 
sions wish to make 
them in such manner 
as to stabilize prices, 
if they can, at pres- 
ent levels. For the 
next four or five 
years, therefore, I 
should expect to see 
minor fluctuations 
in prices, but no pro- 
nounced upward or 
downward trend. 

“Beyond a five- 
year period, how- 
ever, new factors 
are apt to develop 
which may swing 
the general price 
level in either direc- 
tion. When this time 
comes it is possible 
that we must look to 
some device like Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s plan 
for varying the gold, 
content of the dollar, 
if we wish to secure 
that very great ad 
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vantage to business which results from reasonably 


stable commodity price levels. 
Growth in Physical Production Not Uniform 


“Before leaving the subject of economic predictions, 
there is one line of studies of special interest, to which 
attention is just beginning to be paid. We are all so 
used to thinking of an annual increase of 3 to 4 per 
cent in physical production in the United States that 
we sometimes forget that this increase is not a uniform 
increase for all industries, but is a composite of widely 
varying increases for established industries plus cer- 
tain more or less spectacular developments in the way 
of new industries. We have all seen the sudden growth 
of the automobile, radio, telephone and moving picture 
industries; but we may not realize that they, together 
with a large part of the activity in the building of new 
and better homes, represent successive steps in the 
utilization of our constantly increasing per capita pro- 
duction. We also may not realize that this picture has 
its reverse side in those industries which are settling 
into conditions of slow growth, which in some instances 
may not even equal the rate of growth of the country’s 
population. The cotton textile industry is typical of 
this class, and would be in even worse state than it 
is, were it not for the development of new uses for 
cotton textiles in the electrical and other industries. 

“A somewhat similar condition exists with respect 
to pig iron, the production of which is being more and 
more affected by the remelting of steel and other scrap. 
Furthermore, the output of copper is quite certain to 
follow a similar course, perhaps with an even more 
striking check when the present activity in electrical 
development slows up and this country and the world 
as a whole approach more closely to a static popula- 
tion. When this tendency shows up it can be halted 
only in part by declining copper prices and the develop- 
ment of new uses for the metal. 


Wage Studies and Their Value 


“Now, I suspect that I have said quite enough on 
the subject of economic predictions, and may very prop- 
erly discuss certain economic studies which bear upon 
current day by day business and industrial operations. 
One of the most important of these studies relates to 
the percentage of the product of industry which is paid 
to wage earners. The studies of the Nafional Bureau 
of Economic Research have been quite conclusive in 
this respect, and have been generally accepted by the 
majority of labor leaders, as well as by professional 
economists. These studies indicate that in the period 
from 1909 to 1918, inclusive, slightly more than 70 per 
cent of the product of the large, highly organized in- 
dustries was paid in wages and salaries, and something 
less than 30 per cent was paid to management and cap- 
ital. This relative distribution,.I might add from my 
own observations, is apparently quite constant from 
year to year over long periods, and furthermore does 
not vary greatly from country to country. In countries 
where interest rates are high, the amount invested in 
industry per worker is apt to be low, and vice versa, so 
that the percentage of the total product which accrues 
to capital and management is, to a large extent, inde- 
pendent of interest rates. Any one of you can check 
this distribution very quickly in his own business by 
determining the ratio of interest, dividends and undis- 
tributed surpluses for any year, or séries of years, to 
the total salary and wage payments. In general, it will 
be found that the total of these items does not exceed 
40 per cent of the payrolls. Furthermore, it will be 
found that the total of the higher salaries, and by these 
I mean salaries exceeding three times the average 
wage, does not ordinarily equal 5 per cent of the total 
payrolls. 

“The establishing of such figures and ratios repre- 
sents a very tangible service rendered by the econo- 
mists to business men, and has its greatest value in 
the support that the figures give to the productivity 
theory of wages. If the percentage of the product of 
industry which goes to labor is as large as has been 
indicated, and if this percentage is substantially con- 
stant from year to year, then it follows, as a matter 
of course, that increased productivity. per worker will 
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mean increased real wages, and vice versa. It is from 
this particular angle that the studies of the National 
Bureau have been of special value through establishing 
the productivity theory of wages on a sound basis in 
the United States, and making possible in this country 
the willing acceptance of the principle of high produc- 
tivity, as compared with the grudging acceptance or 
utter denial of this principle in most foreign countries. 

“It is largely owing to this recognition of the direct 
relation between wages and production that the initial 
suggestion of a five-day working week has been pre- 
sented in a form which does not do absolute violence 
to the economic facts—although I do not need to tell 
you that the agitation for the shortened week may fre- 
quently take the form of a demand for the reduced 
working hours at the old wage, without a correspond- 
ing increase in production. 


Predicts Five-Day Week May Come 


“Nevertheless, I suspect that some day we shall 
have the five-day week. During the past few years, 
as I have said once before, we have been using our in- 
creased per capita income for the purchase of automo- 
biles, radio sets, moving picture tickets and improved 
housing. But, sooner or later, I imagine that we shall 
divert much of our increased productive efficiency to 
the purchase of greater leisure. To a considerable ex- 
tent we have done this already, and the tendency will 
probably increase as time goes on. Yet I believe there 
is a definite and not wholly frivolous counter-proposi- 
tion which should be made early in the discussion. 
This proposition is that we should begin the process of 
shortening the working week by celebrating all holi- 
days on the nearest Saturdays. I cannot believe that 
it will ever be good for any of us to work less than 
five days a week, and, if we add to the five-day week 
the celebration of a constantly increasing number of 
legal holidays, we may be headed rather rapidly toward 
that happy time when we shall all live on the interest 
on our debts. 

“While I am speaking of the five-day week, it is of 
interest to note that the demand for the shorter week 
is coupled with the suggestion that our production nor- 
mally tends to outstrip our power of consumption, and 
that we must raise wages arbitrarily to create consum- 
ing power, and must provide added leisure in order that 
we may have time to find new ways of spending our 
money. The facts of the case are quite to the contrary. 
There may occasionally be unbalanced production, par- 
ticularly when industry is expanding recklessly under 
the stimulus of an artificial boom, or when the normal 
currents of trade, either domestic or foreign, are dis- 
turbed by war or other general economic upheavals— 
but, under normal conditions, there never can be any 
general overproduction of useful goods. Consumption 
tends automatically to balance any normal development 
of production, no matter how great such development 
may be. This is a matter of fundamental economic 
law, of which the truth has been very tangibly demon- 
strated by the ease with which we have absorbed our 
recent great increases in production in the United 
States. Wages must increase as per capita production 
and consumption increase—but the increase in the 
wage is the result of the increased flow of commodities 
and not the cause of it. Furthermore, any action, such 
as an excessive shortening of working hours, which 
reduces the total of production, will just to that same 
extent reduce the total of consumption. 


Effect of Working Hours in International Competition 


“Among the more recent of these economic fallacies 
is the claim that, if the 8-hr. day or the 44-hr. week 
is not made universal, those nations which adopt it 
cannot compete in the world’s markets with nations 
which maintain longer working hours. The facts of 
the matter are that, in the long run, each nation pro- 
duces those things which it can produce most effective- 
ly, and, if it must sell them in the world’s markets, it 
does so at the world market price, and lives on the pro- 
ceeds. The nation that produces the most per man will 
have the most to divide; but this does not mean that 
the nation which restricts production is injured by the 
nation which does not do so. If a 9-hr. day is harmful 
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by increasing the production of one nation in compari- 
son with another, the same argument may be advanced 
with much greater force against the introduction of 
labor saving machinery; and it would be quite as ap- 
propriate for the International Labor Office to attempt 
to protect the workers of one nation from competition 
by another, by restricting the use of labor saving ma- 
chinery, as by its present movement for the universal 
8-hr. day. I believe that we should gradually come to 
a reasonably short working day—perhaps 8 hr. in the 
larger cities and 8% or 9 hr. in the smaller cities and 
country districts. But I dislike to see this change ad- 
vocated on the basis of a glaring economic fallacy. 


Immigration and Its Restriction 


“Another question, which, perhaps more than any 
other, is confused by passion and prejudice, is that of 
immigration. Yet, here again, there is a close approach 
to agreement among practical economists. I think you 
may accept it as a fact that if the immigrants to our 
shores, as a class, were similar in type and traditions 
to the typical backbone of our existing American pop- 
ulation, we should have no more to fear from un- 
restricted immigration from foreign ‘countries, than 
from the free movement of population and of workers 
between the individual States of the Union. An illus- 
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gible. Furthermore, our American industrial system is 
increasingly becoming based on the idea of a self- 
respecting and mutually advantageous cooperation be- 
tween employers and employees. 


America’s Position in International Trade 


“It may be appropriate for me to say a few words 
regarding the position of the United States in interna- 
tional trade. One of the significant developments since 
the war has been the tendency for such trade to flow 
back into its old channels. About four years ago, when 
the English coal troubles first became serious, I was 
called indirectly into consultation by a group of soft 
coal operators who were considering the possibility of 
a consolidation, and were counting particularly upon 
their ability to take over a considerable proportion of 
the old British trade in soft coal. My answer to this 
proposition was the very simple one, that, whatever 
England’s difficulties might be in coal production, coal 
was, nevertheless, one of the articles she could produce 
and distribute with greatest efficiency. In the long run, 
therefore, I felt it to be a certainty that England would 
produce and sell coal at whatever price it would bring 
in the world’s markets, and would live on the proceeds, 
whatever they might be. The English coal trade has 
now suffered for so long a period that it may take it 
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tration of this fact may be seen in the conditions which 
exist as between western Canada and the northwestern 
United States. Population interchanges of this kind, 
broadly speaking, do not tend to lower standards of 
living or to create troublesome social and political prob- 
lems. From an economic standpoint, the American in- 
dustrial system can absorb new immigrants with the 
same facility with which it absorbs, each day, approxi- 
mately 2000 native born workers, newly grown to work- 
ing age. It even seems probable that the tendency of 
immigration is to reduce, rather than to increase, the 
percentage of unemployment during periods of busi- 
ness depression, since immigration records show that 
the landings of immigrants in the United States de- 
crease very promptly during a period of depression, 
and increase during a period of high business activity. 

“The objections to immigration are, therefore, pri- 
marily social and political, and are economic only in a 
very broad sense. A nation which is aiming at a high 
standard of civilization and welfare, and which, con- 
sciously or through the instincts of its population, is 
tending to restrict population growth within limits 
which will permit high standards of individual comfort, 
should no more think of permitting unrestricted immi- 
gration than a farmer should think of refusing to cul- 
tivate his field of corn. Unthinned human corn is noth- 
ing better than cannon fodder; and unthinned human 
corn plus unhoed human weeds represent a rather pre- 
cise picture of what this country might come to with 
unrestricted immigration. On this particular question 
you, as manufacturers, can, I think, very well work 
hand in hand with the labor unions. A reduced inflow 
of manual labor may require the introduction of some 
added labor-saving machinery and may tend slightly 
to increase the relative wage of unskilled as compared 
with skilled labor; but I believe the ultimate effect on 
your operations and your rates of profit will be negli- 
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some time to recover lost ground when the present diffi- 
culties are over; but, in the end, I think it. will be found 
that English coal will move out over the world in about 
its pre-war volume. 

“The same reasoning, which I have applied to the 
movement of English coal, applies in a general way to 
all international trade. Countries which are dependent 
upon international trade for their means of subsistence 
must sell something or starve. In the long run they 
will sell those things which they can produce to best 
advantage. The question is not whether they can pro- 
duce such articles more efficiently than the rest of the 
world; it is simply whether the articles in question are 
the articles which the exporting country can produce 
more efficiently than other articles. If the country in 
question is an inefficient producer of the things which 
it produces best, it will have low wages and a low 
standard of living. If it is an efficient producer of such 
articles it will have high wages and a high standard of 
living. But, regardless of whether it is industrially 
efficient or inefficient, it will still continue to sell its 
goods at whatever prices it must take to secure a mar- 
ket. This underlying law is what gives a great ele- 
ment of permanency to international trade movements 
and channels. It also determines the peculiar position 
of the United States in international trade. The Amer- 
ican manufacturer does not have to sell anything in 
international markets, and the result is that he finds 
international markets for his products only in those 
cases where he has attained a higher degree of manu- 
facturing efficiency than any foreign competitor. If, 
through a gradual and sanely handled lowering of our 
tariff barriers, we could reduce our wages and price 
levels in equal proportion, our range of possible world 
sales might be somewhat increased—but in the long 
run our exports of manufactured commodities will be 
limited to those articles in which hand labor is a minor 
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element and a high technique is combined with quantity 
production and a liberal use of automatic machinery. 


Order Coming Out of Industrial Revolution 


“Day by day, during the last two or three years, 
there has been growing up, first the hope, and then 
more nearly the certainty that here in the United 
States, in this present time, the industrial revolution, 
after running its course for 150 years in blindness, 
ignorance and misunderstandings, is coming at last to 
a sane and orderly fulfilment. 

“To this end there are many factors which have 
contributed—the Federal Reserve Banking System, the 
high and constantly increasing efficiency of our systems 
of transportation and communication, the rapid devel- 
opment of electric power, the growth of a tested science 
of management, the work of the Department of Com- 
merce in simplifying and standardizing many products 
and trade practices, and the intensive work of research 
done by an increasing number of our larger industrial 
organizations. 
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“But back of all these factors lies a more fundamen- 
tal thing, which is the development in the United 
States of a group of men who combine sound economic 
knowledge with a practical viewpoint and, in many 
cases, with power of position, in a manner that is 
unique in the world’s experience. 

“In the field of international economics I have only 
to name Owen Young and §S. P. Gilbert of reparations 
fame, Governor Strong of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, Professor Kemmerer, who is reconstructing 
the banking and currency system of one country after 
another, and Jeremiah Smith, who came into sudden 
notice as the financial adviser of Hungary. 

“In the domestic field, the list of competent eco- 
nomic workers is so long that it would be invidious to 
select from this number. There is today hardly a great 
bank or industrial corporation in the United States 
which does not number a competent economist among 
its officials of high rank—and you have all seen the 
advantages of having a man skilled in economics as 
Secretary of the United States Treasury and still an- 
other great economist as Secretary of Commerce.” 


Progress Made in Industrial Educational Work 


F° UNDRY apprenticeship shows commendable 
growth, according to the report of the committee on 
industrial education. The report was read by C. S. 
Koch, Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., McKeesport, Pa., 
vice-chairman. 

The number of young men being trained as molders 
and core makers, said the committee, has been increased 
within the past two years by about 140 per cent. The 
number of centers in which foundry apprenticeship pro- 
grams are operating and the number of public school 
centers cooperating in apprentice training show growth 
of about 100 per cent. 

Milwaukee has been joined by Pittsburgh, Boston 
and Newark districts in planning systematic coopera- 
tive apprentice training programs. Philadelphia, In- 
dianapolis and the tri-cities of Moline, Rock Island and 
Davenport report general apprenticeship organization 
of which foundry apprenticeship is a part. An excel- 
lent beginning, it was reported, has been made in Chi- 
cago and there are indications that within the next 
year considerable progress will be made in New York. 

Schools and colleges have shown increased interest 
in foundry instruction. Sixty-four educational institu- 
tions, including universities, colleges, high schools, 
trade schools and continuation schools, are now offering 
instruction to 2805 students. It was pointed out that 
a majority of these students are in engineering courses 
and are not expected to become molders or even foun- 
dry foremen, yet the instruction in foundry processes 
which these engineering students receive will, it is be- 
lieved, react favorably on the foundry industry. The 
committee has cooperated with these schools and plans 
are under way for standardization of foundry instruc- 
tion in high schools and trade schools with a view to 
better coordination of instruction with industrial re- 
quirements. 

Plant managements, it was reported, are showing 
increased appreciation of plant foremen’s meetings as 
mediums of industrial development. Foremanship train- 
ing has expanded as a variety of agencies, including 
Federal and State bureaus, colleges and city schools 
have become interested. Within the next year the as- 
sociation’s committee will prepare a series of discus- 
sions of foremanship topics which will follow the ob- 
jectives of the association and be adaptable to local 
situations. 

Supplementing the report of the committee was an 
address by L. A. Hartley, director of industrial educa- 
tion for the association. Our industrial development in 
the United States has been too rapid, Mr. Hartley 
pointed out, for the public school system to keep pace 
with it. And at the same time the enrollment in the 
public schools has grown at a rate which has given edu- 
cators many problems to cope with. He cited figures 
showing that in 1880 only 45 per cent of all children of 
school age in the United States were enrolled in the 


public schools, whereas in 1925 the enrollment had in- 
creased to 82 per cent of all children of school age. 

Illustrating the desire of boys to fit themselves for 
the professions or occupations other than the mechan- 
ical trades, Mr. Hartley cited a questionnaire submitted 
to more than 10,000 boys of about the ages of 14 to 16, 
asking them as to their choice of a life work. The result 
showed a very small percentage interested in the me- 
chanical trades and an extraordinarily large percentage 
interested in professional careers. The point emphasized 
by Mr. Hartley was that the already overcrowded pro- 
fessions are the most alluring to the growing boy who is 
beginning to think of his life work, while the mechan- 
ical trades, with a much larger capacity for absorption 
of capable workers, are not attractive to the extent to 
which opportunities exist. One of the purposes of the 
work of the association’s committee on industrial edu- 
cation, of which Mr. Hartley’s work is a part, is to 
foster a greater interest among boys of school age in 
entering the mechanical trades. The apprenticeship 
plans being worked out in cooperation with public 
schools are looked to as at least a partial solution of 
the problem of attracting boys to the shops rather than 
to the professions. 


Urges Further Tax Relief 


Commending the progress that has been made by 
the Federal Government in reducing taxes, James A. 
Emery, Washington, the association’s counsel, said that 
whatever gains had been made in that direction had 
been equalized by the increasing State and local taxes, 
due to reckless expenditures. He advocated a reduc- 
tion in the Federal tax on corporations, a recommen- 
dation that was embodied in a resolution adopted by 
the convention at its closing session. He pictured the 
change that has come about in recent years in the 
widely diffused ownership of the country’s largest cor- 
porations, citing the growth from 4,400,000 owners of 
corporate stock in 1900 to about 19,000,000, the esti- 
mated number today. Progress in the industrial life 
of the nation, he asserted, is dependent on the ability 
of the large producers to lay aside some surplus, for 
it is only from surplus that plant or other expansion 
can come. The proportion of corporate wealth that the 
Government takes in taxes, Mr. Emery declared, is too 
great in view of the fact that at no time within the 
past ten years have more than two-thirds of the cor- 
porate organizations showed any net income. 


Growth of the United States Patent Office 


Thomas E. Robertson, United States Commissioner 
of Patents, told an interesting and romantic story of 
the growth of the Patent Office since it was started in 
the early days of the republic with one manager, 4 
clerk and a messenger boy as its sole force. Today the 
Patent Office has 1200 employees, an insufficient num- 
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ber, Mr. Robertson declared, in view of the fact that, 
of the 1,600,000 patents granted in its life, one-eighth 
or 200,000 have been granted in the past five years. 
Not long ago it took fully a year for a patent applica- 
tion to pass through the office; this has now been 
shortened to six months, but Mr. Robertson said the 
work is still hampered by inadequate help, inadequate 
remuneration of examiners and occupancy of a build- 
ing 80 years old and not suited to present-day meth- 
ods. Commissioner Robertson said that the pay of ex- 
aminers in the Patent Office is so low that the turnover 
amounts to about 25 per cent a year, which means that 
many green men are constantly being trained, and this 
factor slows up the work. 


Light and Ventilation in the Foundry 


Clarke P. Pond, vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering-sales David Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of factory sash, showed the progress 
that has been made in the securing of proper natural 
light and ventilation in the foundry. The earlier types 
of foundry buildings, he said, were merely umbrellas 
to protect the workers against the elements, but the 
modern building recognizes the value of sunlight and 
fresh air for the foundry worker. The latest types of 
ventilating devices for the foundry, Mr. Pond said, are 
automatically controlled in such a way that the system 
works to purify the air where purification is most 
needed—that is wherever the gases collect—and this is 
done with an avoidance of draft. By direct and ir# 
direct heat radiation the gases are forced out of the 
buildings and are not chilled and returned to the floor. 
Mr. Pond said that it is practical to remodel old foun- 
dry buildings so that modern ventilating methods may 
be employed. He said that better light and ventilation 
in certain foundries had produced a notable check on 
absenteeism due to colds and other illnesses. 


Proper Artificial Lighting Important to Foundry 


It is doubtful whether more than 15 per cent of the 
foundries in the United States apply artificial light in 
such a manner as to derive the benefits most economi- 
cally, said W. H. Rademacher ‘of the Edison Lamp 
Works Division, General Electric Co. He said it had 
been proved conclusively by careful tests that by in- 
creasing the intensities of light required for foundry 
operations production can be increased. This, he said, 
may be attributed to the more rapid physical response 
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which comes with quickened vision, the reduction in 
spoilage which comes with more accurate vision and 
the mental alertness which comes from a bright and 
cheerful atmosphere. 

Mr. Rademacher recommended the following mini- 
mum standards of economic lighting: 


Recommended Intensities 

Class of Work Foot-Candles 
Charging furnaces 5 
Floor molding and core making........ 6 
Bench molding and core making....... 10 
Casting, shaking out 5 
Cleaning, chipping, tumbling 
Annealing 


5 
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He offered the following explanation of principles 
which should govern proper lighting of the foundry: 

“In applying incandescent lamps to obtain these 
intensities, it is essential to bear in mind that the lamp 
is essentially a producer of raw material—light which 
must be properly placed and controlled to be most 
effective. The management of many foundries often in 
their desire to provide higher intensities, and even in 
plants where this factor has received no consideration, 
apply lamps in such a manner as to create a condition 
which is. described as glare, and undoubtedly is one 
of the greatest evils known to the art of illumination. 
Glare is misplaced light. It is not, as sometimes de- 
scribed by the layman, too much light. Glare is preva- 
lent in many underlighted plants. In fact, glare and 
underlighting seem to go hand in hand. 

“The filament of any incandescent lamp is much too 
bright, too dazzling, to be viewed directly at close 
range and a lamp located so that its filament is visible 
from ordinary positions of observation actually de- 
stroys vision, induces eyestrain, and is a constant 
menace to safety. 

“Protection from glare and the control of light rays 
may be readily accomplished by the application of re- 
flectors. In the selection of reflecting equipment for 
foundry lighting, as in the case of other apparatus, the 
requirements of durability, efficiency and ease of main- 
tenance should be borne in mind. 

“Experience has proved that steel reflectors having 
a porcelain enameled reflecting surface are usually 
most satisfactory, while in some cases prismatic or 
mirrored glass units are well adapted. Such equip- 
ment is impervious to the action of corrosive fumes 
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National Founders Association Officers and District Committees 


President, William H. Barr, Buffalo. 
Vice-president, W. A. Griswold, Gray 
& Dudley Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Commissioner (appointed), A. E, Mc- 

Clintock, Chicago. 
Secretary, J. M. Taylor, Chicago. 
Treasurer, Chicago Trust Co., Chi- 
cago. s 


DISTRICT COMMITTEES 


1. New England States. 


Robert E. Newcomb, Dean Works, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 

Walter Perry, Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 

H. E. Steeves, Rhode Island Malle- 
able Iron Works, Hillsgrove, R. I. 

Nelson J. Darling, General Electric 
Co., West Lynn, Mass. 

Alfred E. Hammer, Malleable Iron 
Fittings Co., Branford, Conn. 


. New York and that part of New 
Jersey north of a line drawn from 
Lambertville to Point Pleasant and 
the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec in the Dominion of Canada. 

D. F. O’Brien, A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., 
East Orange, N. J. 

C. W. Noble, Noble & Wood Machine 
Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

W. B. Smith, Smith & Caffrey Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. _L. Lonergan, Morris Machine 
Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

A. 8. Macdonald, Snead & Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
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4. 


5. 
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Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, and that part 
of New Jersey south of a line 
drawn from Lambertville to Point 
Pleasant and including those two 
towns. 


C. S. Koch, Fort Pitt Steel Casting 
Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

Thomas W. Pangborn, Pangborn 
Corporation, Hagerstown, Md. 

Cc. H. Hoffstetter, Odin Stove Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Pa. 

T. B. Wood, T. B. Wood’s Sons’ Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

G. L. Coppage, Pusey & Jones Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Lower Peninsula of Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and West 
Virginia, 

R. J. Redmond, 
Co., Cincinnati. 

J. Edger Lee, Challenge Machinery 
Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 

Wm. D. Hamerstadt, Rockwood Mfg 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. LL. Seelbach, Walworth Run 
Foundry Co., Cleveland. 

E. S. Van Dalson, Dodge Brothers, 
Detroit. 


Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Iowa. 


H. N. Strait, H. N. Strait Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Warren G. Jones, W. A. Jones Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Chicago. 

— R. Medart, Medart Co., St. 
suis. 


Buckeye Foundry 


Cc. N. Stone, Deere & Co., Moline, Tl. 
A. J. Hartley, Hart Grain Weigher 
Co., Peoria, Il. 


6. Wisconsin, Minnesota, Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and the Province of 
Manitoba in Canada. 


Frederic Crosby, American Hoist & 
Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Emil Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

F. H. Clausen, Van Brunt Mfg. Co., 
Horicon, Wis. 

R. P. Tell. National Brake & Electric 
Co., Milwaukee 

C. S. Anderson, Belle City Malleable 
Iron Co., Racine, Wis. 


7. Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas and Tennessee. 


W. C. Trout, Lufkin Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Lufkin, Tex. 

Ward Delaney, W. K. Henderson Iron 
—— & Supply Co., Shreveport, 
a. 

W. F. Tynes, Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co., 
Birmingham. 

D. B. Dimick, American Casting Co.., 
Birmingham. 

J. T. Giles, United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Honorary Member of Administrative 
Council 


O. P. Briggs. Minneapolis. 
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which arise from certain processes. Equipment having 
aluminum or paint finished reflecting surfaces is un- 
satisfactory, due to its rapid discoloration and deprecia- 
tion. The dome type porcelain enameled reflector pro- 
vides a good spread of light and cuts off the direct 
rays from the lamp filament so that the source cannot 
be seen from ordinary positions. 

“The prismatic and mirrored glass reflectors find 
usage where units must be mounted very high, and 
where .a concentrated distribution of light is desirable. 

“For very low mounting the deep bowl porcelain 
enameled reflector is advisable because of the sharper 
cutoff and better eye protection which it affords. Fre- 
quently where buildings are very narrow, or where 
high intensities are required on the vertical, angle type 
reflectors are found advisable. 

“Modern practice favors the use of what is known 
as general lighting. While this method is not uni- 
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castings returned by customers. This discussion de- 
veloped that some of the methods which foundrymen 
have discovered to be the most practical are compli- 
cated in their operation by the fact that the Govern- 
ment tax regulations do not permit methods which 
from a good accounting standpoint are regarded as 
sound practice. Several members told of controversies 
in which they are now engaged with the Government. 
It was stated that a movement is on foot in foundry 
circles to adopt a standard practice that allowance for 
returned castings shall not be given unless the castings 
are sent back within 60 or 90 days after receipt. An 
instance was cited of a foundry’s customer putting in 
a claim after five years. 

The work of the Division of Simplified Practice, 
Department of Commerce, was explained by R. M. 
Hudson, chief of that division, and lantern slides gave 
a graphic idea of the reforms which the Department of 
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667 F we bar war and pestilence, and deal only with those causes internal to business itself, 

it seems rather clear that no serious depression can come unless it is preceded by a 
period of overexpansion, such as we had in 1907 and 1919-20, with prices skyrocketing, money 
tight and labor in excessive demand and correspondingly inefficient. * * * The signs of an 
approaching crisis of this kind are now so well known and have been so often described that 
I see little danger today that any reasonably careful business man will be caught unprepared 
by such a depression.”—From an address by M. C. Rorty, economist, before the National Found- 


ers Association. 
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versally applicable, it is undoubtedly most effective and 
economical for the majority of foundry operations such 
as furnace charging, average floor molding, casting 
and shaking out, cleaning, chipping, tumbling, anneal- 
ing and storage. 

“Tt consists of the mounting of units overhead and, 
insofar as possible, symmetrically arranged to produce 
approximately uniform illumination throughout a given 
area. Under such lighting a workman may move from 
place to place with clarity of vision and physical 
safety. Dark spots are eliminated and shadows mini- 
mized. 

“This method of lighting, while having none of the 
disadvantages of local lighting, has the further ad- 
vantage of lower installation cost and greater effi- 
ciency. Fewer outlets are necessary to light a given 
space and one large lamp of high unit efficiency may 
take the place of a number of small lamps of relatively 
low efficiency. For example, in a local lighting system 
we might find four 50-watt lamps being used to illumi- 
nate certain work. Four such lamps at 27c. would cost 
$1.08. Four such lamps, each giving 520 lumens or units 
of light, would give a total of 2080 units of light. One 
200-watt lamp, a single unit consuming the same energy 
as the four smaller ones, would cost 80c., and would give 
3200 units of light. The single unit, in other words, 
would represent a saving of 26 per cent in initial lamp 
cost with an increase of illumination of 53 per cent. 
In addition, would be a very substantial saving repre- 
sented by much lower reflector, outlet, wiring and 
maintenance cost.” 


Cost Accounting Discussion 


A spirited discussion of cost accounting methods 
for the foundry followed a talk on the subject by E. T. 
Runge, Cleveland, consulting cost specialist of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Runge outlined a plan of simple cost ac- 
counting adapted for the small foundry which cannot 
afford the more elaborate systems employed by some 
of the larger companies. Mr. Runge laid emphasis 
on the importance of correctly figuring the cost of 
making cored castings as compared with plain castings. 
Much of the discussion centered on the advisability of 
having a reserve account to take care of credits for 





Commerce has assisted many groups of manufacturers 
in working out. 


European Affairs a Banquet Subject 


H. V. Kaltenborn, associate editor Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, was the sole speaker at the annual banquet of 
the association. Having recently returned from a stay 
of several months in Europe, he gave his impressions 
of what he saw in various countries, particularly Rus- 
sia. His trip abroad, he explained, was primarily for 
the purpose of studying prohibition and liquor control 
in the countries which have attempted such regulation. 
Prohibition had failed in Russia, he said, and was no 
longer enforced, while in Finland, a strictly prohibi- 
tion country, law violations appeared to be as common 
as in the United States. The intricacies of the Swedish 
control system were humorously explained by the 
speaker. 

Despite some progress recently made in Russia 
along industrial and economic lines, following the adop- 
tion of a new economic policy, Mr. Kaltenborn found 
the country backward in most of the things that count 
for progress in the United States. He found innumer- 
able evidences of the unenforceability of many of the 
regulations imposed by the Soviet Government, human 
nature being what it is. 

Although of an open mind before visiting Russia on 
the subject of recognition by the United States, he came 
away convinced of the inadvisability of such a move in 
view of the communistic propaganda which is being 
exerted by the Russian Government by means of moving 
pictures, text books in the public schools, newspapers 
and every other form of visual or other education. He 
does not fear the effect on American political life so 
much as on industrial conditions, and he cited the long- 
protracted garment workers’ strike in New York as an 
example of communistic influences at work in America. 

Germany, he said, had madé the most amazing in- 
dustrial progress in the past two years of any Euro- 
pean country. He feared somewhat for the future of 
the countries ruled by dictatorships, saying that it was 
an efficient form of government while it lasted, but 
that the danger was ever present of revolutionary over- 
throw. 









Welding in Gaseous Atmosphere 


Atomic Hydrogen Process Described at Welding Society’s Buffalo 


Meeting—Data Given on Welded Structural 
Members—Exposition a Feature 


in a gaseous atmosphere was one of the out- 
standing features of the ten papers presented 
at the meeting of the American Welding Society, held 
at the Broadway Auditorium, Buffalo, Nov. 16 to 19. 
Other papers were devoted to the application of 
welding in the structural and railroad fields, and the 
incorporation of welding science in the curriculum of 
engineering schools. Reports were made by committees 
on specifications, and on structural steel and programs 
of fundamental research were discussed at a meeting 
of the American Bureau of Welding, which is the 
research department of the welding society. All ses- 
sions of the meetings were well attended. The exposi- 
tion of equipment, represented by more than 40 manu- 
facturers, was a feature, as noted below. 


. outline of the further developments in welding 


Field Extended by Atomic Hydrogen Process 


HE speakers at the session devoted to welding in a 

gaseous atmosphere, were ‘R. A. Weinman, research 
engineer of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, and 
P. P. Alexander, research engineer, Thomson Research 
Laboratory of the General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. 
The chairman of the session was M. F. Farmer, chief 
engineer, Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York, 
and president of the society. 

Mr. Weinman’s paper dealt with welding in the 
atomic hydrogen flame, some details of which were 
given in THE IRON AGE of April 8, page 989. Illustra- 
tions were by means of lantern slides, and the actual 
making of welds by the atomic hydrogen process was 
shown by moving pictures. 

The process described. by Mr. Weinman was that 
developed at Schenectady by Dr. Irving Langmuir. It 
is similar in some respects to that developed by Mr. 
Alexander at Lynn, and both methods, claimed to pro- 
duce ductile welds, are regarded as marking a distinct 
step in the utilization of the heat of the electric are 
in the joining of metal parts. In both processes, air 
is excluded from the metal by means of a bath of 
hydrogen or other gas. It is stated that the formation 
of oxides and nitrides is thus prevented, the fused 
metal being as strong and ductile as the original metal. 
In concluding his paper, Mr. Weinman stated that the 
results attained indicate clearly that welds can be made 
by the atomic hydrogen process which cannot be made 
by any other process. The apparatus requires further 
development to suit general commercial conditions, and 
it was said that it will be several months before com- 
mercial apparatus will be ready for the market. 

A wide variety of welding work has been carried 
on in the laboratory with the atomic hydrogen flame, 
most of this work having been on alloys. Some of the 
metal constituents have been iron and steel with carbon 
content from 0.004 to 1.25; copper; aluminum; chro- 
mium; nickel; cobalt; tungsten; bronze; monel metal; 
stellite; lead; babbitt metal; alcumite; nichrome; 
Rezistall; cast iron; silver; platinum and silver solder. 

Steel alloys include: 


Chromium steel up to 35 per cent Cr content. 
Nickel steel up to 85 per cent Ni content. 

Cobalt steel up to 35 per cent Co content. 
Molybdenum steel up to 20 per cent Mo content 
Tungsten steel up to 18 per cent W content. 
Silicon steel up to 5 per cent Si content. 
Aluminum steel up to 13 per cent Al content. 
Vanadium steel up to 1.5 per cent V content. 
Manganese steel up to 12.5 per cent Mn content. 


Work has also been done on alloys containing mix- 
tures of the following metals: 


Copper, aluminum, nickel and iron. 

Iron, aluminum, copper and carbon. 

Iron, chromium, nickel, aluminum and carbon. 
Iron, chromium, silicon, manganese and carbon. 
Iron, aluminum, nickel, silicon and carbon. 
Aluminum, zinc and manganese. 

Aluminum, silicon and manganese. 
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In addition to the fusion of like metals, copper 
and aluminum have been fused onto the surfaces of 
low-carbon steels and also on chromium steels contain- 
ing upward of 13 per cent chromium. Chromium is 
fused over the surface of low-carbon steels by melting 
dry chromium powder which is dusted on the metal. 
Chromizing and calorizing are also done by the atomic 
hydrogen torch. Calorizing, the introduction of 
aluminum, is done on boiler tubes without removing 
them from the boiler. 

Vitreous enamel has been applied to soft stamping 
steel with straight butt welds, and to welds built up 
with additional metal with the atomic hydrogen flame. 
Silver has been applied to some metals. 

Among the several illustrations shown by lantern 
slides was that of a pure aluminum deposit on a cold 
rolled steel slab % in. thick and 4 in. long. From a 
photomicrograph, it was to be noted that quite a little 
of the aluminum dissolved into the steel, the boundary 
of the two metals leaving no marked dividing line. 
Tests on this sample were said to show that the 
aluminum was in its original ductile state and could 
not be separated from the steel by tearing. 

Another slide showed a 26 per cent chromium steel 
alloy, Ascoloy No. 1, from which a number of tubes 
were formed by welding sheet stock 1/32 to % in. thick. 
Succeeding slides showed the same metal with copper 
welded to it. Copper welded to Invar, a steel contain- 
ing 35 per cent nickel, the Invar being 20 mils thick, 
was also shown. The copper was said to flow in this 
metal very freely under the atomic hydrogen flame. 


Welds Made on Alcumite 


Welds made on Alcumite, a metal containing for 
a base copper with aluminum, iron and nickel, were 
also of interest. The parent metal had large grains 
and the weld between two adjacent pieces had the 
smaller grains, which was pointed out as being the 
reverse of what would occur in the majority of metals 
welded. The only mark of boundary between the weld 
and parent metals appeared to be the refinement of 
grain in the welded section. 

A number of other illustrations were given includ- 
ing tubes welded with atomic hydrogen, and the results 
of the tensile and hardness tests of these specimens 
were discussed. Samples of a variety of specimens 
welded by this process were on display at the booth 
of the General Electric Co. during the exposition of 
welding equipment. 

Mr. Alexander’s paper, devoted for the most part 
to the influence of oxidation on the porosity of the 
weld, was also interestingly received. Investigation 
in this field has been on the deposited weld metal, rather 
than on the parent metal. The shielded are process, 
developed by Mr. Alexander and described in THE 
IrRoN AGE of April 8, page 990, was outlined briefly. 

In this process ductile welds are produced by sur- 
rounding the welding electrodes with an atmosphere of 
hydrogen or certain other gases. The gas is said to 
act as a flux and a shield against the oxygen and 
nitrogen in the air, preventing the formation of oxides 
and nitrides of iron in the molten metal. The method 
is based on the action of molecular hydrogen. 


Developments in Welding of Structural 
Members 


WO papers relating to the application of welding 
in the structural field were presented at a session 
presided over by J. H. Edwards, assistant chief engineer 
of the American Bridge Co., New York. One of these 
was on “Comparative Tests on Arc Welded and Riveted 
Structural Steel Members,” by A. M. Candy, welding 
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engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

The series of tests described by Mr. Candy were 
those conducted at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, by the Westinghouse company, and 
referred to in THE IRON AGE of Aug. 5, page 344. The 
results of the tests have been outlined also in other 
publications and were presented to an interested audi- 
ence at the recent annual convention of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction. These tests were said 
to have proved so conclusively that properly designed 
and fabricated arc welded connections have so many 
merits that a contract was awarded to the American 
Bridge Co. to construct a five-story, 70 x 220-ft., mill- 
type building 80-ft. high at the Sharon, Pa., works 
of the Westinghouse company. Several views of this 
building, five bays of which were erected at the time 
the photographs were taken, Nov. 12, were shown by 
lantern slides. Of the five bays erected, only one bay 
was completely welded. 

The entire series of tests included 22 specimens 
typifying various structural joints and members, but 
details were given on only a few of the specimens. 

Column connections, the design of which was 
stressed as offering an interesting study, in that con- 
tinuity may be obtained with arc welding at less ex- 
pense than where riveted designs are used, was first 
taken up. The welded connections were also said to 
be stronger than the riveted connections. Three speci- 
mens built to substantiate these ideas were shown by 
lantern slides and the design, method of test and re- 
sults discussed. Two specimens, prepared to show the 
advantages gained by simply substituting arc welding 
for riveting in tension members, were also illustrated 
and described. 

Data was also given on a series of three beam 
connections and of four specimen girders. One of the 
latter specimens was riveted and another was con- 
structed of the same parts but assembled by arc 
welding. The third girder specimen was designed to 
take all the advantage of the possibilities of joining 
structural steel members by the use of arc welding to 
produce a girder of equal strength using less weight 
of steel. The fourth specimen was also designed to 
take maximum advantage of arc welding to use an 
amount of steel having approximately the same weight 
as the riveted girder. 

All of these girders failed in a similar manner, 
principally by buckling of the top flange. It was stated 
that during the tests of these girders none of the welds 
showed signs of distress even at the points of maximum 
stress. 


East 


Welded Joints Develop Full Strength of Members 


In concluding his paper, which was presented in 
abstract at the meeting, Mr. Candy stated that the 
tests demonstrate: 


1.—Welded joints can be constructed in such man- 
ner as to develop fully the ultimate strength of the 
structural members connected. 

2.—Beams and girders can be connected to columns 
so as to produce absolute fixation. 

3.—Lines of beams or girders can be connected so 
as to provide complete continuity across the supports, 
whether the supports be girders or columns. 

4.—That a steel I-beam of given section and length 
will sustain a far greater load if fixed at its ends by 
a suitably designed welded joint than if supported by 
standard riveted connections consisting of top and 
bottom angles. A 9-in. standard I-beam framed be- 
tween rigid upright columns 8 ft. apart by means of 
snecially desiened welded connections sustained a load 
25 per cent greater than a beam of the same size and 
length framed between columns by means of riveted 
top and bottom angles of %-in. thickness. 

5.—A plate girder assembled by welding and con- 
sisting of nothing but sheared plates, has a far greater 
bending strength than a riveted plate-and-angle girder 
of the same weight, due to the better distribution of 
the steel in the cross section. A 15-in. plate girder 
assembled by welding and simply supported on a 14-ft. 
span developed more than 50 per cent greater strength 
than a riveted plate-and-angle girder of the same depth 
and the same weight. 

6.—A double-angle tension member such as is used 
in trusses was connected at the ends by welding, and 
when tested to tension failure broke through the angles 
at a load 30 per cent greater than the load at which a 
hanger consisting of the same size angles with riveted 
end connections failed. 





The joints described by Mr. Candy are being used 
in the five-story building being fabricated and erected 
by the American Bridge Co. for the Sharon, Pa. works 
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of the Westinghouse company. It was announced that 
on Dec. 15 and 16, the Westifghouse company would 
hold open house at Sharon, Pa., and an invitation was 
extended to witness the welding of the structure. 

Some of the test specimens such as discussed in the 
paper were on view at the Westinghouse company’s 
booth during the exposition. 

To a question as to the cost of the welded structure 
as compared to a riveted structure, Mr. Candy said 
that it could not be determined exactly until the weld- 
ing had been completed. It might be 10 per cent or 
20 per cent less. In answer to another question, it 
was stated that lengths of material had been held down 
to much closer tolerances than for a riveted structure 
in order to be sure to give the welders as little trouble 
as possible in their work on the building. Mr. Candy 
said, however, that after this first job, he was not sure 
that it will be necessary to work to such closer 
tolerances. 


Gives Data on 40-Ft. Welded Roof Truss 


PAPER that was regarded as containing much of 

interest for construction engineers, as well as for 
welding engineers, was that of H. H. Moss, Linde Air 
Products Co., New York, on “Tests on Oxy-Acetylene 
Welded Roof Trusses.” 

Numerous lantern slides were used to illustrate 
Mr. Moss’ paper, which was devoted to the development 
and testing of a series of welded roof trusses by the 
Linde company at its Buffalo, N. Y., engineering 
laboratories. The test data presented were for the 
most part the same as published in THE IRON AGE of 
Aug. 26, page 544. A section of one of the trusses 
tested was on view during the time of the exposition 
of welding equipment. 

Before describing the tests, Mr. Moss outlined some 
of the features of the joint design developed for these 
welded trusses. Initial studies produced what has been 
termed “insert plate joint.” The next step was to 
apply this principle of joint designing in a completed 
truss. Designs were prepared for a series of trusses 
of 40-ft. span, one-quarter pitch, spaced 15-ft. center 
to center, to withstand a load of 40 Ib. per sq. ft., of 
horizontal projection. All loads were disposed ver- 
tically at each panel point and summed up to 3000 Ib. 
per panel, there being seven panel points of concen- 
trated loading, not including those at the end supports. 

For comparison it was necessary to study a riveted 
truss from the same specification. From the same 
billet producing the members of the riveted truss a 
duplicate set of members was rolled, with which a 
truss was fabricated differing from the riveted truss 
only in respect to the joints, which were welded by 
the insert plate method. In all, five trusses were made 
up for testing: One welded, symmetrical double angle 
type; one riveted; one welded, having duplicate mem- 
bers to the riveted truss; one welded pipe truss; and 
one welded truss made up for the most part of stock 
tees. A preliminary welded truss was developed to 
gain general experience. The method of testing was 
described at length and a summary of results, outlined 
in part in our issue of Aug. 26, was given. 


Other Examples of Structural Welding 


At the same session welded structures built in other 
countries were illustrated and described by W. Spra- 
ragen, secretary of the American Bureau of Welding. 
Among these were gas holders in Australia; an all- 
welded ship, the Fulgar; and an all-welded gas wash- 
ing tank measuring 75 x 100 ft. 

Some of the testing equipment of the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, was shown by means of lantern 
slides by H. L. Whittemore, chief of the engineering 
mechanics section of the Bureau. Of interest was the 
ten-million pound testing machine used for the testing 
of brick walls. The testing of tanks and rail joints 
was shown, and the testing of a welded girder 
described. 

A few examples of the application of welding to 
ship construction at the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va., were shown by 
J. W. Owens, director of welding of that company. 
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Of interest was a thermit welded new stern frame, and 
a completely welded condenser for a merchant ship. 


Structural Steel Welding Committee Organized 


Organization of the structural steel welding com- 
mittee was completed at a meeting of that committee, 
under the chairmanship of J. H. Edwards, assistant 
chief engineer of the American Bridge Co., New York. 
Essential problems of the committee were discussed and 
five subcommittees appointed. 

One subcommittee, headed by F. T. Llewellyn, 
United States Steel Corporation, New York, will collect 
all the data that has been published on the subject of 
structural steel welding. Another subcommittee, with 
L. H. Miller, chief engineer of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, chairman, will specify types of 
tests, materials, etc., to secure information required 
by the designing engineer. A third committee, under 
the chairmanship of F. M. Farmer, chief engineer, 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York, will lay 
out the variables in welding and outline procedure 
control in the testing of welded structural members. 

There is also a subcommittee on nomenclature, the 
chairman of which is J. W. Owens, director of welding, 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va., and another on*ways and means for secur- 


- ing support of investigational activities in the struc- 


tural welding field. The chairman of the latter com- 
mittee is E. H. Ewertz, general manager of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., Moore plant, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Welding Wire Being Actively Investigated 


a: the matter of welding wire is assuming 
greater importance than in the past was plainly in- 
dicated in the discussion at a well-attended meeting 
of the welding wire specifications committee, which is 
headed by C. A. McCune, director of research American 
Chain Co., Bridgeport. It seemed generally felt that 
the committee has a serious line of work ahead of it. 

Two classes-of samples, designated as very good 
and very bad, were collected by the committee from 
users throughout the country, and these samples were 
tested by welding, flame- test, etc., to ascertain why 
they were designated as good and bad. 

The purpose of the investigation was to obtain a 
basis for improving the present welding wire speci- 
fications to include other items than chemical composi- 
tion. The part of the present specification stating, in 
effect, that the wire shall possess good weldable quali- 
ties, is thought by the committee and others to be too 
ambiguous to give the best assistance to the welding 
industry. The committee plans to make some definite 
recommendations along this line at the next meeting 
of the society. 


Welding of Locomotive Parts Described 


OME of the major welding operations in the con- 

struction and maintenance of locomotives were 
outlined by G. H. Gjersten, master welder, Northern 
Pacific Railway Co., St. Paul, Minn., in a paper on 
the “Welding of Locomotive Parts.” The paper was 
presented at the opening session, the chairman of which 
was A. G. Oehler, associate editor of Railway Age, 
New York. 

Oxy-acetylene, electric and thermit welding are 
employed. In railroad work the thermit process is 
limited largely to the welding of engine frames, while 
the oxy-acetylene and electric arc cover much the same 
field in the welding of many steel parts. The general 
run of castings and parts made of cast iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum, etc., are welded by the oxy-acetylene 
process. In cast iron, many heavy sections, such as 
encountered in shop machinery to be repaired, are 
welded with the thermit process. Other cast iron sec- 
tions such as cannot be properly preheated for either 
the oxy-acetylene or thermit process, are repaired by 
the electric are process using the usual system of dis- 
tribution of steel studs about the welded junction. The 
proficiency of the available operators was also men- 
tioned as a factor in the selection of the particular 
Process to employ, and the equipment and facilities 
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with which to perform the work are also to be con- 
sidered. 

A list of 40 of the most common applications of 
fusion welding, and the process or processes used, in 
the construction and maintenance of locomotives in- 
cluded the building up of locomotive guides, steel drive 
wheel centers, trailer wheel centers and steel driving 
box flanges by automatic electric welding. Car work 
included bolsters, truck sides, coupler, coupler knuckles, 
axles (end collars), truck pedestals, air reservoirs and 
center plates. Many of these applications were illus- 
trated by means of lantern slides and savings accom- 
plished by welding were cited. 


Records Kept of Major Operations 


In order that the success and economy of the vari- 
ous welding applications may be definitely known, 
careful records should be kept of all major operations, 
such as firebox work, locumotive cylinders, frames, etc., 
said Mr. Gjersten. Where stamping is practicable, he 
said, it may be done, the date and place where weld 
was made and the operator’s initials, being thus shown. 
Failures of welds should be made known to those in 
charge and to the welder. Careful following up of 
work that has not been satisfactory, will make all 
concerned alert to improve the work, and will make 
it possible to determine the success of the practice. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. Gjersten’s paper 
it was brought out that standard fireboxes are com- 
pletely oxy-acetylene welded, butt welded from both 
sides, and it was said that no failures of these welds 
have been experienced. Broken locomotive cylinders 
are repaired by gas welding, and method of preheating 
was shown by lantern slides. Out of 137 such repairs, 
only seven have failed, and in this connection it was 
stated that unless a weld is 100 per cent it is not con- 
sidered a success. The seven cylinders that were re- 
paired and failed, failed after one or two years of 
service. Interest centered on the brick furnace put up 
around the cylinder for preheating. From 3 to 4 hr. 
are required to heat the cylinder. In connection with 
the use of automatic electric welding equipment used 
in building up driving wheel centers, it was said that 
such equipment can deposit from two to three times 
as much metal as an operator. It was also stated that 
there is a big field for automatic welding equipment 
in railroad shop work. 

The organization of the welding and the general 
practice followed by the Canadian National Railways, 
were outlined by F. H. Williams, assistant test engineer, 
of that railroad. The practice is for the most part 
similar to that on many American railroads. The 
paper gives data on the training of operators, inspec- 
tion and testing of work, selection of material, design 
of parts to be welded, organization of the supervisory 
force, standard instructions for welding, control of pro- 
cedure, check on service results, and economies. 
Economies effected by thermit, oxy-acetylene, and elec- 
tric welding and the net savings in reclaiming some 
14 different parts were shown in detail in an appendix 
to the paper. 

A number of microphotographs were shown by Mr. 
Williams to illustrate the effect of the heat of the 
oxy-acetylene and electric welding processes and the 
value of annealing the weld and parent metal. It was 
stated that there is considerable investigational work 
to be done along the lines of determining the proper 
annealing temperatures of both the deposited and 
parent metals. 


Discuss Teaching of Welding in Engineering Schools 


T a session devoted to “Welding Science in the 
Engineering Curriculum of Universities,” the 
status of welding instruction was outlined by several 
educators and suggestions were made as to how the 
welding industry can cooperate with the universities 
to produce the best results. 

The rapid growth of the welding industry during 
the past 15 years was commented upon by Prof. O. D. 
Rickly, Ohio State University, in a paper at this ses- 
sion. “Originally used for making repairs,” he said, 
“then gradually working its way into production of 
light steel work, welding has finally reached the point 
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where it is furnishing competition to the rivet in the 
construction of plate work such as storage tanks and 
boilers, and, according to recent reports, it has also 
been used in place of rivets in the erection of structural 
steel buildings. With the practical side of 
welding making such farreaching strides, the ques- 
tion may well be asked as to what the various engineer- 
ing schools are doing in the way of teaching the 
welding science. The mechanics of riveting has been 
taught for years and if welding is to replace riveting, 
our embryo engineers naturally must be taught the 
mechanics and construction of welded joints.” 
Other aspects of the question were discussed in 
papers by Prof. W. P. Turner, Purdue University; 
Prof. E. L. Lucas, Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; Prof. S. T. Hart, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Prof. F. V. Larkin, Lehigh University. 


Further Welding Research Suggested 


UGGESTIONS for further research in welding 

processes and technique were made by committee 
chairmen and others at a meeting of the American 
Bureau of Welding, which was presided over by C. A. 
Adams, professor of electrical engineering Harvard 
Engineering School, Cambridge, Mass., and director of 
the welding bureau. 

The bureau plans to undertake some fundamental 
investigations as to the “reason why of things,” now 
unknown or only vaguely understood, and the ultimate 
aim of the bureau is the placing of welding on a sound 
scientific basis. A committee on fundamental investi- 
gations has been formed and the suggestions made at 
the meeting were addressed to the committee. 

Study of the effect of the chemical composition of 
welding wire was one of several suggestions made 
in a report by H. M. Hobart, consulting engineer 
General Electric Co., and chairman of the bureau’s 
electric arc welding research committee, which was 
read by W. Spraragen, secretary of the bureau. It 
was also suggested that physicists and metallurgists 
be represented on the fundamental investigation com- 
mittee. In a brief report on “Procedure Control,” S. W. 
Miller, consulting engineer, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Laboratories, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., and chair- 
man of the bureau’s gas welding committee, urged the 
collection and distribution of available welding knowl- 
edge for use by welders. 

The investigation of fatigue properties of welds 
was stressed as a fundamental by H. L. Whittemore, 
chief of the engineering mechanics section of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington. Investigation of 
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welds subjected to high temperatures was also brought 
up, and a progress report of tests made along this line 
by the San Francisco section of the welding society, 
were read by Mr. Spraragen. Non-destructive tests 
of welds by the magnetic, electrical conductivity and 
X-ray methods were discussed briefly by A. V. DeFor- 
rest, American Chain Co., Bridgeport. 

Elimination of spatter in are welding when using 
heavy current and large electrodes was suggested as 
an item of investigation by Professor Adams. This 
spatter, it was said, has been an obstacle to the de- 
velopment of the electric welding art. Investigation 
of the effect of heat-treatment of various deposited 
weld metals, and of the forging of welds, was also sug- 
gested by Professor Adams and others. 


Exposition of Welding Equipment Comprehensive 


HE exposition of welding equipment and supplies, 

with more than 40 companies participating, was 
housed in the Broadway Auditorium, in space adjoin- 
ing the room in which the technical sessions were held. 

Electric and gas welding, and cutting equipment of 
all types were demonstrated in attual operation and 
thermit welding material was also exhibited. A broad 
line of accessories, including a number of brands of 
welding wire and rods, was also displayed. Much 
of the equipment was of recent design and some of 
it had not been previously announced to users. Two 
English companies, the Alloy Welding Processes, Ltd., 
and the Liquid Air Co., both of London, had exhibits. 
Ample ‘space for booths and wide aisles favored the 
proper exposition of the equipment on view. 

A feature of the exposition was the large number 
of welded products shown in the main aisle of the 
auditorium. These included a welded automobile body, 
fuselage of an airplane, samples of welded pipe lines, 
fan housings, barrels, hoppers, tanks, and a section of 
the Linde insert plate gas-welded truss. In addition 
a wide variety of welded specimens, photographs of 
installations, microphotographs of .welds, test and 
other data was to be seen at the booths of many of 
the exhibitors. 


Detroit Selected for Next Fall Meeting 


The board of directors voted to hold the next fall 
meeting in Detroit. The annual meeting will take 
place in New York in April as heretofore. W. Sprara- 
gen, secretary of the American Bureau of Welding, was 
officially appointed technical secretary of the American 
Welding Society and Miss M. M. Kelly was appointed 
recording secretary and assistant treasurer. 





EN thousand square feet of 

floor space is provided in a 
new tool-steel warehouse recent- 
ly completed by the Ziv Steel & 
Wire Co., 2945-51 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. Office space, 
which is provided on the second 
floor at the front of the building, 
occupies an additional 3000 sq. 
ft. A truck and teaming en- 
trance to the warehouse is lo- 
cated on an alley, and there is a 
clear center aisle so that material 
may be delivered by truck to a 
hoist on a monorail system, 
which circles the clear floor area. 
Rounds and squares from %-in. 
up to 4-in. are stored horizontal- 
ly in racks as shown in the illus- 
tration, and larger material is 
piled on the floor beneath the 
monorail track. The stock carried 
consists of a full range of ‘sizes 
of alloy and carbon tool steel, 
both annealed and unannealed, 
such as is required for a wide 
range of tool making. Power 
hack saws are provided to cut 
stock to specified lengths. Offi- 
cers of the company are Gus. F. 
Ziv, president; A. Ziv, vice- 
president; Norman Hyslip, gen- 
eral sales manager, and A. 
Brunck, sales manager. 
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British Discuss Metallurgical Problems 


Repeated Melting of Certain Alloys—Magnesium Alloys—Steel 


Wire for Rope—Foundry Conditions 


(Special Correspondence) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 8.—The winter activities 
of British technical societies are now in full operation. 
Neither the Iron and Steel Institute nor the Institute 
of Metals hold any meetings at this time of the year, 
but the local sections of the Institute of Metals all 
have regular programs arranged and many interesting 


subjects are down for discussion between now and next 
spring. 


The Metallurgist in Industry 


The London section of the Institute of Metals opened 
its session with an address from the chairman, A. H. 
Mundey, who chose as his subject the “Position of the 
Metallurgist in Industry.” Mr. Mundey enumerated 
the duties of the works metallurgist in a large engi- 
neering or manufacturing establishment, which de- 
mands not only a well-trained man of liberal education, 
but one possessing real personality and character, with 
broad sympathy and knowledge of human nature. 

Mr. Mundey referred at some length to the question 
of the need for repeated melting of certain alloys if 
satisfactory castings are to be obtained. While point- 
ing out that the costly and troublesome practice of 
repeated melting and ingotting which is standard prac- 
tice, particularly in regard to high-tensile brasses, 
would not be adopted and maintained without adequate 
reason, he accepted the view expressed by scientific 
metallurgists that there is nothing in our knowledge 
of the nature and constitution of alloys to suggest that 
repeated melting is necessary or even desirable for 
the mere purpose of securing complete mixing of the 
ingredients of an alloy, but he remarked that in prac- 
tice this view is not always borne out. 

The speaker referred.also to the problem of heating 
which naturally engages the attention of the metal- 
lurgist in industry, also to the effect of impurities in 
the metals. He pointed out that a small quantity of 
arsenic in lead alters the surface tension and promotes 
solidification in the spheroidal condition aimed at in 
making buckshot; small proportions of arsenic in 
tin induce a well-marked crystalline structure, while 
its effect on antimony alone is not striking. In the 
ternary alloys of lead, antimony and tin, however, 
strange and interesting but disturbing features are 
noticed. In certain alloys the crystalline structure is 
greatly accentuated by 1 to 2 per cent of arsenic, yet 
a similar amount modifies richer alloys and reduces 
the crystalline condition amazingly. 


Large-Grained Steel Wire and Rope Wire 


Dr. E. M. Horsburgh, in a paper read before the 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 
described his investigation of the question as to whether 
a large-grained mild steel wire exhibited properties 
distinct from those of steel rope wire. The opinion 
formed by the author is that steel which has been 
drawn to exhibit something approaching its greatest 
tensile strength, or the hardest plough steel, does not 
necessarily form the most suitable material for winding 
ropes. While in a winding rope a high tenacity is 
perhaps the chief essential, reliability under shock and 
durability are almost as important. The failure of 
Winding ropes occurs through cumulative effects of 
abrasion, corrosion, shock, vibration, bending and age. 
The use of a hard material reduces abrasion. 

As regards the live load and shock effects which are 
so important in causing failure, the question for which 
an answer is sought is: What is the most suitable 
condition for the highly fibrous drawn sorbitic steel? 
Possibly too large a grain is not wanted, as it might 
be dangerous under longitudinal shock. But if rope 
wire were drawn so as to exhibit a somewhat lesser 
fraction of its maximum tenacity than is at present 
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customary, its material would still be able to yield 
under heavy shock, instead of being likely to part. It 
would seem that the most suitable wire for roping is 
a wire of fine structure, but not too highly drawn, so 
that the grains should still be able to adjust themselves 
infinitesimally under shock, thus insuring a longer 
working life. 


Magnesium and Its Alloys 


W. R. D. Jones dealt with this subject in a paper 
which he read before the Royal Aeronautical Society. 
In a commercial sense, he said, magnesium is a new 
metal for constructional purposes and its present state 
of development is the same as that of aluminum about 
20 or 30 years ago. However, it is well entitled to 
serious consideration as a material of construction, 
and although its properties when in the “as cast” 
condition are not striking, its strength is so increased 
by forging that it will probably find extensive use in 
the unalloyed condition. 

Magnesium metal must be melted in a steel or iron 
crucible, as the use of a clay crucible causes contami- 
nation with silicon, and the use of graphite crucibles 
is not possible on account of the carbide formation. 
The author has succeeded in producing sound ingots 
up to 4 in. in diameter, free from gas holes, slag 
inclusions, contamination of the melt with iron or 
silicon, and with complete freedom from burning. The 
method is as follows: 


A bottom-pouring forged steel crucible is “broken 
in” by forming on the internal surface a skin of mag- 
nesium or a magnesium-rich iron alloy by melting 
scrap metal in it for some hours. In this way no 
iron from the crucible, stopper or stirrer goes into the 
melt. With satisfactory melting practice, the loss 
should not exceed 0.50 to 0.75 per cent. Any trace of 
moisture in the metal, flux or crucible will result in 
unsound castings. The melting operation can be car- 
ried out in an upright circular gas furnace. When 
melting is complete, the metal is thoroughly stirred 
to incorporate the flux in the molten metal. The gas 
supply is turned off and the crucible allowed to cool 
slowly. When freezing is complete, the gas supply is 
turned on again and the metal remelted as rapidly as 
possible. Stirring is not again resorted to in order 
that the metal shall not be contaminated with flux 
and slag. The gas supply is lowered and the pot 
allowed to remain at rest for a few minutes. The pot 
is then taken from the furnace and teemed into the 
mold, placed an inch or so below. For chill castings 
the molds of forged steel or cast iron, pre-heated to 
a temperature between 350 and 400 deg. C., should 
have a smooth polished finish, showing no tool marks; 
a slight taper on molds larger than about 1% in. in 
diameter was found to be beneficial. The forging of 
alloys containing from 85 to 90 per cent magnesium 
is performed by rolling, extruding, drawing and ham- 
mering, and drop forging, with a general improvement 
in the mechanical properties. The best forging tem- 
peratures are from 410 to 450 deg. C. The billets 
should be heated and soaked at the temperature in a 
gas furnace free from the possibility of flames im- 
pinging on the bars and under pyrometric control 


The author considers the best practice is to use a 
muffle furnace heated to a constant temperature of 
420 deg. C., plus or minus 5 deg., then to place the 
billets inside, and after the temperature has again 
reached 420 deg. C., to allow the bars to soak for one 
hour. Some of the chief uses for these alloys are: 
(1) portable instruments and artificial limbs; (2) con- 
structional members in aircraft construction (thin 
sheets for casing having a tensile strength of 25 tons 
are readily obtainable); (3) piston metals for internal 
combustion engines. 

R. F. Shaw, in his presidential address to the Lon- 
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engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh. 

The series of tests described by Mr. Candy were 
those conducted at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, by the Westinghouse company, and 
referred to in THE Iron AGE of Aug. 5, page 344. The 
results of the tests have been outlined also in other 


publications and were presented to an interested audi- 
ence at the recent annual convention of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction. These tests were said 
to have proved so conclusively that properly designed 
and fabricated arc welded connections have so many 
merits that a contract was awarded to the American 
Bridge | to construct a five-story, 70 x 220-ft., mill- 
type building 80-ft. high at the Sharon, Pa., works 
f the Westinghouse company. Several views of this 


building, five bays of which were erected at the time 
iphs were taken, Nov. 12, were shown by 
antern slide Of the five bays erected, only one bay 
mpletely welded. 

entire series of tests included 22 specimens 
g various structural joints and members, but 
details were given on only a few of the specimens. 


f. 
Y 


Colun nnections, the design of which was 
tressed as offering an interesting study, in that con- 

uity may be obtained with are welding at less ex- 
vense than where riveted designs are used, was first 
aken up. The welded connections were also said to 
ye stronger than the riveted connections. Three speci- 
mens built to substantiate these ideas were shown by 
lantern slides and the design, method of test and re- 
sults discussed. Two specimens, prepared to show the 
advantages gained by simply substituting arc welding 
for 1 ¢ in tension members, were also illustrated 


f . 
and described. 


; 


Data was also given on a series of three beam 
connections and of four specimen girders. One of the 
latter specimens was riveted and another was con- 
structed of the same parts but assembled by arc 
welding. The third girder specimen was designed to 
take all the advantage of the possibilities of joining 
structural steel members by the use of arc welding to 
produce a girder of equal strength using less weight 
of steel. The fourth specimen was also designed to 
take maximum advantage of are welding to use an 
amount of steel having approximately the same weight 
as the riveted girder. 

All of these girders failed in a similar manner, 
principally by buckling of the top flange. It was stated 
that during the tests of these girders none of the welds 
showed signs of distress even at the points of maximum 
stress. 


Welded Joints Develop Full Strength of Members 


In concluding his paper, which was presented in 
abstract at the meeting, Mr. Candy stated that the 
tests demonstrate: 

1 Welded joints can be constructed in such man- 
ner as to develop fully the ultimate strength of the 
structural members connected 

2? —Beams and girders can be connected to columns 
so as to produce absolute fixation 

° Lines of beams or girders can be connected so 
as to provide complete continuity across the supports, 
whether the supports be girders or columns. 

41—That a steel I-beam of given section and length 
will sustain a far greater load if fixed at its ends by 
a suitably designed welded joint than if supported by 
standard riveted connections consisting of top and 
bottom angles A 9-in. standard I-beam framed be- 
tween rigid upright columns & ft. apart by means of 
specially desiened welded connections sustained a load 
25 per cent greater than a beam of the same size and 
length framed between columns by means of riveted 
top and bottom angles of %-in thickness 

5 A plate girder ass¢ mbled by welding and con- 
sisting of nothing but sheared plates, has a far greater 
bending strength than a riveted plate-and-angle girder 
of the same weight, due to the better distribution of 
the steel in the cross section A 15-in. plate girder 
assembled by welding and simply supported on a 14-ft 
span developed more than 50 per cent greater strength 
than a riveted plate-and-angle girder of the same depth 
and the same weight. 

6—A double-angle tension member such as ts used 
in trusses was connected at the ends by welding, and 
when tested to tension failure broke through the angles 
at a load 30 per cent greater than the load at which a 
hanger consisting of the same size angles with riveted 
end connections failed 


The joints described by Mr. Candy are being used 
in the five-story building being fabricated and erected 
by the American Bridge Co. for the Sharon, Pa. works 
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of the Westinghouse company. It was announced that 
on Dec. 15 and 16, the Westinghouse compa: ; 


inka 
hold open house at Sharon, Pa., and an invitation nt 
extended to witness the welding of the structure _ 

Some of the test specimens such as discussed in the 
paper were on view at the Westinghouse company’s 


booth during the exposition. 
To a question as to the cost of the welded struct 
as compared to a riveted structure, Mr. Car 
that it could not be determined exactly until 1 
ing had been completed. It might be 10 per 
20 per cent less. In answer to another question, it 
was stated that lengths of material had been held 
to much closer tolerances than for a riveted struct 
in order to be sure to give the welders as little trouble 
as possible in their work on the building. Mr. Candy 
said, however, that after this first job, he was not sur 
that .it will be necessary to work to such 
tolerances. 
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Gives Data on 40-Ft. Welded Roof Truss 


PABER that was regarded as containing much of 

interest for construction engineers, as wel! as for 
welding engineers, was that of H. H. Moss, Linde Air 
Products Co., New York, on “Tests on Oxy-Acetylene 
Welded Roof Trusses.” 

Numerous lantern slides were used to illustrate 
Mr. Moss’ paper, which was devoted to the development 
and testing of a series of welded roof trusses by the 
Linde company at its Buffalo, N. Y., engineering 
laboratories. The test data presented were for the 
most part the same as published in THE IRON Ace of 
Aug. 26, page 544. A section of one of the trusses 
tested was on view during the time of the exposition 
of welding equinment. 

Before describing the tests, Mr. Moss outlined some 
of the features of the joint design developed for these 
welded trusses. Initial studies produced what has been 
termed “insert plate joint.” The next step was to 
apply this principle of joint designing in a completed 
truss. Designs were prepared for a series of trusses 
of 40-ft. span, one-quarter pitch, spaced 15-ft. center 
to center, to withstand a load of 40 Ib. per sq. ft., of 
horizontal projection. All loads were disposed ver- 
tically at each panel point and summed up to 3000 |b. 
per panel, there being seven panel points of concen- 
trated loading, not including those at the end supports. 

For comparison it was necessary to study a riveted 
truss from the same specification. From the same 
billet producing the members of the riveted truss a 
duplicate set of members was rolled, with which a 
truss was fabricated differing from the riveted truss 
only in respect to the joints, which were welded by 
the insert plate method. In all, five trusses were made 
up for testing: One welded, symmetrical double angle 
type; one riveted; one welded, having duplicate mem- 
bers to the riveted truss; one welded pipe truss; and 
one welded truss made up for the most part of stock 
tees. A preliminary welded truss was developed to 
gain general experience. The method of testing was 
described at length and a summary of results, outlined 
in part in our issue of Aug. 26, was given. 


Other Examples of Structural Welding 


At the same session welded structures built in other 

countries were illustrated and described by W. Spra- 
ragen, secretary of the American Bureau of Welding. 
Among these were gas holders in Australia; an all- 
welded ship, the Fulgar; and an all-welded gas wash- 
ing tank measuring 75 x 100 ft. 
_ Some of the testing equipment of the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, was shown by means of lantern 
slides by H. L. Whittemore, chief of the engineering 
mechanics section of the Bureau. Of interest was th 
ten-million pound testing machine used for the testing 
of brick walls. The testing of tanks and rail joints 
was shown, and the testing of a welded girder 
described. 

_A few examples of the application of welding to 
ship construction at the Newport News Shipbuilding 
. Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va., were shown by 
J. W. Owens, director of welding of that company. 
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Of interest was a thermit welded new stern frame, and 
a completely welded condenser for a merchant ship. 


Structural Steel Welding Committee Organized 


Organization of the structural steel welding com 
mittee was completed at a meeting of that committee. 
under the chairmanship of J. H. Edwards. assistant 
chief engineer of the American Bridge Co., New York 
Essential problems of the committee were discussed and 
five subcommittees appointed. 

One subcommittee, headed by F. T. Llewellyn, 
United States Steel Corporation, New York. will collect 
all the data that has been published on the subject of 
structural steel welding. Another subcommittee. with 
L. H. Miller, chief engineer of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, chairman, will specify types of 
tests, materials, etc., to secure information required 
by the designing engineer. A third committee. under 
the chairmanship of F. M. Farmer, chief engineer, 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York, will lay 
out the variables in welding and outline procedure 
control in the testing of welded structural members. 

There is also a subcommittee on nomenclature, the 
chairman of which is J. W. Owens, director of welding, 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va., and another on ways and means for secur- 
ing support of investigational activities in the struc- 
tural welding field. The chairman of the latter com- 
mittee is E. H. Ewertz, general manager of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., Moore plant, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Welding Wire Being Actively Investigated 


HAT the matter of welding wire is assuming 

greater importance than in the past was plainly in 
dicated in the discussion at a well-attended meeting 
of the welding wire specifications committee, which is 
headed by C. A. McCune, director of research American 
Chain Co., Bridgeport. It seemed generally felt that 
the committee has a serious line of work ahead of it 

Two classes of samples, designated as very good 
and very bad, were collected by the committee from 
users throughout the country, and these samples were 
tested by welding, flame test, etc., to ascertain why 
they were designated as good and bad. 

The purpose of the investigation was to obtain a 
basis for improving the present welding wire speci 
fications to include other items than chemical composi- 
tion. The part of the present specification stating, in 
effect, that the wire shall possess good weldable quali- 
ties, is thought by the committee and others to be too 
ambiguous to give the best assistance to the welding 
industry. The committee plans to make some definite 
recommendations along this line at the next meeting 
of the society. 


Welding of Locomotive Parts Described 


OME of the major welding operations in the con- 

struction and maintenance of locomotives were 
outlined by G. H. Gjersten, master welder, Northern 
Pacific Railway Co., St. Paul, Minn., in a paper on 
the “Welding of Locomotive Parts.” The paper was 
presented at the opening session, the chairman of which 
was A. G. Oehler, associate editor of Railway Age, 
New York. ’ 

Oxy-acetylene, electric and thermit welding are 
employed. In railroad work the thermit process is 
limited largely to the welding of engine frames, while 
the oxy-acetylene and electric are cover much the same 
field in the welding of many steel parts. The general 
run of castings and parts made of cast iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum, etc., are welded by the oxy-acetylene 
process. In cast iron, many heavy sections, such as 
encountered in shop machinery to be repaired, are 
welded with the thermit process. Other cast iron sec- 
tions such as cannot be properly preheated for either 
the oxy-acetylene or thermit process, are repaired by 
the electric arc process using the usual system of dis- 
tribution of steel studs about the welded junction. The 
proficiency of the available operators was also men- 
tioned as a factor in the selection of the particular 
process to employ, and the equipment and facilities 
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with which to perform the work are also to be con- 
sidered 

\ list of 40 of the most common applications of 
fusion welding, and the process or processes used, in 


the constructi and maintenance of locomotives in 


n 
cluded the building up of locomotive guides, steel drive 
‘ 


wheel centers, trailer wheel centers and stee! driving 
box flanges by automatic electric welding. Car work 

luded bolsters, truck sides, coupler coupler knuckles, 
axles (end collars), truck pedestals, air reservoirs and 
enter plates Many of these applications were illus 


trated by means of lantern slides and savings accom- 
plished by welding were cited 


Records Kept of Major Operations 


In order that the success and economy of the vari 
ous welding applications may be definitely known, 
careful records should be kept of all major operations, 
such as firebox work, locumotive cylinders, frames, ete., 
said Mr. Gjersten. Where stamping is practicable, he 
said, it may be done, the date and place where weld 
was made and the operator’s initials, being thus shown. 
Failures of welds should be made known to those in 
charge and to the welder. Careful following up of 
work that has not been satisfactory, will make all 
concerned alert to improve the work, and will make 
it possible to determine the success of the practice 

In the discussion that followed Mr. Gjersten’s paper 
it was brought out that standard fireboxes are com 
pletely oxy-acetylene welded, butt welded from both 
sides, and it was said that no failures these welds 
have been experienced. Broken locomotive cylinders 
are repaired by gas welding, and method of preheating 
was shown by lantern slides. Out of 137 such repairs, 
only seven have failed, and in this connection it was 
stated that unless a weld is 100 per cent it is not con- 
sidered a success. The seven cylinders that were re 
paired and failed, failed after one or two years of 
service. Interest centered on the brick furnace put up 
around the cylinder for preheating. From 3 to 4 hr 
are required to heat the cylinder. In connection with 
the use of automatic electric welding equipment used 
in building up driving wheel centers, it was said that 
such equipment can deposit from two to three times 
as much metal as an operator. It was also stated that 
there is a big field for automatic welding equipment 
in railroad shop work. 

The organization of the welding and the genera! 
practice followed by the Canadian National Railways, 
were outlined by F. H. Williams, assistant test engineer, 
of that railroad. The practice is for the most part 
similar to that on many American railroads. The 
paper gives data on the training of operators, inspec 
tion and testing of work, selection of material, design 
of parts to be welded, organization of the supervisory 
force, standard instructions for welding, control of pro 
cedure, check on service results, and economies. 
Economies effected by thermit, oxy-acetylene, and elec- 
tric welding and the net savings in reclaiming some 
14 different parts were shown in detail in an appendix 
to the paper. 

A number of microphotographs were shown by Mr. 
Williams to illustrate the effect of the heat of the 
oxy-acetylene and electric welding processes and the 
value of annealing the weld and parent metal. It was 
stated that there is considerable investigational work 
to be done along the lines of determining the proper 
annealing temperatures of both the deposited and 


parent metals 
Discuss Teaching of Welding in Engineering Schools 


T a session devoted to “Welding Science in the 
A Engineering Curriculum of Universities,” the 
status of welding instruction was outlined by several 
educators and suggestions were made as to how the 
welding industry can cooperate with the universities 
to produce the best results. 

The rapid growth of the welding industry during 
the past 15 years was commented upon by Prof. 0. D. 
Rickly, Ohio State University, in a paper at this ses- 
sion. “Originally used for making repairs,” he said, 
“then gradually working its way into production of 
light steel work, welding has finally reached the point 
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where it is furnishing competition to the rivet in the 
construction of plate work such as storage tanks and 


boilers, and, according to recent reports, it has also 
been used in place of rivets in the erection of structural 
steel buildings. . With the practical side of 


welding making such farreaching strides, the ques- 

nm may well be asked as to what the various engineer- 
ng s hools are doing in the way of teaching the 
welding science. The mechanics of riveting has been 
taught for years and if welding is to replace riveting, 

r embryo engineers naturally must be taught the 
mecha! and construction of welded joints.” 

Other aspects of the question were discussed in 
Prof. W. P. Turner, Purdue University; 
Prof. E. L. Lucas, Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; Prof. S. T. Hart, Syracuse Uni- 
’ t nd Prof. F. V. Larkin, Lehigh University. 


Further Welding Research Suggested 
“NUGGESTIONS for further research in welding 
S 


" 


processes and technique were made by committee 


hairmen and others at a meeting of the American 
Bureau of Welding, which was presided over by C. A. 
Adams, professor of electrical engineering Harvard 


Engineering School, Cambridge, Mass., and director of 
the welding bureau. 

The bureau plans to undertake some fundamental 
investigations as to the “reason why of things,” now 
unknown or only vaguely understood, and the ultimate 
aim of the bureau is the placing of welding on a sound 
scientific basis. A committee on fundamental investi- 
gations has been formed and the suggestions made at 
the meeting were addressed to the committee. 

Study of the effect of the chemical composition of 
welding wire was one of several suggestions made 
in a report by H. M. Hobart, consulting engineer 
General Electric Co., and chairman of the bureau’s 
electric arc welding research committee, which was 
read by W. Spraragen, secretary of the bureau. It 
was also suggested that physicists and metallurgists 
be represented on the fundamental investigation com 
mittee. Ina brief report on “Procedure Control,” S. W. 
Miller, consulting engineer, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Laboratories, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., and chair- 
man of the bureau’s gas welding committee, urged the 
collection and distribution of available welding knowl- 
edge for use by welders. 

The investigation of fatigue properties of welds 
was stressed as a fundamental by H. L. Whittemore, 


chief of the engineering mechanics section of the 
3ureau of Standards, Washington. Investigation of 
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welds subjected to high temperatures was ; 


up, and a progress report of tests made alon . 
by the San Francisco section of the weldi 
were read by Mr. Spraragen. Non-destry 
of welds by the magnetic, electrical condu 
X-ray methods were discussed briefly by A. 
rest, American Chain Co., Bridgeport. 
Elimination of spatter in are welding wh 
heavy current and large electrodes was sug; 
an item of investigation by Professor Ada 
spatter, it was said, has been an obstacl« 
velopment of the electric welding art. Iny 
of the effect of heat-treatment of various 
weld metals, and of the forging of welds, was 
gested by Professor Adams and others. 


Exposition of Welding Equipment Comprehensive 


HE exposition of welding equipment and 

with more than 40 companies participating 
housed in the Broadway Auditorium, in spac: 
ing the room in which the technical sessions we1 

Electric and gas welding, and cutting equip 
all types were demonstrated in actual operat 
thermit welding material was also exhibited. A 
line of accessories, including a number of brands of 
welding wire and rods, was also displayed. Mucl 
of the equipment was of recent design and s 
it had not been previously announced to users. 
English companies, the Alloy Welding Processes, 
and the Liquid Air Co., both of London, had ex! 
Ample space for booths and wide aisles favored the 
proper exposition of the equipment on view. 

A feature of the exposition was the large number 
of welded products shown in the main aisle of the 
auditorium. These included a welded automobile body, 
fuselage of an airplane, samples of welded pipe lines, 
fan housings, barrels, hoppers, tanks, and a section of 
the Linde insert plate gas-welded truss. In addition 
a wide variety of welded specimens, photographs of 
installations, microphotographs of welds, test and 


other data was to be seen at the booths of many of 
the exhibitors. 





Detroit Selected for Next Fall Meeting 


The board of directors voted to hold the next fall 
meeting in Detroit. The annual meeting will take 
place in New York in April as heretofore. W. Sprara- 
gen, secretary of the American Bureau of Welding, was 
officially appointed technical secretary of the American 
Welding Society and Miss M. M. Kelly was appointed 
recording secretary and assistant treasurer. 


EN thousand square feet 

floor space is provided in 4 
new tool-steel warehouse recent 
ly completed by the Ziv Stee! & 
Wire Co., 2945-51 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. Office space 
which is provided on the seconc 
floor at the front of the building 
occupies an additional 3000 sq 
ft. A truck and teaming en 
trance to the warehouse is lo- 
cated on an alley, and there is a 
clear center aisle so that materia! 
may be delivered by truck to a 
hoist on a monorail system 
which circles the clear floor area 
Rounds and squares from %%4-!0 
up to 4-in. are stored horizonta!- 
ly in racks as shown in the illus 
tration, and larger material is 
piled on the floor beneath the 
monorail track. The stock carriec 
consists of a full range of sizes 
of alloy and carbon tool steel 
both annealed and unannealed 
such as is required for a wide 
range of tool making. Power 
hack saws are provided to cut 
Stock to specified lengths. Off- 
cers of the company are Gus. F 
Ziv, president; A. Ziv, vice 
president; Norman Hyslip, ge" 
eral sales manager, and A. F 
Brunck, sales manager. 














British Discuss Metallurgical Problems 


Repeated Melting of Certain Alloys—Magnesium Alloys—Steel 
Wire for Rope—Foundry Conditions 
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LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 8.—The winter activities t t rial would still be able to yield 
of British technical societies are now in ful] operation. inder heavy shock, instead of being part. It 
Neither the Iron and Steel Institute nor the Institut: 
of Metals hold any meetings at this time of th ‘ 
but the local sections of the Institute of Metals all that the gt hould still ti t th 
have regular programs arranged and many interesti1 
subjects are down for discussion between now 
spring. 


AB AR NE it NEG LIS cyt it sae, 


e year, a wire of fine structure it not too highly d 


and next working lit 


The Metallurgist in Industry Magnesium and Its Alloys 


' . ‘ . 
The London section of the Institute of Metals pened W. R. D J — oo wen oe mee =o —— 
its session with an address from the chairman. A. H waten he read before the Royal Aeronautical Seek = 
Mundey, who chose as his subject the “Position of the In a COMUNETCIAL Sense, RE Said, M — ooo = — 
Metallurgist in Industry.” Mr. Mundey enumerated metal For constructional pur] ; a ie ane ie 
the duties of the works metallurgist in a large engi- OF COVOPENens 16 the Samy a a ee one + he 
neering or manufacturing establishment, which de- <0 or 30 yt —. However, it a eae ae 
mands not only a well-trained man of liberal education, peas tte = ep eacenetht hla sage th oe engenaee 
but one possessing real personality and character, with - : anon a oe ee) ee : ae fae oak aaa 
broad sympathy and knowledge of human nature. CoSIee Sen aa ea ee ag Seca ace ne 
Mr. Mundey referred at some length to the question by forging Se aa I . ae ; 
of the need for repeated melting of certain alloys if the unalloyed condi oo es — pe ' 
satisfactory castings are to be obtained. While point- Magn um meta: - wagehee — ~r opts a o = 
ing out that the costly and troublesome practice of rucibie, as tne use OF & — cg sal shit oan 
repeated melting and ingotting which is standard prac- nation with silicon, and m * et = a =e se 
tice, particularly in regard to high-tensile brasses, is not possible on account of a ae he 
would not be adopted and maintained without adequate The author has succeeded a hte ss s 
reason, he accepted the view expressed by scientific - ‘ in. in ee ae a ‘oan i aa 
metallurgists that there is nothing in our knowledge INCIUSIONS, CONTAMINATION ; pelle tg a The 
of the nature and constitution of alloys to suggest that silicon, and with comprete rostem Sagas Sarteny 
repeated melting is necessary or even desirable for method is as follows 
the mere purpose of securing complete mixing of the ‘ ring fore tos e is “broken | 
; 
! 
; 


a ee 


= 


ami 


nee tr 


ingredients of an alloy, but he remarked that in prac- by forming on the orna ciaimaah am — 

tice this view is not always borne out. r @ magnesium-rict oS eae 
The speaker referred also to the problem of heating rap metal in it for ee eee eae 

which naturally engages the attention of the metal ~ " - 3 Seed = = a. : : 

lurgist in industry, also to the effect of impurities in 7 ede! ae er ' per cent trace 

the metals. He pointed out that a smal! quantity of me hieias et f r crucit 4 

arsenic in lead alters the surface tension and promotes ' s 

solidification in the spheroidal condition aimed at in ried out in an upriel 

making buckshot; small proportions of arsenic in melting is ote, the mets a = oe = _ 4 ‘ 

tin induce a well-marked crystalline structure, w hile ‘ ncosporacs Us wes be S . em ; an S i i, . 

its effect on antimony alone is not striking. In the supply . rem aa ete. the gas supely ie 1: 

ternary alloys of lead, antimony and tin, however, ee ee sn metal remeited as rapidly ; j 

strange and interesting but disturbing features are ' Stirring not ain resorted n ‘ 

noticed. In certain alloys the crystalline structure is t wu met hall not be contaminated with Mus } 

greatly accentuated by 1 to 2 per cent of arsenic, yet 1 slag The gas sup lowered and : mn : 

a similar amount modifies richer alloys and reduces aretha omy ‘ a Tanai 4 a a (| a 

the crystalline condition amazingly. eho a Es ee : 


r so below For cf rstings Bs 
' , ‘ . ant re ore hented to 
Large-Grained Steel Wire and Rope Wire the molds of f raged ste at mp : ad te 
Dr. E. M. Horsburgh, in a paper read before the : - th polished finish, showing no tool marks 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, ght taper on molds larger : shout ; % in. - 
described his investigation of the question as to whether liamneter " " und to we be nee iat Ihe wing 
a large-grained mild steel wire exhibited properties ove con _ ef a ee 
distinct from those of steel rope wire. The opinion ce ene Sanam amma aan 
formed by the author is that steel which has been nanten’ prepertion, The best ferstan tant ; 
drawn to exhibit something approaching its greatest onteeais iy teen: Gan te ON Gam 4 The billets 
tensile strength, or the hardest plough steel, does not hould be heated and soaked at thé Same at we it s 4 
necessarily form the most suitable material for winding furnace free from the poss b ity of me . i 
ropes. While in a winding rope a high tenacity - pinging on the bare and under pyt | ae 
perhaps the chief essential, reliability under shock and si silent dia a i a 
durability nattiipeneneden on ae —— a muffle furnace heated to a constant temperature of 
winding ropes occurs through a ae nl 420 deg. C., plus or minus 5 deg., then to place the 
abrasion, corrosion, chem a, ae billets inside, and after the temperature has again 
The use of a hard material — S eflests which are reached 420 deg. C., to allow the bars to soak for one 
As reganis the ms net aa ‘a sae for which hour. Some of the chief uses for these alloys are 
so important in ous comes, : 7 +. » most suitable (1) portable instruments and artificial limbs; (2) con- - 
an answer is sought = ee Pe w sorbitic steel? structional members in aircraft construction _ (thin 
condition for the highly fibrous — ated = it might sheets for casing having a tensile strength of 25 tons 
Pessthiy. the: tnewe-e wae —— Pe But if rope are readily obtainable); (3) piston metals for internal 
e ony a agp ene a somewhat lesser combustion engines. 1 ; 
wane Say cae ond ae than is at present R. F. Shaw, in his presidential address to the Lon- 
fraction of its maximum ’ i 
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don branch of the Institute of British Foundrymen said 
that foundrymen are ignorant of the scientific facts 
which are necessary for the improvement of their craft, 


Bethlehem and Other American 
Operations in Chile 


Charles M. Pepper, director of the Chile-American 
Association, has issued from the association’s offices at 
32 Broadway, New York, an important monograph en- 
titled “Mutual Trade and Resources of Chile and the 
United States.” Mr. Pepper, with his background of 
30 years of travel in South America and of contact 
with representatives of government and commerce in 
the countries to the south, has made no small contribu- 
tion to the better appreciation that exists today in the 
United States of the resources of Chile and vice versa. 
In the membership of the Chile-American Association 
are the Bethlehem Chile Iron Mines Co., the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., the American Smelting & Refining 
Co., the Westinghouse and General Electric export or- 
ganizations, Ingersoll-Rand Co., W. R. Grace & Co., 
Guggenheim Brothers, and banking and other interests. 

The pamphlet in its 87 pages graphically surveys 
the mining, manufacturing, agricultural, transporta- 
tion, commercial and financial resources of the two 
countries, the material being presented in English and 
Spanish in parallel columns. The growth of American 
investments in Chile from 25 millions to nearly 400 
millions in 20 yeurs is an epochal development to which 
the Panama Canal has contributed materially. This 
remarkable advance has put new responsibilities upon 
the Chile-American Association in the promotion of 
better intercourse and its work has been furthered by 
the increasing study of Spanish in the United States 
and of English in Chile. One of the association’s ac- 
tivities has been the providing of scholarships for rep- 
resentatives from Chile who have come to this country 
to take courses in medicine and surgery and in mining 
engineering. 


Simplification of Bore Sizes of Roller 


Bearings Determined Upon 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—Elimination of excessive 
varieties of bore sizes up to 6 in. of cylindrical roller 
bearings, those exclusive of that type which is now 
interchangeable with ball bearings, was determined 
upon as the initial step in simplification of cylindrical 
roller bearings at a meeting at the Department of Com- 
merce under the auspices of the National Committee 
on Metals Utilization here on Wednesday, Nov. 17. 

The conference was attended by a representative 
group of manufacturers. In considering the best 
method of making a survey of the existing varieties, 
the conference concurred in the belief that the request 
for data should come from the office of the National 
committee. It was also thought that the tentative sim- 
plified list be prepared by this committee for the criti- 
cism and modification of all the producers preliminary 
to submitting the list for consideration and adoption by 


a general conference of manufacturers, distributers 
and users. 





Exports and Imports in October Decline 
Slightly 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—Showing a decline of 10,001 
gross tons, United States exports of iron and steel in 
October totaled 172,070 tons as against 182,071 tons in 
September, according to the iron and steel division, De- 
partment of Commerce. Imports also declined in Oc- 
tober, totaling 81,830 tons, as compared with the 
September total of 85,484 tons. For the 10 months 
ended with October exports aggregated 1,749,029 tons, 
as against 1,448,491 tons for the corresponding period 
of 1925. Imports for the same 10 months totaled 959,272 
tons as against 765,187 tons for the corresponding 10 
months of last year. 
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and that this ignorance is responsible for much of the 
lack of progress and consequent anxiety and loss in the 
foundry industry. 


Water Transportation Essential to Equal 
Growth of All Parts of Country 


St. Louis, Nov. 23.—A _ letter from President 
Coolidge stating that he wanted the work of develop- 
ment of the waterways of the Mississippi for trans- 
portation purposes “to go on as rapidly as our financial 
resources will permit,” and to that end he “had an 
additional item of $10,000,000 put into the present bud- 
get,” was read here yesterday at the eighth annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Association. 

Advocating the further development of our inland 
waterways, Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, who was one of the principal speakers, asserted 
that new and cheaper means of transportation are 
essential to the equal advancement of all parts of the 
country. He said further: 


With the distortion of transportation rates resulting from 
the war and the Panama Canal, there has been a natural 
tendency of industry and commerce to migrate from the Mid- 
West to seaboard. This migration is exactly in the wrong 
direction. Sound national economy requires the establish- 
ment of industries nearer to our farmer consumers, for it 
gives both an immediate market to agricultural products and 
a large diversification of employment. Furthermore, if 
through cheaper transportation of raw materials we can 
give equal economic opportunity for the establishment of 
industry in the West, we shall secure a better distribution 
of population and tend away from the growing congestion of 
our enormous urban centers. 


South Feels Foreign Demand for Coal 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 23.—Coal producers in Alabama 
have been pushing output to help fill the shortage 
abroad occasioned by the British strike, as well as to 
supply the shipping trade. In addition to its usual de- 
liveries to ocean-going steamship lines, the Birming- 
ham district has been called upon to supply coal to 
coastwise vessels plying between Savannah, Ga., and 
Philadelphia. For export, heavy shipments of coal are 
being made through the port of Pensacola, Fla. The 
mines are operating six days a week, when a sufficient 
supply of railroad cars can be obtained. 


Heavy Bookings in Fabricated Steel Plate 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—Bookings of fabricated 
steel plate in October totaled 33,137 net tons, according 
to reports received by the Department of Commerce 
from 36 firms. This represented 49 per cent of capac- 
ity, against the same percentage of capacity in Sep- 
tember, with a total of 33,316 tons. Of the October 
bookings, 20,285 tons was for oil storage tanks; 2252 
tons for refining materials and equipment; 2052 tons 
for tank cars; 744 tons for gas holders; 994 tons for 
blast furnaces and 6800 tons for stacks and miscella- 
neous purposes. 

For the 10 months ended with October bookings 
have aggregated 356,612 tons, against 271,820 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1925 and 229,397 tons for 
the like period of 1924. The 10-month total this year 
exceeds the 12-month totals of both 1925 and 1924, 
which were respectively 332,804 tons and 313,109 tons. 


It is, however, far below the 1923 total of nearly 540,- 
000 tons. 





Atkins Company to Make Files 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, maker of silver 


steel saws, has added a file department to its organiza- 
tion, and the company trademark “Silver Steel” has 
been adopted for Atkins files. All types of standard 


files for all classes of work will be marketed through 
the regular channels of distribution. 








Steels Used by the Ford Company 


Chromium and Carbon Steels Classified in Several Grades—No 


Specifications for Sheets—How Gears Are Hardened 


TEEL used by the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 

methods followed in selecting steels for 
parts as well as the practices in heat treating and 
quenching were discussed in an interesting talk by J. L. 
McCloud, metallurgist of the Ford company, before the 
Cleveland chapter of the American Society for Steel 
Treating at its monthly meeting Nov. 19. Mr. McCloud 
mentioned the development in the Ford plant of the 
plan of using ‘special steels with the view of having 
material for different parts that would prove most sat 
isfactory, taking into consideration various factors 
such as ease in fabrication, machinability and cost of 
material. 

The speaker said that the Ford company uses the 
S. A. E. and other standard specifications from which 
it has built up its own specifications and that the ten- 
dency is to buy material on finer lines than covered in 
the standard specifications. The Ford company has 45 
steel specifications and several grades of cast iron. Its 
large production enables it to sort material at its 
source. For some parts it buys steel with a carbon 
range of ten points, but for some work it splits this 
up into two groups with a carbon range of five points. 
Sometimes it even insists on a one-point limit in carbon 
range. Other elements besides carbon are often equally 
important, particularly manganese and chromium. 
Types of steel used in the plant are designated by 
letter. 


and the 
various car 


Grades of Chromium Steel Used 


The company is now using chromium steel where 
it formerly used chrome-vanadium. With improvements 
in heat treating, it is getting physical properties with 
chromium steel that it formerly did not get with 
chrome-vanadium, said the speaker. It has classified 
chromium steel in several grades according to carbon 
content, although there is some variation in the content 
of other elements. Starting with a carbon content of 
0.17 to 0.22 per cent, these grades range up to one 
running 0.48 to 0.52 per cent carbon. Grade A, running 
0.17 to 0.22 per cent carbon, has 0.60 to 0.75 per cent 
manganese, 0.65 to 0.90 per cent chromium and 0.12 to 
0.15 per cent vanadium. 

A large tonnage of the chromium steel is used in 
structural sections, connecting rods, crank shafts and 
other parts. This has a Brinell hardness of around 300 
and sometimes up to 350. Some of the steel machined 
for connecting rods has a Brinell hardness of 340 to 364, 
but for steel of this hardness the temperature of both 
the furnace and quench must be controlled. Chromium 
steel, with 0.30 to 0.35 per cent carbon, is used in some 
connecting rods. 

The present policy of the company, said Mr. Me- 
Cloud, is to place its heat-treating equipment in its 
production lines instead of having it located in a sep- 
arate heat-treating department. It is necessary to get 
alloy steel out of the quench while it is pretty hot, and 
this is accomplished with conveyors. 


Method of Hardening Gears 


The practice of the company in hardening gears 
differs from the usual practice. These are given one 
quench after carburizing, and the work is allowed to 
cool in the boxes, and then the core is hardened. By 
watching the core as catefully as the case, fatigue frac- 
tures in gear teeth are avoided. When the highest 
precision is wanted in gears, they are given a draw 
at 800 deg. Fahr. before the final machine operation. — 

Another group of the common alloy steels used is 
a chrome steel of 0.95 to 1.05 per cent carbon for 
bearings, particularly ball bearings. These are . three 
grades, differing only in chromium content. Some 5 
per cent nickel steel is used for Lincoln steering —_ 
and some chrome-nickel steel is also used in the Lincoln 
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- tonnage of spring steel is used running 
from 0.45 t 


» 0.52 per cent in carbon, 0.85 to 0.90 per 
cent in manganese and 1.00 to 1.20 per cent in chro- 
mium. Some silico-manganese steel is also used for 


Snringes 
Spring 


Classes of Carbon Steel 


The main group of straight carbon steels used is 
divided into three classes according to carbon content, 
ranging from 0.27 to 0.35 for the lowest carbon up to 
0.40 to 0.45 per cent carbon. These all run from 0.70 
to 0.90 per cent in manganese. These steels are in moat 
cases heat treated. Some of this steel has been used 
for Ford rear axles in place of chrome steel, and all 
model T rear axles are made of these grades. It was 
found that, by using steel running 0.35 to 0.40 per cent 
in carbon, a steel with a Brinell hardness of 418 results. 


Fatigue tests of this steel are on a par with chromium 
steel and for some other parts the steel has proved 
far superior to chromium steel having a hardness of 
300. This steel, running 0.27 to 0.35 per cent in carbon, 
is used for quantities of bolts in which hardness is 
wanted and is also used for some machine parts. The 
same class of steel of the grade running 0.35 to 0.40 
per cent in carbon is used for some screw machine parts 


ind is found comparable to Bessemer screw stock 
How Sheet Steel Is Selected 


The company does not specify physical properties 
or sheet steel, having decided that the best test for 
this steel is the die that is to form the part. Thus the 
die becomes a testing machine. This has worked satis- 
factorily, although it is open to the objection that the 
plant passes the “buck” back to the steel mill to supply 
steel with the proper physical properties. For some 
stampings, particularly for chassis frames and chassis 
brackets, a steel running 0.23 to €.30 per cent carbon 
and 0.30 to 0.45 per cent manganese is used 

High-chromium or stainless steel is used for pump 
shafts and for airplane and boat parts. The company 
formerly used a small amount of tungsten steel, but 
found that by using chrome steel, although ita mag- 
netic properties are a little less, the advantages out- 
weighed those of the tungsten steel 

For staybolts for railroad locomotives, a low-carbon 
steel running 0.10 to 0.14 per cent carbon and 0.26 to 
0.40 per cent chromium is used in place of wrought 
iron; it has proved more satisfactory. With its use 
the breaking of staybolts has been largely eliminated 
on D. T. & L. locomotives. The hardest steel used for 
machining in production work is for Lincoln rear axle 
shafts. It has a Brinell hardness up to 387. 

The Ford company does very little carburizing. It 
improves the condition of the part by using high-carbon 
steel with the addition of alloys if required, and gets 
the necessary outside hardness without carburizing 

J. Fletcher Harper, president-elect of the national 
society, was present and spoke briefly. 


s 


Fire Clay Master Specifications 


United States Government master specifications for 
fire clay have been issued as circulars Nos. 297 and 208 
of the Bureau of Standards. The former, which is 
listed as Master Specification No. 335a, is for plastic 
fire clay refractories, while the other, which is No. 
334a, is for fire clay. Both give detailed requirements, 
methods of inspection and tests, etc., with illustrations 
of a furnace design for conducting simulated service 
tests. Copies of either specification may be had at 5c. 
each from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. 
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Depreciation Rates on Standard Basis 


Scientific Analysis to Determine Rates Acceptable to Tax 





Commissioner—To Simplify Tax Returns 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22.—Scientific study of the iron 
and steel industry for the purpose of establishing 
standard rates of depreciation for tax purposes, insti- 
tuted about two months ago, has created such wide- 
spread interest that the Department of Manufacture 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
issued a statement urging all other lines of industry 

» facilitate the work of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue by making similar study on their own initiative. 

The study in the iron and steel industry, brought 
about entirely by the voluntary cooperation of the 
industry with the bureau, is a far reaching and pro- 
gressive step looking to the setting up of typical rates 
of depreciation, which has been described as a “moot 
and difficult question for Government and business to 
reach an agreement upon.” The study in the iron 
and steel line undoubtedly will bring about general 
principles for fixing rates of depreciation which can 
be applied in other lines, although necessarily, the 
equipment in the various branches of industry being 
of a different character, there will be varying rates. 

But the movement being initiated in the iron and 
steel industry is especially significant because of the 
industry’s complicated character and many ramifica- 
tions. At the offices of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
it was stated that it probably will require one year or 
more to complete the study in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. 

Most of Industry Is Helping 


Promises of cooperation in preparing the schedules 
have been made by steel executives representing ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the productive capacity of 
the industry. The study is being conducted by John 
Alden Grimes, an engineer of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, whose time is being given largely to field 
work. Because the study is to be exceptionally com- 
prehensive, it will start with the raw material, includ- 
ing ore, coal and limestone, and go through the numer- 
ous processes of manufacture. It is understood also 
that the survey will take into account supplementary 
equipment, such as machine tools used in repair work, 
and that it may even embrace depreciation on such 
units as hospitals, etc. It is said that transportation 
in carrying ore, coal, etc., will be -omitted, but intra- 
plant transportation will be included in the work. 

When the bureau about two months ago issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Outline for the Study of Deprecia- 
tion and Maintenance,” demand for copies of the 
pamphlet was so great that the supply soon was en- 
tirely exhausted and the pamphlet no longer is avail- 
able for general distribution. Consisting of 38 pages, 
the pamphlet contains, in addition to textual matter, 
numerous technical schedules which will be used in the 
iron and steel undertaking, although it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they will be adopted precisely as 
proposed. 

This study of depreciation and maintenance charges 
made by the bureau has been undertaken with a view 
to the adoption of a definite procedure in the future 
audit of tax returns, but, according to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with no intention of reopening 
depreciation questions settled in audits already com- 
pleted. 

Agreement Simplifies Tax Returns 


Evidently having in mind iron and steel, along with 
other industries, the commissioner, in the pamphlet, 
said that he and certain industries have agreed upon 
fixed rates of depreciation as reasonable for major 
items of plant and equipment used in those particular 
industries. The preparation and audit of the returns 
of such taxpayers has been greatly simplified and ex- 
pedited by these agreements. The object of the present 
task, he points out, is to extend similar agreements to 
other industries as rapidly and completely as possible. 


With this in mind it is proposed to mak: 
tistical study of the related subjects of depr: 
maintenance and obsolescence, industry by 
to tabulate the results of such study; to forn 
tentative policy and determine tentative rates 
preeiation or for combined depreciation and mainte- 
nance charges; to refer the tentative rates and | 
to the taxpayers of each industry for comment, ges- 
tions for improvement, and either approval or disap- 
proval; and finally to adopt and publish such rates as 
the commissioner and the majority of the taxpayers 
of an industry have mutually approved as reasonab! 


Standard Rates Acceptable for Tax Returns 


The pamphlet explains that an average rate for 
depreciation, or for combined depreciation and mainte- 
nance charges, will be determined for each type of 
depreciable asset, and this average rate the commis- 
sioner will accept as reasonable at any time and for 
any purpose. 

In addition there will be determined customary 
maximum and minimum rates for depreciation, or for 
combined depreciation and maintenance charges. With- 
in this range any taxpayer will be permitted to select 
for consistent application a rate of depreciation or 
a combined rate for depreciation and maintenance 
charges, upon a reasonable showing that deterioration 
of his particular physical assets proceeds more or less 
rapidly than is usual in his industry. The approval 
of depreciation, or of combined depreciation and main- 
tenance rates, above the maximum or below the mini- 
mum customary rates for the industry will not be 
prohibited, if a taxpayer is able to produce convincing 
evidence that such rates are justified by peculiar con- 
ditions. 

It is pointed out that, if this plan can be placed in 
operation, it will enable any taxpayer, using the aver- 
age rate for depreciation or for combined depreciation 
and maintenance charges determined for his industry, 
to prepare a tax return involving depreciation, with a 
considerable saving of time and with the assurance 
that the amount of depreciation deducted will not then 
be disturbed by the commissioner. The advantages to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, in the quicker and 
cheaper audit of returns, are obvious. The pamphlet 
makes it clear that the schedules are not for the pur- 
pose of substituting a new method of accounting, but 
are proposed as guides to the manner in which available 
records may be furnished in a systematic manner. 


Use of Composite Rates 


Dealing with the principal problems of depreciation, 
it is pointed out that many of the larger corporate 
enterprises are consolidations or reorganizations of pre- 
decessor enterprises, in which the aggregate assets of 
other corporate enterprises have been acquired without 
allocation of the total cost of building assets, and fre- 
quently without appraisal of the physical assets re- 
quired. It is explained that a composite rate of “e- 
preciation is selected which, in the opinion of officers 
of the corporation, is a proper rate, “but its selection 
is frequently intuitive rather than analytical.” 

In the course of time certain depreciable items wi! 
be disposed of, and must be eliminated from the proP- 
erty account. For example, it is pointed out, if an asset 
of five years’ life is serapped at the end of five years 
there should be no deduction for loss, whereas 75 pet 
cent of the initial cost of the asset is its book value, 
in accordance with a 5 per cent composite rate 
depreciation. On the other hand, if an asset of 
years’ life is destroyed at the end of 20 years, the ° 
per cent composite rate of depreciation has resulted 
in its elimination as an asset in the books of account, 


whereas a loss of 60 per cent of its initial cost shou 
be recognized. 
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Motor-Drive Features Redesigned Uni- 
versal Tool and Cutter Grinder 


The larger of the two cutter grinding machines 
built by the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has been r 
designed, including the application of a complete, self- 
contained motor drive, each of the three operating un 
having its motor built into it. 

The length of the table has been increased to per- 
mit of mounting work 36 in. long between centers and 


+ 
its 





Self-contained Motor Drive Has Been Applied, Eaci 
of the Three Operating Units of the Redesigned To 
and Cutter Grinder Having Its Own Moto 


to provide a table traverse motion of 32 in. for bot} 
cylindrical and surface grinding operations. The cross 
feed motion of the table is 8% in. and an 8-in. vertical 
movement of the wheel column is possible. Work 12 in 


Air-Operated Spot Welding Machine 


Uniformity in heat, pressure and time, resulting it 
uniformly good welds, is claimed for a new air-operated 
spot welder, known as the Hi-Speed, which has been 
placed on the market by the Gibb Welding Machines 
Co., Bay City, Mich. Reduction of fatigue in pro- 
duction operations is an advantage stressed, and on 
sheet metal of No. 18 gage and heavier, increased speed 
of operation is also claimed. 

The arrangement of the air-operating mechanism 
may be noted from the accompanying illustration. The 
upper or lever arm of the machine carries the elec- 
trode and the secondary connection at the front. At 
the rear end of this arm is attached the piston rod 
with a large compression spring, the air cylinder being 
mounted beneath the spring as shown. The air cylin- 
der is arranged so that it is maintained in proper 
alinement with the upper arm at all times. It is 3% 
in. in diameter by 3% in. stroke. The leverage on 
the upper arm on standard arm lengths is approximate- 
ly two to one, giving a stroke of about 1% in. at the 
electrodes. A regulating valve is provided to permit 
varying the pressure from 10 lb. to 100 Ib. per sq. in 
depending upon the work and the air supply available 

The foot valve is arranged so that only a very 
short stroke is needed for operation, and this, together 
with the nearness of the treadle to the floor, facilitates 
operation of the machine. An automatic remote con- 
trol switch mounted on the treadle operates a magnetic 
switch located within the base of the machine and a 
six-point heat regulator is provided to furnish various 
heats for material of different gages. An attachment 
for foot operation, without air, can be furnished if 
desired, thus providing against loss of production 
through a temporary failure of the air supply. 
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neter is swung on the headstock and footstock 
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ers she maximum size face cutter or similar to 
ay be ground, accommodated by projecting over 
edge of the table, is 14 in. in diameter Another 
eature 1s the introduction of a long lever for moving 
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ol sharpening operations For longer hand 
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swiveled through 150 deg., which permit etting in 
ny desired positior n relation to the grinding wheels : : 
For taper grinding, the swivel table may be swung the 
lesired amount by means of a delicate adjustment, or ) : | 
when holding work on a face plate or in a chuck the : i 
eadstock is wiveied t Dtain the taper ' 


etm. 


The machine available with depths of throat up 
to 24 in. and greater. The capacity is for welding light 


sheets up to and including two thicknesses of No. 7 
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Applies Motor Drive to Universal 
Grinding Machines 
Self-contained motor-driven models of its Nos. 2, 
} and 4 universal grinding machines have been placed 
on the market by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence. 


Power for the headstock drive, for the wheel spindle 
drive and for the table feed drive on each machine is 
upplied by three individual motors. The three motors 
are controlled by a push button switch located at the 


front of the machine and within immediate reach of 
the operator. “Burning out” of the motors through 
overloading prevented by means of protective plugs 
located in the magnetic switch control box, which is 
mounted on the base casting at the rear of the ma- 
chine. Any motor not needed may be cut out by re- 
moving one of the protective plugs from this switch. 
The method of taking the drives from the motors 
may be noted from the accompanying illustration. Al- 
though amply protected the motors are accessible and 
are located with regard for the efficient delivery of 
power to the operating parts. The work-driving motor 
is mounted on the headstock, which is compactly de- 
signed and has provision for driving the work on either 
live or dead centers by means of an arrangement of 
belts, pulleys, idlers and belt tighteners. The wheel- 
spindle driving motor is mounted on the wheel stand, 
which is bolted to the wheel-stand platen. The drive is 
direct from the motor pulley to the spindle pulley ex- 
cept when the internal grinding attachment is used. In 


New Line of Rotary Gang Slitting Shears 


A new line of rotary gang slitting shears, equipped 
with feed rolls as well as with delivery rolls, and also 
available with roller leveler mechanism, has _ been 
brought out by the Streine Tool & Mfg. Co., New 
3remen, Ohio. 

The top brace and bed plate carry thrust bearings 
which are easily adjustable and which are said to pre- 
vent all possible deflection of the cutter shaft. The 
drive is controlled by an Edgemont type disk clutch 
which permits the instant starting and stopping of the 
machine. 

A long extension table can be supplied for attach- 
ment to the front of the regular feed table when long 
sheets are to be cut. The extension table is equipped 















Rotary Gang Slitting Shear Equipped 
with Feed and Delivery Rolls. The 
rear view, at the right, shows the 
delivery rolls swung out to permit 
grinding of the cutters 
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the latter case the spindle is replaced by a nter- 
shaft through which the drive is taken to ¢] 


: tach- 
ment mounted on the platen, which has been | FF 





Power for the Headstock, Wheel Spindle and Table 
Feed Drives Is Supplied by Three Individual Motors 


the reverse position. The motor which furnishes power 
for the automatic table travel and cross feed is located 
at the rear of the machine. This motor also drives the 
pump which provides water for wet grinding. 


with a squaring gage interchangeable from the right 
to the left-hand side of the table. The delivery rolls 
are attached to the housings by two cap screws and can 
be swung downward to enable the operator to get at 
the cutters for adjustment, grinding, etc. The end 
housing can be moved back, permitting ease in the re- 
moval and putting on of the cutters. 

Machine tool standards have been followed in de- 
signing the machine, which is of heavy and rigid con- 
struction. Bronze bushings are used throughout and 
the cutter shafts are hardened and ground and equipped 
with ball thrust bearings. The upper cutter shaft is 
adjustable up and down by means of graduated mi- 
crometer screws. 

The shears are built in seven widths, from 20 in. 
to 74 in. They are made in three types, one having a 
capacity to take 10 cuts of No. 30 gage 
steel to two cuts of No. 20 gage; another 
having capacity of from 10 cuts of No. 20 
gage to two cuts of No. 10 gage, and the 
third having a capacity of from 10 cuts of 
No. 10 gage to two cuts of %4-in. material. 
The machine will be furnished equipped 
with three types of cutters, steel tread rub- 
ber cushion cutters, solid toal steel double 
edged cutters, and with disk cutters for 
spacing collars. 
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Downward Trend in European Prices 


Early Strike Settlement a Factor—French Await Readjustment of Prices to New 
Franc Value—German Output Exceeds Quota 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 22 
HE coal situation is still uncertain, although miners 
are returning in increasing numbers. Pig iron pro 
ducers are making preparations for blowing in blast 
furnaces but it is doubtful if any iron will be availabk 
before the end of the year. 


Cleveland iron prices are nominal and unchanged, 


but No. 3 G.M.B. is reported to have been offered at 
£4 to £4 5s. ($19.40 to $20.60) for first quarter. Hema- 
tite supplies are exhausted, but sellers are asking £4 
7s. 6d. to £4 10s. ($21.22 to $21.82) per ton for Janu 
ary-March delivery. Foreign ore continues idle with 
Bilbao Rubio prices nominal. 

Ferromanganese stocks are low and the price has 
been advanced 20s. ($4.85) per ton in the domesti 
market. 

Finished steel prices are firm and most mills are sold 
out for three months in advance, but few makers ex- 
pect to resume operations this year. Swan, Hunter & 
Wigham Richardson, Wallsend-on-Tyne, have secured 
the contract for the large floating dock at Singapore 
on a bid of £1,200,000. 


FRENCH AWAIT LOWER PRICES 


Consider Quotations Too High Since Rise of 
Franc—Pig Iron Market Strong 


PARIS, FRANCE, Nov. 5.—Following the rapid rise in 
the value of the franc, orders have practically ceased, 
with buyers awaiting a corresponding decrease in quo 
tations. Sellers admit the necessity of a downward 
revision of present prices but hesitate to make an 
immediate change until the stability of the franc at 
its present level is more certain. Domestic prices as 
a whole are tending downward in the absence of any 
general action by the mills, but sellers point out that 
much reduction in price will prove difficult with the 
increased costs they are now facing. Export prices 
are largely influenced by competition with other Euro- 


Ke ire FPeneraly Casi at ci 
at . eariy ¢ ‘ Ur Br : t ke and 
ne ta t us require early sl ent, w h 
vork sa ‘ ! t Ter Merchant ave 

q erchant bar L> 10s. per ton (1.19¢. per Ib.), 
i r Febr nipme The Acierie Reunies 
1 I h-I L/ ude t A wt n re eventh 
) t é Saarbr 

rin ate net rices are < gt ntained 
First quarter sales have been made at 2 id. ($5.70) 
and December shipment quoted at 24s. t is. 6d 
($5.82 to $5.94) Prompt shipment tin plat soted 
at Zos a { A 6d (36 is te $6.19) Ail base 
box, f works port 

General demand i poor, wing t tine ear etth 
ment of the British coal strike nsumer referring 
to await definite news on shipments before ent ng new 
contracts 

Galvanized heets are easier n mailer demand 
Makers of the heavier yarves are well sold to the end 


f the year, but orders are wanted for January and 


ater delivery Blac K heet are jure 
eal tes nrodu ng intries, part MATiyY (tseermany, 
the existence of the cartel apparently exercising 1 


Pan 
etlect 


Pig Iron.—September production was smaller than 
July, which was a month of light productior With 


current demand for iron maller than for everal 
months, stocks are being reduced and it seems likely 
that moderate demand will again appear before long 
Export buying is still satisfactory with prices firm 


and showing an upward tendency The French-Belgian 
Luxemburg syndicate of producers has set the price of 
No. 3 foundry at £4 per gross ton ($19.40), f.o.b. Ant 
werp, for British delivery, £4 per metric ton, f.o.b 
Dutch frontier, 95 Swiss fr. ($18.31) per metric ton, 
f.o.b. Basle, Switzerland, and £3 15s. ($18.18) per ton, 
f.o.b. Italian frontier. 

Semi-Finished Material.—Demand is active, par 
ticularly for export Practically no spot material is 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.0.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.85 per £ as follows: 


Durham coke, f.o.b.. £3 7%s $16.37 
Bilbao Rubio oret.. 1 0 6.58 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy. ea 2 
CRORE 405 vente ; 6 5 30.31 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy. 6 0 29.10 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy. 5 19 aa 
Cleveland No. 4 forg« 5 18% _ 
Cleveland basi s 4a9 ; 
(BORED weeecnse 3.15 tote 19°25 
East Coast mixed 412% ; 
East Coast hematite 4 & aie PT 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up 7 1 t a . : ‘ 
sillets ... : ee 7 10 t s ye . 
Ferromanganese 16 
*Ferromanganese 15 
Sheet and tin plate — . ‘ 6.37 
bars, Welsh ... 6 1 to : 649 
Tin plates, base box. 1 3% to 1 ‘ 
Black sheets, Japa- s 
ese specifications 15 5 to 15 ; 
Ship plates 7 15 to ¢ + 
Boiler plates 10 11 ' " 1.89 
Tees Ss , to 5! ; 
Channels 7 1 S . . 
OG “is ore poe to ; 
Round bars, % to3in. & - ihe + ; se 
Steel hoops ........ 10 10 and ] . 7 - 6 
Black sheets, 24 gage 12 10 tos 2° 5 


Galv. sheets, 24 gage 17 5 tol7 10 
Cold rolled steel 
strip, 20 gage,nom. 15 0% 





*Export price. 
tEx-ship, Tees, nominal! 


Continental! Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


Met ‘ Ton) 
ind ‘ a) 
Relgiun f4 ‘ ‘4 « s19.40 ¢ £70 41 
rar ; t ‘ 40 to 76 41 
xer j ‘ ' 20.61 
B =" ¢@ 
Relgiu i4 ‘ 17.94 
F’ra! ‘ 17.4 to 17.94 
Ke } ; 1.46 ¢t 17.94 
4.37 
Bb 
. K ; 6 43 
Prance ' 1 6.43 
Merchant per LA 
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} } 2 
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vi e. Prices are fir hough British buyers are 
ffering to | na wer level than recently. For 
r rm t £4 12s. 6d. to £4 17s. 6d. 
222.4 >Z + ‘ £5 4s. to £5 5s. ($25.22 to 
5.4 £5 9s £5 lls. ($26.42 to $26.91) 
Finished Material.—Or few plants are booked 
Buying is light as a result 


franc, buyers being un- 
ent high level as a result of the 


ve franc, and sellers hesitating to 


BELGIAN PRICES DECLINE 


Semi-Finished Steel Off With Decrease in British 
Demand—Pig Iron Higher 


BELGIUM, Nov. 5.—Although the market 

here is undoubtedly a tendency toward 

any mills are seeking business, par 

pars and eams. Effective Nov. OG the 

tee] industry has increased wages 5 per cent. The 

g iron market is firm but semi-finished material is 

leveloping a decided weakness which is reflected in 

the finished material market. Keen German competi- 
on is reported on most products. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues strong and prices 

ve been advanced to new high levels. Practically no 

ot tonnage lable Current prices are above 

e pric ed he French-Belgian-Luxemburg syn 

licate of pig iror roduce! The fixed price for 

November was 645 fr. and 650 fr. for December in the 


domestic market, but 


acted at 


current business is being trans- 


680 to 685 fr. per metric ton. A similar situa- 

tion exists for export where the fixed price on No. 3 

found: £4 per ton ($19.40), f.o.b. Antwerp, and 

ales are reported at £4 2s. to £4 3s. per ton ($19.88 
$?0.12) 


GERMAN BUSINESS GOOD 


Heavy Operation in Most Lines—World Market 
Prices Higher—Car Builders to Merge 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Nov. 6. 


continus 


Improvement in steel 
increase in export trade 
domesti the 
the immediate future is no longer entirely 
dependent upon the British strike. The November pro- 


business 


recent 


1 


pread to the markets, so that 


naving 


prosperity of 


duction rate of German mills has been increased by 
the German Steel Syndicate to 80 per cent of capacity, 
ictually an adjustment of the official figure to the 


actual output, which has been at fully 80 per cent for 
everal The total output of Germany is in ex- 

quota of the International Steel Cartel, 
increased demand for steel is being felt by 
all members, the cartel established the fourth 
juarter production at 29,278,000 metric tons annually. 


Weeks 
ee of the 
the 


but as 


has 


According to the original plan of the cartel, at the 
present rate, Germany’s quota of the total would be 
13.18 per cent, or 12,645,000 tons, and France’s 31.19 


per cent or 9,133,000 tons, but it is reported that these 
percentages are being reconsidered. The current output 
of Germany is at a considerably higher rate than 
12,645,000 tons a year. On this excess tonnage there will 
be a fine of $4 a ton under the rules of the cartel, but 
as most of the other participants are expected to ex- 
ceed their quotas, the ultimate burden on the German 
mills will probably be small. In some quarters it is 
that the 29,278,000 tons maximum orig- 
inally established is too small in view of the revival 
of business. : 

Pig iron demand is increasing, especially for ex 
port. In the domestic market, improvement is checked 
by dullness in the foundry trade, but export prices are 
advancing. The scrap market reached a higher level 
last month, but has become quieter in the past week or 
two. The domestic iron ore industry is better than for 


believed now 
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contract at prices based on the present exc} 
the stability of the france is assured. PB, 
been sold for export at £5 11s. to £5 12s. 6d 
(1.20c. to 1.22c. per Ib.). Rails of 40-lb. a 
not controlled by the European Rail Maker: 
tion, are quoted at 845 to 860 fr. ($30.42 
per ton, f.o.b. makers’ works in the east. 
plates are bringing 100 fr. ($36.00) per ton 
and lighter, which are not controlled by the as: 
Wire rods for export are fairly active and th: 
maintained at £5 15s. per ton ($27.88), f.o.} 


Semi-Finished Material—Demand is decrea 
there is a distinct tendency toward lower pric: 
ish buyers are considerably less active and 
willing to pay high prices. Blooms are sti! 
and quotations vary, depending upon the siz 
tonnage under inquiry. Prices are from £5 4s. t 
($25.22 to $25.46) per ton on billets, £4 12s 
£4 17s. 6d. ($22.41 to $23.64) per ton on blo 
£5 9s. to £5 11s. ($26.42 to $26.91) per ton 
all f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Finished Material.—Business is practically 
ary, with prices developing weakness. Gern 
petition, especially on beams, is reported ke: 
export business German sellers have booked 
as low as £5 10s. (1.19c. per Ib.), while Belgia 
are quoting £5 lls. (1.20c. per Ib.) and as |} 
£5 12s. 6d. per ton (1.22c. per Ib.). Bar pri 
variable, large lots bringing out as low as £5 12 
per ton (1.22c. per lb.) and smaller lots £5 13s. t 
15s. per ton (1.22c. to 1.25¢. per lb.), f.o.b. Antwe 
Angles are quiet but slightly firmer than bars or 
beams, with quotations at £5 13s. to £5 14s. per ton 
(1.22c. to 1.23c. per lb.), f.o.b. Antwerp. Sheets con- 
tinue quite firm, despite the weakness in other lines. 
As a result of French and German competition, the 
lighter gages are not moving in large volume, but de- 
mand for the heavy gages is good. 


some time. 


This improvement in ore is partl) 
result of financial aid by the government and 
sions on railroad freight rates. Both semi-finished 
finished material are active. 

German steel production in September was 
rate of about 13,750,000 tons a year, or about 3 
tons a year in excess of the international quota 
estimate of the present output of steel is about 17,0 
000 tons a year. 

One of the principal features of current busin 
the increased demand from the domestic market, wit 
out the usual decrease in export business. As domé 
prices are still above export quotations, this is 1! 
cially of great advantage to the mills. Domestic pu! 
chasing of semi-finished steel is heavy and recent 
provement reported by finishing mills promises furt 
increases. Export buying of semi-finished mater: 
less active. Prices are likely to be maintained in this 
market, as Luxemburg works are booked for seve! 
months ahead, Belgian prices are being maintained 
the stabilization of the franc and French product 
costs have increased greatly. 





Manufacturers of railroad permanent way mat 
well booked with business sufficient to carry 
into the summer. Operations, however, are not at 
capacity and the Stahlwerksverband is making 5' 
efforts to increase export trade. Demand for stee! 
for foreign railroads has declined and municipal 
are slow purchasers of grooved and high T-rails. 
Domestic buying of building materials is satis! 
tory but export of structural steel is only modera‘ 
active. Only about 30 to 35 per cent of present bus!! 
in structural material is for export. Heavy sales 
bars were reported in October, with as high as £ 
6d. per ton (1.28c. per Ib.) f.o.b. Rotterdam, Antw: 
or Amsterdam, obtained on export business, about - 
per ton higher than the lowest price of the year. © 
port demand for bars is light, as buyers bought pr" 


to 


© the formation of the International Steel Cartel 


are 
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Export of tin plate has increased materially and all 
makers are engaged to full capacity. Delivery terms to 


domestic consumers of tin plate have been extends 
and users complain that manufacturers are neglect 


demand. 
The continued rise in foreign prices has resulte: 


further reduction of the German Steel Syndicate’s pric« 
rebates to exporting manufacturers. It is reported here 


that the joint American-German inquiry commission 


German steel bounties will not recommend any actions 


against German imports of steel by the United States 


The “world market” prices in marks per metric ton 


established for November and the bounties or differenc 


between these prices and the domestic quotations are as 


follows: 
Ww d P 
Market Re 

RGR occatwues 

Blooms awe 

Billets ...... 

Slabs Pry 

Structural steel f 

OSE: .anke0s I 

Wire rods 

Tubes 

A “study corporation” has been formed as a pr: 

nary to the proposed merger of the railroad 
builders. Members of the “study corporation” are V 
der Zypen of Cologne-Deutz, Gothaer Wagonfabrik 
Gotha, Gustav Talbot Co. of Aachen, Linke-Hofma: 
Wagonfabrik of Bautzen, Gebriider Gastell of Mayer 
and Wagonfabrik Steinfurth of Koenigsberg. The 
merger will include only part of the car building i 
lustry. There are three groups of loosely connectes 
ompanies, and in addition the large Orenstein & 
Koppel Co., which enjoys a special position in thé 
industry because of its foreign connections. In genera 


the car building industry of Germany has developed 


beyond the country’s needs and the limited export 
possibilities. 


American Exports to Soviet Russia 
$55,000,000 in Year 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—American machinery and 


vehicles valued at $17,400,000 were included in Ameri 
an shipments to the Soviet Union during the Sovik 


fiscal year ended Sept. 30, according to figures com 
viled by the Russian Information Bureau from reports 
rathered from the American-Russian trading com- 
panies. The total of American exports to the Sov 
Union for the fiscal year was $55,000,000 that 
machinery accounted for nearly one-third of the bu 
ness. The total American imports from the = 
Union for the period were about $35,000,000, a i 
times the pre-war figures. Of this, American import 
of manganese are estimated at about $15,000,000, o1 


more than triple the imports of the previous yea 

American exports included agricultural 
valued at $8,100,000, industrial equipment 
chinery worth nearly $7,000,000 and material for tran 
port, including automobiles, worth $2,300,000 

The agricultural machinery inc! 
$6,099,238. The industrial machinery included n g 
machinery, $3,347,382; oil machinery, $1,475,371 
chinery for metal industry, $726,383; for silicate |! 


uded 


dustry, $419,867; textile machinery, $197 16 The 
chief item of the materials for transport was al! 
planes, internal combustion engines and parts, $ 
913,079.” 

American exports included no! ferrou metals 


valued at $2,034,417. 


= . J * « fal) ¢t} at 
Coal shipments have been the greatest th fall tha 


; nN f the e! ‘ ept 
they have ever been for this season of tne | wo x 
in 1918, when the movement was stimulatec ») e 
: tuevice Division of the 
world war, according to the Car Service Division of the 
y 30 to U 


American Railway Association. From Aug. : 
23 this year, 1,960,381 cars have been loaded w ith both 
bituminous and anthracite coal. This ; 
363,687 cars the corresponding period last year and 
was only 39,250 cars below the corresponding per! 


in 1918. 


é xceeded vy 
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domestic business to take advantage of the large export 
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EXPORT TIN PLATE HIGHER 


American Mills Advance Price—Good Japanese 
Sheet Buying for Nearby Delivery 
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Leipzig Trade Fair to Be Held in March 


The La g 7 le | from Marct 
127 The fair ex ted to include about 
12,000 exhibits, a gain of more tha WY per cent over 
any pre-war fair From pre j «perience it is ext 
mated that more than 150,000 buyers from upward of 
50 countries w attend. The United States will bk 
hetter represented than ever before, it is stated, both 
us exhibitor and buyer There will be included some 
2300 exhibits of machinery and 1500 exhibits of meta 
wares. The United States office of the Leipzig Trade 


Fair, Ira it 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Retail prices of the principal articles of food in 
the United States have averaged higher in the first ten 
months of 1926 than in any year since 1920. This 
average of 160.0, based on 1913 at 100, is the same as 
the October figure It compares with 157.4 average 
for the 12 months of 1925 and with about 146 for both 
1924 and 1923. 
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BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 


Drrecror, New YorK UNIVERSITY BuREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


Favorable and Unfavorable Factors Affecting Business 
May Be Summarized as Follows: 


(AS 





Favorable Factors 


1. Easier trend 
strong bank credit. 
2. Payrolls large and up in October. 

3. Large volume of retail trade (espe- 
cially urban.) 

4. Strong cash position of most leading 
corporations. 

5. Light mercantile inventories. 

6. Possible tax reduction. 


| TNFAVORABLE factors are 
present. 


in money 


rates and 


the 


Unfavorable Factors 


1. Decline in building activity. 

2. Decline in automobile industry. 

3. Decline in commodity prices. 

4. Farm prices relatively low; declining 
trend of mail order sales. 

5. Export trend down; imports up. 

6. Manufacturing inventories large. 

7. Political uncertainties. 


more fundamental and seem to be clearly predominant at 


As long as money and credit conditions continue so easy, however, and both fac- 


tory payrolls and retail trade continue 


RENDS both of railroad freight traffic and bank 
([ aenits now show that business activity has passed 

the peak of a that industrial conditions 
very and that on the whole the trend is 
slightly An unbiased study of the first 
chart must give these general impressions. 

Remembering that the two curves are adjusted to 
eliminate the merely seasonal changes, it may be said 
that the situation in October resembles in some re- 
spects that which existed in the middle of 1925, al- 
though both traffic and the volume of checks drawn 
are at higher levels than then. At both times there 
was an irregular decline in bank debits. The advance 
in railroad freight traffic was checked and both indexes 
were hesitating, as though about to enter a period of 
decline. In the middle of 1925, however, commodity 
prices were higher than now and rising. The P-V Line 
barometer was also higher and was not declining as 
now. Building activity, too, was on the up-grade and 
the steel industry was at the beginning of a wave of 


“ "al ” 
cycle, 


are irregular 


downward. 


140 


130 


so large, no drastic major recession is probable. 


expansion. 
trend. 
Above all, the middle of 1925 reflected to some ex- 
tent a not uncommon summer dullness, while in October 
we would expect a normal seasonal peak of business for 
the year. Weakness at this time is more significant. 


Upward Trend No Longer Exists 


NDICATIONS now are that the index of bank debits 

will be lower in November than in October, since 
recent weeks have fallen below the October average. 
The same is probably true of railroad tonnage. The 
two chief items of railroad traffic consist of building 
materials of all kinds and coal, and, since building ac- 
tivity is decreasing and the temporary boom in coal is 
about to subside, traffic probably will show more than 
the usual seasonal decline. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the rather depressed condition in large agricultural 
sections. 


We would emphasize the fact that there has been 


The stock market was in a broad upward 
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Fig. 1—Similarity Is Noted Between Present Conditions and Those of Mid-1925. Both bank debits 


slightly downward trend occurring after business 


activity has passed its peak 
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Suggests that serious business depressions 
may never occur again.—The business world 
is now so well trained to watch the business 
barometers that we may possibly have seen 
the last of old-time depressions arising out 
of reckless and unregulated business ex- 
pansion, says well-known economist.—Page 
1478. 


Unionism always retards industrial ad- 
vance, says National Founders’ Association 
head.—“It has consistently fought the in- 
troduction of modern methods... . Effi- 
ciency of American industry is due to free- 
dom from restrictions of hostile unionism.” 

Page 1477. 


Sweeping investigation of steel freight 
rates ordered by Commerce Commission. 
Deluge of protests resulting from adoption 
of the Jones & Laughlin rate scale have 
brought about general inquiry into rate 
structure.—Page 1507. 


Depreciation rates on plant equipment for 
tax purposes to be standardized.—Govern- 


ment plans to set uniform rates to facilitate 
the preparation and checking of tax returns. 


—Page 1492. 


Increased competition forecast by low level 
of P-V Line, says Dr. Haney.—It also proph- 
esies low margins of profit for business in 
general during the next few months.—Page 


1501. 


Estimates that five million wage earners 
have instalment accounts.—Annual sales 
goods on the deferred payment plan is se 
at 6.2 million dollars, with 2.6 millions out- 
standing at any one time. The large numbet 
of accounts suggests that an economic dis- 
turbance would be certain to upset the sys- 
tem.—Page 1504. 


+ 


In buying sheet steel, Ford does not specify 
physical properties.—Finds that the best test 
is the die that is to form the part, leaving it 
to the steel mill to supply sheets with satis- 


factory properties.—Page 1491. 


proce 88 per mits di f- 


Atomic hydroge n ; 
ficult welding.—The gas is said to act as a 
flux and as a shield against oxygen and nitro- 
gen, thus promoting ductility. —Page 1485. 
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¢ é ‘ hi¢ j ‘ nw ee wu hie 
time.—** sooner or later we shall divert 
much of our increased productive efficienc ) 


to the purchase of greater leisure,” says 
M. C. Rorty, vice-president of International 
Telephone & Telegraph ( Page 1480 

F nds carbon Sfee superior ' cnhromiun 
steel for certain uses.—Rea} axles in Ford 


T model are now all made of 0.35 to 0.49 
carbon steel, having a Brinell hardness of 
418. Fatigue tests show ‘it to be on a par 
with chromium steel, and for some othe 
uses superior to the alloy steel.—Page 1491 


Lowering of tanifi and judicious reduction 


in mages woud aid on erp rt 


believes.—However, the bulk of 
international trade would continue to be held 
by those countries to whose existence export 


husinge S28. 


economist 


business is essentia]l.—Page 1481 
Ernpects pronow ced p ad ? d ! 
ard trend or prices im ihe e7t five sears 


Price fluctuations wil] probably be minor 


says statistical authority Page 1479 
( hills hrasgs rastings 80 succeset y Ff f 
cleaning is inneceszsary Iniproved process 
diminishes oxidation, thereby increasing 
tensile strength and elongation Page 1473 
(56 j 4 for a 
. ; ; ; ‘ (iverhe lig t 
ny nits, arTa x t ninate ar entire 
rea, al t nore satisfactory than 
OCA ghting << ati well 


T ed e the celding fauures, mark the 
Tr that the operator ca he identified 
fer, f necessary This will not only 


prompt an immediate improvement in the 
quality of the work, but will also make it 
possible to trace carelessness or incompe 
tence, so that the necessary corrective 
measures may be taken.—Page 1487 


Upward trend in business no longer ez- 


ists, says Dr. Haney.—The peak of the “cy 


cle” has been passed and on the whole the 


trend is alightly downward.—Page 1498. 
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Favorable Factors 


1. Easier trend 
strong bank credit. 
2. Payrolls large and up in October. 

3. Large volume of retail trade (espe- 
cially urban.) 

4. Strong cash position of most leading 
corporations. 

5. Light mercantile inventories. 

6. Possible tax reduction. 


in money rates and 


NFAVORABLE factors are the 


present. 


U 


RENDS both of railroad freight traffic and bank 
[Nacbits now show that business activity has passed 

the peak of a “cycle,” that industrial conditions 
are very irregular and that on the whole the trend is 
slightly downward. An unbiased study of the first 
chart must give these general impressions. 

temembering that the two curves are adjusted to 
eliminate the merely seasonal changes, it may be said 
that the situation in October resembles in some re- 
spects that which existed in the middle of 1925, al- 
though both traffic and the volume of checks drawn 
are at higher levels than then. At both times there 
was an irregular decline in bank debits. The advance 
in railroad freight traffic was checked and both indexes 
were hesitating, as though about to enter a period of 
decline. In the middle of 1925, however, commodity 
prices were higher than now and rising. The P-V Line 
barometer was also higher and was not declining as 
now. Building activity, too, was on the up-grade and 
the steel industry was at the beginning of a wave of 
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Direcror, New YorK UNIVERSITY BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


Favorable and Unfavorable Factors Affecting Business 
May Be Summarized as Follows: 


more fundamental and seem to be clearly predominant at 
As long as money and credit conditions continue so easy, however, and both fac- 
tory payrolls and retail trade continue so large, no drastic major recession is probable. 
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Unfavorable Factors 


1. Decline in building activity. 

2. Decline in automobile industry. 

3. Decline in commodity prices. 

4. Farm prices relatively low; declining 
trend of mail order sales. 

5. Export trend down; imports up. 

6. Manufacturing inventories large. 

7. Political uncertainties. 





expansion. 
trend. 
Above all, the middle of 1925 reflected to some ex- 
tent a not uncommon summer dullness, while in October 
we would expect a normal seasonal peak of business for 
the year. Weakness at this time is more significant. 


The stock market was in a broad upward 


Upward Trend No Longer Exists 


NDICATIONS now are that the index of bank debits 
will be lower in November than in October, since 
recent weeks have fallen below the October average. 
The same is probably true of railroad tonnage. The 
two chief items of railroad traffic consist of building 
materials of all kinds and coal, and, since building ac- 
tivity is decreasing and the temporary boom in coal is 
about to subside, traffic probably will show more than 
the usual seasonal decline. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the rather depressed condition in large agricultural 
sections. 
We would emphasize the fact that there has been 
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Suggests that serious business depressions Believes the five-day week will come in 
may never occur again.—The business world time.—" . sooner or later we shall divert 
is now so well trained to watch the business much of our increased productive efficiencs 
barometers that we may possibly have seen to the purchase of greater leisure.” savs 
the last of old-time depressions arising out M. C. Rorty, vice-president of Int rnational 
of reckless and unregulated business ex- Telephone & Telegraph Co.—Page 1480 
pansion, says well-known economist.—Page 
1478. 










Finds carbon stee superior to chrominm 
















































Unionism always retards industrial ad- steel for certain uses.—Rear axles in Ford | 
vance, says National Founders’ Association T model are now all made of 0.35 to 0.49 | 
head.—“It has consistently fought the in- carbon steel, having a Brinell hardness of 
troduction of modern methods... . Effi- 418. Fatigue tests show ‘t to be on a par 
ciency of American industry is due to free- with chromium steel, and for some othe | 
dom from restrictions of hostile unionism.” uses superior to the alloy steel.—Page 1491 


Page 1477. 


; ; ; Lowering of tariff and judicious eduction 
Sweeping investigation of steel freight 


rates ordered by Commerce Commission. 
Deluge of protests resulting from adoption 
of the Jones & Laughlin rate scale have 
brought about general inquiry into rate 
structure.—Page 1507. 


in wages would aid our export business, 
economist believes. However, the bulk of 
international trade would continue to be held 
by those countries to whose existence export 
business is essential Page 1481 


Expects no pronounced upward or di wn 


Depreciation rates on plant equipment for 


, ward trend of prices im the next five years 
tax purposes to be standardized,—Govern- 


| if é li Price fluctuations will probably be minor. 
ment plans to set uniform rates to facilitate says statistical authority. —Page 1479 


the preparation and checking of tax returns. 
Page 1492. 


Chills hrass castings 80 successfully that 


Incre ase d competition Jore cast by low leve i cle aqrningdg i&8 unnecessary Improved process 
of P-V Line, says Dr. Haney.—Ilt also proph- diminishes oxidation, thereby increasing 
esies low margins of profit for business in tensile strength and elongation.—Page 1473 


general during the next few months.—Page 
1501. 


; 


"(56 neral”’ lighting Hen for foundric a. 


Estimates that five million wage earners says illumination authority.—Overhead light 


have instalment accounts.—Annual sales of 
goods on the deferred payment plan is set area, are not only more satisfactory than 
at 6.2 million dollars, with 2.6 millions out- “local” lighting, but less costly as well 
standing at any one time. The large number Page 1484. 
of accounts suggests that an economic dis- 
turbance would be certain to upset the sys- a cenieibn tin wien tilieee cue ti 
tem.—Page 1504. weld so that the ope rator can be identified 
: later. if necessary.—This will not only 
prompt an immediate improvement in the 
quality of the work, but will also make it 
possible to trace carelessness or incompe 
tence, so that the necessary corrective 


ing units, arranged to illuminate an entire 


In buying sheet steel, Ford does not specify 
physical properties.—Finds that the best test 
is the die that is to form the part, leaving it 
to the steel mill to supply sheets with satis- 


: ; measures may be taken.—Page 1487 
factory properties.—Page 1491. g 







Upward trend in business no longer ez- 
ists, says Dr. Haney.—-The peak of the “cy- 
cle” has been passed and on the whole the 
trend is slightly downward.—Page 1498. 





Atomic hydrogen process permits dif- 

ficult welding.—The gas is said to act as a 

flux and as a shield against oxygen and nitro- 

az gen, thus promoting ductility.—Page 1485. 
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When Will the World Buy Steel? 


MPROVEMENT in steel consumption by the world in general has 
been disappointingly slow. Europe naturally is particularly aware 
of the fact. The question is vitally interesting even to us, who are re- 
garded as so self-sufficient. When our exports take an amount exceeding, 
say, 8 or 9 per cent of our production, they parallel, if they do not make 
for, an active domestic situation. When they do, they reflect activity 
in so-called neutral markets, and imports here are likely to be of relatively 
little concern. ; : 
What one would like to have forecast is the time when world demand 
will rise to desired proportions. Does the gradual growth of steel buying 
portend a catching-up very rapidly with productive capacity? Will the 
demand be enough “to go around?” Observations on this subject have 
been made repeatedly in these columns, and notable is the study in the 
issue of last week, “How Much Steel Can We Export ” ae 
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INGOT SCALE 


STEEL 


i921 i922 1923 1924 1925 


Fig. 2—Declining Ingot Trend Accompanies a Low Positi: , 
Than Three Years. P-V represents the ratio of commodity prices 
It generally anticipates the trend of business by ahi 


o such indication of decline at this season in eithe) It is true 
of the past two years, which years have covered the been checked, but even if 
period of upward trend in the current business cycle. be unusually late and small 
Conditions this fall certainly indicate that the upward prices does not promise 
end no longer exists. is an important factor in 
the P-V Line Its low leve 1 continued 
mean that in general demand is inade 

S forecast a month ago, production of steel ingots the available supplies of commoditik 
41 has declined. In October it failed to make the ent prices They forecast increased 
grade of the usual seasonal gain and it wil! doubtless lower margins 
be lower in November. Steel ingot production seems , 
likely to fall to normal by the end of the year. 

This same relative movement of our P-\ 
the curve of ingot production occurred, it will | é O oe R two steel barometers both ; ited dow 
membered, in 1923. Of course, there are d Oc ober, which the first time that th 
between the two periods. The P-V Line this > has chart) 
not declined so sharply as in 1923 and has not turned 
ipward as the year-end approaches. Nineteen-twenty 
31x is the first year since 1920 in which this important 
arometer has not risen in the second half of the year 


Ingots and P-V Line Point Downward 
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Fig 3—For the First Time mn Aut imn Since 1922. the Unfilled Orde Ts : ur . A ppe ore to we > a i 
Th . . ; | ) ; stia 8 ion a atee 
Decline. At the same time, the price of heavy melting scrap at fF tn. as we 
ecurities continue high is due to heavy surplus funds of leading factors 
sec ‘ f 


by Dr. Lewis 
, the next installments of the Business Analysis and Forecast, 

H. aan ae New York University Bureau of Business Research, follows: Dee. lo 
Activity in Steel Consuming Industries; Dec. 23—Postion of Tron and Steel Producers; 


Dec. 30—General Business Outlook 
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Fig. 4—Renewed Decline in Building Activity Is Shown Here. 


spent itself. 


quently, when we eliminate the seasonal factor, a small 
decline appears in comparison with the preceding 
month. The curve gives the impression of rounding 
off in the direction of a decline. This is the first time 
since 1922 that such an impression could have been 
gained of the autumn months. 

The same may be said of steel sales. Indeed, the 
curve showing changes in unfilled orders usually gives 
a good picture of the trend of sales of the Steel Cor- 
poration. 

The price of heavy melting steel scrap at Pittsburgh 
averaged lower in October than in September. The 
average for November will be at least as low as the 
October figure and, judged by present trends, probably 
a little lower. Thus it confirms the unfilled orders 
barometer in indicating a further recession in the iron 
and steel industry. 

In October steel stocks as a group averaged the 
lowest since last June. The average is still high in 
comparison with the two barometers, but it should be 
remembered that such barometers have their value in 
indicating turning points rather than in showing levels. 
The relatively high price of steel securities is due to the 
large surpluses possessed by such successful con- 
panies as the United States Steel Corporation. A 


Syracuse Plow Manufacturer Acquires 
Ohio Company 


The Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., Syracuse, N. Y.., 
has acquired the Hoover Mfg. Co., Avery, Ohio. The 
purchase of the Avery company, which specialized in 
manufacturing machines for digging potatoes, will add 
from 100 to 175 employees to the Syracuse company’s 
payroll. The plant at Avery is being dismantled and 
it is expected that the equipment will be installed in 
the works of the plow company in this city by Decem- 
ber, so that manufacturing of the potato harvesting 
machines can start Jan. 1. 


Bureau of Standards to Celebrate 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—Plans are practically com- 
pleted for the celebration of the twe nty-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Standards, to occur, as stated in 
these columns Oct. 28, on Dec. 4. The committee in 
charge has provided an interesting program for the 
guests who will visit the bureau on that day. “Open 
house” will be kept from 10 till 5 o’clock, and from 
12 to 2 luncheon will be served in the industrial build- 
ing. In the evening the bureau’s staff will act as hosts 
at a dinner at the New Willard Hotel, 

The bureau was created by act of Congress on 
March 3, 1901. It took over the duties of the old 
division of weights and measures of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. From 1901 till 1903 it came under 
the Treasury Department. In 1903 it was transferred 
to the Department of Commerce and Labor, now the 






Interest rates have shown little change since August, but if they should eas: 
time, speculative building may show recovery before the middle of next year 
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“FLOOR SPACE CONTRACTS 


1924 1925 1926 


The autumn spurt appears to have 


for a 


conservative reading of the barometers merely indi- 
cates that no new high levels are to be expected in 
steel stocks as a group. 


Building Activity Less Pronounced 


ENEWED decline in building activity is shown in 

the fourth chart. New contracts in October 
amounted to only 172,393,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
against 74,474,000 sq. ft. in September and 82,577,000 
sq. ft. a year ago. The decrease last month was 
greater than any merely seasonal changes could ex- 
plain, and the trend is, therefore, downward. 

Through October the trend of interest rates con- 
tinued slightly upward, making due allowance for 
seasonal factors. More recently, however, an easier 
tone has prevailed in the money market. The fact 
that the supply of money and credit is still so abun- 
dant is one of the chief reasons why we anticipate 
no sharp recession in building, but merely an irregular, 
gradual decline which will reflect the higher levels to 
which interest rates have advanced since the end of 
1924. If interest rates continue to ease for a time, as 
now seems not at all improbable, speculative building 


activity may show some recovery before the middle of 
next year. 


Department of Commerce. Originally housed in tem- 
porary quarters near the Capitol, it now occupies more 
than a dozen permanent buildings on a large site at 
the corner of Van Ness Street and Connecticut Avenue. 
The staff, which numbered 14 in 1901, has grown to 


about 800, two-thirds of the employees being scien- 
tifically trained. 


Will Resume Bethlehem Merger Hear- 
ings Next Week 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—Hearings in the Bethlehem 
merger case which will be resumed in New York on 
Dec. 1 are expected by the Federal Trade Commission 
to last a week or 10 days in that city. They will then 
be transferred to Washington, where it is expected to 
complete the direct testimony. Present indications are 
that this will require three or four weeks. The Beth- 


lehem Steel Corporation will then present its side of 
the case, 


Milton Mfg. Co. in Receivership 


Following a meeting of creditors on Nov. 16, appli- 
cation was made for the appointment of receivers for 
the Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa., makers of iron and 
steel bars, bolts, nuts, washers, etc. Federal Judge 
Albert W. Johnson, at Lewisburg, Pa., subsequently 
announced the appointment of W. Walter Wilson, pres 
dent First National Bank of Milton, and State Senator 
Charles Steele of Northumberland, Pa. The receivers 
will operate the plant until financing can be arran’, 
that will give the company additional working capital. 
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Awards Above Average of Recent Weeks—New 
Projects Total Over 40,000 Tons 


With a total of nearly 33,000 tons, the week’s stru 
tural steel awards were above the average of recent 
weeks, and the volume of new jobs up for bids was 
equally surprising, totaling more than 40,000 tons. Of 
the projects awarded there were two of 5000 ton 
each, a motion picture theater in Detroit and a tel 
in Milwaukee, and one of 3000 tons, a motion picture 


theater in St. Louis. New work includes an office 
building in Detroit that will take 8000 tons and or 


8 


iu ec 
in New York of 7000 tons. Awards follow 
PHILADELPHIA, 1000 tons, Forrest Theaté Ma 
Twenty-first Streets, to Belmont Ir« Work 
POTTSVILLE, Pa., 400 tons, theater ; \ 
ment Co., to unnamed fabricator 
HANOVER, Pa., 200 tons, cigar factory, t Diet Br ~ 
AKRON, OnTO, 400 tons, Seiberling Rubber « 
Works 
BosToN-CAMBRIDGE, 2000 tons, three brid | 
Bridge Co., Boston. 
SOMERVILLB, Mass., 690 tons, First Nat St 
house and bakery, to New England Str j 
WoRCESTER, Mass., 292 tons, roundh ‘ ! 
Boston & Albany Railroad, to L 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 130 tons, candy fact: 
Structural Co. 
New York, 1450 tons in the ollowing d 
the Structural Steel Board of Trad: 
building, 152-156 West Eighty-fifth S 
apartment building, Fifth Ave! 
Street, to A. E. Norton, Inc 
New York, 1700 tons, 13-story 
Avenue, Seventy-second and S t rd § 
Easton Structural Steel Co 
New York, 550 tons, nine-story ap 
East Eighty-fourth Street, to Hinkle 1 
New YorK, 600 tons, motion picture the 
Avenue, to Dreier Iron Works 
New York, 500 tons, motion pi 
Avenue, Bronx, to Oltmer Iron Work 
YorK, 1350 tons, addition 
Lenox Avenue and 148th Street \ I 
New York, 475 tons, public sch 
unnamed fabricator 
New YorK, 1450 tons, two apart J t H 
Structural Steel Co 
BROOKLYN, 2000 tons, motion picture I Fox I 
Corporation, to McClintic-Marshall 
NEWARK, N. J., 250 tons, fice bu x 
Works 
BALTIMORE, 580 tons, bake ry and ge \ : 
Ce to Dietrich Brothers 
DerroitT, 5000 tons, motion picture theater x | 
poration, to McClintic-Marsh 
INDIANAPOLIS, 500 tons, War Mem 
States Bridge Co 
CINCINNATI, 600 tons, building for J 
an unnamed fabricator 
LOUISVILLE, 150 tons, administratior ulid 
of Louisville, to Grainger & Co., L 
LOUISVILLE, 100 tons, building for Lou Vater 
Grainger & Co 
MILWAUKEE, 5000 tons, Hotel Schroeder, t Ww \ 
BeLoit, Wis., 200 tons, W. E. Karlem Gat to Word 
Allen Co 
Oconto FaLus, Wis., 175 tons, State highwa ridge 
waukee Bridge Co. 
MILWAUKEE, 100 tons, apartment building for I r Bene 
Co., to Milwaukee Bridge C 
NORTHERN Paciric, 215 tons, bridg j ‘ St. P 
Foundry Co 
MINNEAPOLIS, 165 tons, undergrade hig! rossing= 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
St. Louis, 190 tons, factory building : Wurdack f 
tric Co., to Stupp Brothers Bridg I 
Str. Louis, 3000 tons, motion picture theats r Fox ! 
Corporation, to McClintic-Marshall Co : 
Los ANGELRS, 310 tons, one 80,000-bb for the Shell 
Oil Co., to Liewellyn Iron Works 
Los ANGELEs, 930 tons, three $0,000-bbi. tans eo a 
fornia Petroleum Corporation, to Western Pip & ster 
Co. 
San Francisco, 100 tons, apartment bu « on Lombard 


Street, to Schrader Iron Works, 5an Francia 
Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 
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Railroad Equipment 
With additional orders f 5 motive f which 
are for the Pennsylvania and 20 for the Western 
Maryland. the Baldwin Locomotive Works now has . 
rder on its books for about 200 engines The Mis 


sour P fe may soon order 45 Inquirk tor ar 
tal 107 1 401 were orders he week etails 
ff awards and inquiries f A 
I ' . 
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r? ‘ ‘ Line le ring for if ballast ca 
rT? ‘ 7 forth We has ingu for 25 
2 ; freigt ire ts ehops 
: . Norther . } market f 5 steel ¢t o 
ars 
T Northern Pacific ha rdered 25 shoose car under 
fr I fic Car & Foundry ( 
Northern Refrigerator Car Co. has ordered 201 re- 


gerator care from the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation 
The Conley Tank Car Co. has ordered 29° tank cara from 
ur & Foundry C 

The Poffal Rochester & Pittsburgh is getting bide on 


va 


the pair of 850 hopper care and wood box cars 
rR. FP. Johneon,. Wytheville. Va.. ie Inquiring for a 19-ton 
saddietank locomotive, 44-in. gage 
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Menace in Installment Buying? 


UCH has been written on the economies of 
installment buying that has now become so 
important a factor in American life. There is 


some ominous shaking of heads as to this, some 
dismissal of the whole subject as of no consequence, 
and some unmitigated approval. This is verily an 
instance of disagreement among the doctors. 

The income of the American people in 1925 was 
estimated at about 73 billion dollars. M. V. Ayres, 
in a recent report to the third national automotive 
conference, reckoned that the annual sale of goods 
on the installment plan is about 6.2 billions, where- 
of about 2.6 billions is outstanding at any one time, 
the outstanding varying but little from month to 
month. 

The newspaper summaries of Mr. Ayres’s re- 
port omit a very important figure which he may 
or may not have given, namely, the number of these 
We may guess that, at something like 
million, and assume that such number of 
workers is constantly owing about $500 each. This 
appears to be a heavy obligation upon the annual 
income of the average worker. 


accounts. 


five a 


There is nothing in such a mortgaging of future 
earnings that in itself would produce economic dis- 
turbance. It rather that 
would upset this system. So long as our workers 
continue well employed they can live up to their 
Let something happen that will de- 
velop widespread unemployment, as in 1921, there 
will necessarily be defaulting. 


economic disturbance 


is 


obligations. 


At present we can 
not foresee such a development, but we can not be 
sure there never will be. 
skating on thin ice. 

It is represented, and correctly, that installment 
buying is no new thing. Men have long been ac- 
quiring their homes in that way, and commendably. 
That such procedure is promotive of thrift is true. 
There is a great difference, however, 
buying a house and an automobile 
durable thing. Even if it not produce in- 
come it saves rental, wherefore some statisticians 
go so far as to consider that the rental value of 
houses owned should be included in an estimate of 


It is here that we are 


between so 
The one is a 
does 
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the national income. Not so with an automobile, 
which is of only ephemeral existence and generall) 
adds to expense instead of saving. 

The deplorable character of the present system 
of installment buying is that it is so largely di- 
rected toward consumers’ goods, viz., things that 
are quickly going to disappear, leaving perhaps a 
contractual obligation on paper to show for them. 

Another evil is that the carrying charges make 
these goods cost far more to the people than they 
would come to if purchased for cash out of sav- 
ings previously accumulated. A business man of 
good credit, accustomed to borrowing money on 
proper collateral from his bank, would hold up his 
hands in holy horror on seeing the terms of auto- 
mobile paper. 

In short, the people of the country are soaking 
themselves to an extent that all the trusts together 
never imposed, not even previous to the days of the 
Sherman law. It is this condition that contributes 
materially to the present flushness in some lines of 
business and makes possible the luxury and ex- 
travagance in some of our cities. 


Adaptability of Workmen 


COAL strike in Great Britain lasts a long time 
4 because the miners cannot get other employ- 
ment. A coal strike in the United States lasts 4 
long time because they do get other employmen 

The strongest argument the leaders of the 
British coal strike have offered against acceding 
an increase in working hours from seven to eight 
has been that the change would throw many men 
entirely out of employment. Assuming the same 
number of days employment of the mines, much 
more than one-eighth of the men would be thrown 
out, for the seven hours is not working time, s!nce 
it includes time both ways between pit mouth 2! d 
working face. 

When there is a coal strike in the United States 
many of the men seek other employment, sometimes 
in a different line. When, as of late, there is a £004 


+ 
\. 


supply of non-union mines some of them go 
these. 
The British workman is tied fast to his trace, 
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more often than not his father’s or even his grand- 
father’s trade. The typical American workman is 
not. One can see how much of the unfortunate 
position of British industry is due to the lack of 
adaptability of British workmen, not from their 
physical make-up but from their mental make-up, 
and how much better is the situation in the United 
States. But we lose something we might get if we 
let it go at that. We have here not a little British 
stock. Thus we have some of the same character 
of thought, and we need to recognize it. There 
has been too much disposition in some quarters to 
appraise the amount of work in a given job in 
terms of the average man, without allowance for 
adaptability. 

We had it in the agitation that led to the 
elimination of 12-hour duty at blast furnaces and 
steel mills. Many workmen were quite content 
with the 12-hour duty, seeing that it involved a 
shorter duration of actual labor. The steel industry 
does not want the 12-hour day back, but in respect 
to many employed in it it was not in point to argue 
that workers in other employments would not be 
willing to be on duty 12 hours. 

Now we have much talk about the speed Ford 
workmen must maintain. The opinions expressed 
are not based upon the make-up of the particular 
workmen there engaged, but upon the supposed 
make-up of the average workman, when there is 
no such thing. The work is speedy and simple. 
That fits some people. Others it would not fit. 
Some are better adapted to slow and complicated 
work. Men differ widely, so also do employments. 

These things are being studied scientifically by 
competent observers. The unfortunate thing is 
that the knowledge thus gained does not rapidly 
get into common thought. The columns of THE 
IRON AGE have had much on these questions. For 
instance, in the issue of Nov. 11, page 1344, was 
an article the gist of which was, ““No work has been 
found that is monotonous to every one.” 


Mr. Couzens on the Five-Day Week 


E are not impressed with the economic sense 

of Hon. James Couzens; but as he sits for 
Michigan in the United States Senate and there- 
fore takes part in deliberations and votes on many 
things that affect our national economy—i-e., our 
welfare—his remarks merit attention. 

In a recent interview he declared himself in 
favor of a five-day week of national work, not a la 
Henry Ford who, according to Mr. Couzens, will 
drive his men to making in five days what has 
been made in six, but as a temporary measure for 
correcting present all-around over-production. 

Not even Mr. Ford can speed up his machines 
over night to do in five days that which now re- 
quires six, although that is the view of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in regard to manufacture 
in general. It is doubtful whether even Mr. Cou- 
zens thinks that, ‘for if that were to be the result 
there would be no curtailment of production. 

Where does Mr. Couzens get his idea of over- 
production at the present time? If we were 
producing an excess of goods this would be reflected 
in accumulation of stocks, unemployment of labor, 
and falling prices for both commodities and labor. 
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The statistical record of 1925 and 1926 has been 
just the opposite in every respect. Argument for 
a five-day week of work on the ground of correcting 
over-production is therefore no argument at all 


Public Interest in Corporations 


'TYWO articles that may well come together ap 

pear in the December issue of World's Work 
One is a summary by Prof. W. Z. Ripley on the 
subject of shareholder interest in corporations; the 
other is an interview with Judge Gary by Rose C 
Feld. 

Professor Ripley starts off by saying that “a 
considerable to-do occurred last winter, apparently 
touched off by a ten-minute academic address of 
mine concerning the strong disposition among 
bankers, having to do with financing great enter 
prises, to disfranchise the public shareholders, 
arrogating to themselves the sole power and re 
sponsibility for management.” He developed his 
ideas further in the Atlantic Monthly for January 
President Sloan of General Motors came back with 
a pointed contribution to the discussion, in the 
October World's Work. 

Professor Ripley now takes it that “non-voting 
common stock is dead” and drops that point. He 
says all admit that active participation in manage 
ment by the whole body of shareholders is out of 
the question. A digest of his recommendations 
cannot be given here, but he favors a continuing 
committee representing the stockholders at large 
The advantage of stockholders’ or bondholders’ 
committees in emergencies is recognized by actual 
practice in numerous cases. 

The lack of stockholder control is exemplified 
most strongly in one general class of corporations, 
those engaged in public service, as is indicated by 
some of Professor Ripley's citations. It might be 
said that such corporations are least likely to go 
wrong in their planning, for the requirements of 
public service are something that can be measured 
with much more accuracy and closeness than can 
the demand for commodities. 

Judge Gary's interview cannot be regarded as 
a direct contribution to the discussion in which 
Professor Ripley has figured so prominently, but 
it throws its own light upon what these general 
doubts may mean in the case of the United States 
Steel Corporation. Judge Gary has no occasion to 
defend the United States Steel Corporation against 
a charge that its stockholders are not vested with 
sufficient power, for no such charge has even been 
made. He takes another line, that in a general way 
panies can be avoided if the public is kept in- 
formed. “Fair competition in business is the 
greatest stabilizer of industry. Business depres 
sions and panics can be avoided if big industry 
will act honestly and ethically with its competitors. 
Panics as a rule are brought on by unscrupulous 
competition 

Judge Gary’s review of the opposition he en 
countered, on the formation of the Federal Steel 
Co. in 1898 and the Steel Corporation in 1901, to 
his policy of informing the public emphasizes the 
great change that has occurred in public thought. 
The Stcel Corporation’s policy is no longer con- 
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sidered radical or revolutionary. Once it was even 
regarded by wealthy men as dangerous. 

It is not sufficient to dismiss the matter by 
saying that progress has been made. The public 
has also been making progress in owning the 
securities of large corporations, and year by year 
it needs this policy of publicity, as exemplified by 
the Steel Corporation, more and more. 


Wages and Living Costs 


EFINITE measure is given by the Massachu- 

setts Department of Labor and Industry of 
the wage trend upward which began with the 
World War and continued with little interruption 
through 1924. The department furnishes other 
figures indicating that the wage level of 1925 in the 
same industries was certainly no lower than in 
1924. The average wage paid in 1914 was $562.57. 
In 1924 it was $1,207.76. This is an increase of 
115 per cent. 

In each of the eleven years included in the survey 
the number of manufacturing plants represented 
was at least 9000. In 1924 it was 10,174. The 
average number of employees ranged between 600,- 
000 and 800,000. Massachusetts is a State of 
multifarious and highly developed industry. The 
variety of its manufactured products is remark- 
able, including the great staples of cotton and 
woolen goods, shoes, machinery of wide range of 
purpose, metal products for a myriad of uses—in 
fact, nearly everything that enters into industrial, 
commercial and domestic life. Hence the 
sentative character of the data 
creases. 





repre- 
as to wage in- 


The average wages paid through this period fol- 
lows: 1914, $562; 1915, $580; 1916, $656; 1917, 
$758; 1918, $944; 1919, $1,073; 1920, $1,280; 1921, 
$1,107; 1922, $1,106; 1923, $1,197, and 1924, $1.207. 
The slump of 1921 caused a sharp drop, and there 
was a slight falling off in 1922. But taking a mean 
of the years the upward movement of the curve 
has been consistent. 


The average estimate of the increased cost of 
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Wishes to Reach Friends of Professor 
Davis 
To the Editor: Prof. Joseph Baker Davis died on 


March 9, 1920. A committee has now been appointed, 
with Clarence T. Johnston, professor of geodesy and 
surveying, University of Michigan, as chairman. to 
erect a suitable memorial for Professor Davis on the 
U. of M. campus. Subscriptions are now being received 
by Professor Johnston in amounts not exceeding $5, 
but the records that are deposited in the memorial will 
contain the names of all those who knew the late Pro- 
fessor Davis and wish to have their names so re- 
corded, whether a contribution is made or not. 
Professor Davis’s friends are scattered all over the 
world. The problem now is to find some way to reach 
them. I assure you that anything that you may do to 
bring this to the attention of his friends will be 
greatly appreciated by many engineers. During the 
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living in the United States, comparing today with 
1914, is not far from 60 per cent. Thus, were the 
average Massachusetts wage-earner of today to be 
exactly as well off in buying power as in 1914, he 
would require to earn $905. He actually does earn 
$1,207. He has $300 more to spend or save. This 
$300 buys less than it would have bought in 1914 
but it is a worthwhile gain. 

Those who have studied the Massachusetts 
figures see in them the source of the important in- 
crease in deposits of savings banks. They also see 
what has made possible (assuming that with high 
wages has gone high production) the very general 
ownership of automobiles and radio sets. When it 
is considered that a large percentage of families 
have more than one wage earner to share in in- 
creased purchasing power, it can be understood 
that luxury buying need not prevent the mair- 
tenance of a very healthy savings account. 


High Point in Tin Plate Exports 


NEW record for all time has been made this 
A year in American exports of tin plate. To Oct. 
1 over 162,900 gross tons, or 18,100 tons per month, 
have been sent to foreign consumers. This is near- 
ly 40 per cent larger than the high average of 13,- 
400 tons per month in both 1924 and 1925 and 
about three times the pre-war rate of 6100 tons 
per month in 1913. Undoubtedly the British coal 
strike is largely responsible for foreign shipments 
of British tin plate averaging only 34,400 tons per 
month to Oct. 1 this year, as compared with 42,600 
tons per month in 1925. It may be a long time be- 
fore this year’s performance in American exports 
is again equaled, for presumably Welsh mills will 
recover their hold on markets which temporarily 
they could not fully serve. At the same time it is 
to be said to the credit of domestic mills that to- 
day’s larger use of American tin plate in other 
countries is not altogether an opportunist develop- 
ment. The fact is that there has been a steady 
increase in our tin plate exports—not alone to the 
Canadian canneries of the Pacific Coast—for the 
past three or four years. 


many years that Professor Davis was actively engaged 
in teaching at the University of Michigan, he came 1” 
contact with all engineering students, as courses 1" 
surveying and geodesy were required of mechanical! 
and electrical engineers as well as civil engineers. 
Georce H. FENKELL, 
General manager, Department of Water Supply, Detroit 


Receiver for Youngstown Car Company 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Co., Youngstown, was 
last week appointed receiver for the Youngstown Stee! 
Car Co. of Niles, Ohio, in which the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. has holdings. Application for a receiver- 
ship was filed by the First National Bank and the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Youngstown, both creditors. 
Obligations include $800,000 indebtedness, chiefly to 
banks. The company’s balance sheet shows gross assets 
of about $2,000,000, including $225,000 in land and$800,- 
000 in plant and equipment. Owing to the financial in- 
terest of the Sheet & Tube company in the Youngs- 
town Steel Car Co., Frank Purnell, assistant president 
of Sheet & Tube, was recently named president of the 
car company. The plant has been idle for some time. 
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ORDER GENERAL RATE INQUIRY 


Sweeping Investigation of Steel Rates Is After- 
math of J. & L. Case 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—A general investigation of 
rates on manufactured iron and steel throughout Off- 
cial Classification territory was formally ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last Saturday. That 
a broad inquiry of this character was under considera- 
tion was indicated in THE IRON AGE of Sept. 23, pag: 
859. It was the belief at that time that the investiga 
tion would embrace iron and steel rates throughout the 
country, but the plan at present is to confine it to 
Official Classification territory, a broad undertaking in 
itself. It is possible, however, that it may be mad 
even more far reaching. 

The preliminary steps for the investigation will bé 
taken at a conference on Dec. 4 in the Merchants’ As 
sociation rooms, 233 Broadway, New York. The pur 
pose of this conference will be to perfect plans for the 
preparation and presentation: of the exhaustive data 
that will be submitted and to avoid duplication, which wi 
in turn expedite the hearing. The preliminary confe1 
ence will be attended by iron and steel 
throughout the affected territory, together with civic 
organizations, consumers, and members of State rail 
road commissions. It is likely that the investigation 
will be in charge of Examiner Howard C. Faul. The 
hearing will not involve the controversy as to switch 
ing rates in the Chicago district, nor will it include pig 
iron rates. There is a possibility, however, that the 
Chicago switching rate case will be included later in 
the general inquiry. 

The general investigation finds its origin in the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation case. Numerous 
protests resulted from the establishment of the Jones 
& Laughlin scale of rates on iron and steel products. 
Especially vigorous were complaints from the Pitts 
burgh steel producers, who contend that the rates set 
up discriminate against them in favor of the Chicago 
district in reaching Middle Western markets. While 
the scale somewhat reduced the Pittsburgh rates wher 
compared with those previously fixed on the fifth class 
basis, and increased rates from the Chicago district to 
the destination territory, the first action taken against 
the scale came from the Pittsburgh district, which 
urged a reopening of the case, cancellation of the scale 
and the setting up of what the steel makers contended 
would be reasonable rates. There followed protests 
from Ohio producing points, chiefly on the ground that 
the scale narrowed their differentials under rates fron 
the Pittsburgh district and therefore was prejudicial 
to them and preferential to the Pittsburgh district 
They asked for restoration of the former relationship 

Cumberland, Md., producers protested because that 
district was not included in the scale. There followed 
other protests, either directly or indirectly based on 
the new adjustment of rates under the Jones & Laugh 
lin scale. The Chicago district producers themselves 
filed a protest on the ground that that district was dis- 
criminated against in favor of the Pittsburgh district 
in reaching markets to the East, especially as far as 
the Indiana-Ohio line. The Detroit Board of Commerce 
also protested. 

Embraced in the proceeding is one case that had 
no part in the Jones & Laughlin proceeding. This con- 
cerns intrastate iron and steel rates in Ohio. The com- 
mission, under Section 13 of the commerce act, has 
authority to include intrastate rates in an inquiry 
where they may affect interstate rates to the extent of 
involving discrimination. The Ohio case was instituted 
by the carriers. 

The inquiry was. ordered under the so-called Hoch- 
Smith resolution enacted by Congress, which calls for 
a general investigation of the rate structure of the 
country when the commission feels it is necessary The 
iron and steel inquiry, issued under Order No. 6, plain- 


interests 


ly reflects the fact that the commission !s of the opinion 
that the rate structure has become tangled and that, in 
view of the many protests from the iron 
manufacturers, consumers, and others, 


and steel 
It 18 necessary 
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ake a clean sweep by an inquiry in an effort to set 
up a structure that will be more equitable. 

As a result of the order for the general inquiry, 
ne hearings that were set for Dec. 1 at Pitts muurgh in 
connection with the Jones & Laughlin case have been 
canceled. They were to have been in charge of Mr 
Faul, who now probably will be assigned to the general 
investigation 


The formal order calls for the consolidation of 
seven cases, including the Ohio intrastate rates. The 
complainants in the other six cases are the Cleveland 
Chamber Commerce, the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, the Cumberland Steel Co.. the American 
Rol ing Mill Co., the Inland Steel Co and the Detroit 


Board of Commerce 
MORE STEEL CASTINGS 


Bookings in October Highest Since July—1926 
Well Ahead of Last Year 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—Commercial ste sti 


moO or 


totaling 72,270 net tons were booked in Qctobe 


4 
igainst 
65,151 tons in September, according to reports received 
by the Department of Commerce from the 


manufacturers 


principal 
The October box xings were 56 per cent 
capacity, compared with 51 per cent in September 


ind with 59 per cent in October, 1925 The 108 report 


ing concerns, with present monthly capacity of 128,470 
tons, represent more than 80 per cent of the commer 
a tee! castings capacity f the counts Of their 
il ZUM sually are le ited t railroad spe- 
altis und 69.270 tor f miscellaneous stings 


Production of steel castings in October amounted 
to 77,420 tons, or 60 per cent of capacity, against 77,- 
315 tons, or 60 per cent of capacity, in September. Of 
the bookings in Ox i ; 


+} ‘ 


at class of capacity, was for railroad specialties 


tober, 21,822 tons, or 47 per cent of 


while 44,448 tons was for miscellaneous castings, rep 
resenting 64 per cent of that kind of capacity 
For the 10 months ended with October, bookings 


amounted to 815,800 tor against 716.918 tons for the 
Production for the 10 
months ended with October aggregated 905.229 tons 


orresponding period of 1925 


To Hold New Haven Machine Tool 
Exhibition Biennially 


The New Haven machine tool exhibition hereafter 
will be held biennially in the odd years Harry R. 
Westcott, chairman of the machine tool exhibition 
committee, says that the committee feels that the 
unique character and unique purpose of the exhibition 
warrant its continuance. “The reasons for our taking 
this attitude are as follows: The educational character 
of the exhibition; its emphasis on new developments; 
its non-profit-making policy; its program of technical 
sessions; the auspices under which it is held; its geo- 
graphical location (in New England, the cradle of the 
machine tool industry); and, most of all, the earnest 
support and encouragement received from machine tool 
builders who are our exhibitors.” 


Westinghouse Company Expands 
at Mansfield, Ohio 


Concentration at its Mansfield, Ohio, plant of the 
production of electrical household equipment by West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and the making of Mans- 
field the center of sales activities for these lines have 
necessitated an extension to the office building and the 
building of a warehouse. A floor is being added to the 
present general office building at Fifth Street and 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which will be ready for occu- 
pancy on Jan. 1, and will add 8000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
A new four-story warehouse on Wayne Street will be 
used for storage of material and manufactured goods 
and will eventually provide space for an increase in 
manufacturing area. This building, 140,000 sq. ft., will 
be ready March 1, making the total plant area about 
478,500 sq. ft. 
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Consumers Keeping Stocks Low 


Center Effort on Low Inventories—Finding Price Irregularities, 
Are Apathetic Toward Contracting—Rail Roll- 
ings Help Maintain Operations 


NS marked change has occurred in the week in 
the steel market. Orders still run 10 to 20 per 
ent under the October rate and production is only 
fractionally lower than a week ago. Without the 
incentive of an expanding demand and stiffening 
prices, consumer efforts are centered to an extent 
rarely so pronounced on passing through the in- 
ventory season with the irreducible minimum of 
stocks. Contracting for first quarter is at a low 
ebb and the bulk of such buying is not looked for 
intil after the turn of the year. 

One factor which makes for the sustained op- 
erations is the heavy production of rails. Chicago 
reports ingot output unchanged, and the entire 
Pittsburgh district remains at 70 to 75 per cent of 
capacity. Yet some independent companies are off 
5 per cent from the output of one and two weeks 
ago. A Steel Corporation blast furnace at South 
Chicago was blown out, but a Carnegie stack and 
a new one of the Weirton Stee! Co. were put into 
operation. 

Railroad business has been notable. Three 
roads placed 25,000 tons of rails with Chicago mills 
and 10,000 tons were put under inquiry. The Bald- 
win Locomotive Works has booked 75 engines for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and 20 for the Western 
Maryland, making nearly 200 ordered in two weeks. 
Although fewer freight cars were reported in need 
of repairs on Nov. 1 than at any time in five years, 
car builders look for early large-scale buying. New 
inquiries are for a total of 1075 cars. 

Steel centers generally report betterment in 
automobile steel demand. Releases on recently sus- 
pended shipments will care for this year’s needs, 
however, and no increase in current demand is ex- 
pected. The present daily output of motor cars by 
Michigan builders is put at 14,000. 

Price irregularities in sheets are more pro- 
nounced and point to difficulties in establishing the 
levels set for first quarter buying. Against 3.10c.. 
base, for black sheets for such shipment, 2.95c. has 
been named and even 2.90c., with corresponding 
concessions on blue annealed sheets, but more stiff- 
ness is shown in the galvanized product, with firm- 
ness in automobile qualities. 

Makers of cold finished bars, strip steel and 
bolts and nuts have opened their books for the first 
quarter at prevailing prices except in the case of 
the cold finished bars, on which a $2 a ton advance 
is asked. Consumers show at the moment an 
apathetic attitude, though buyers of the bars were 
likely able to do some covering prior to the an- 
nouncement. Cold-finished bar mill capacity, which 
is large, is about 50 per cent engaged. 

Dips in cold-rolled strip steel have developed as 
low as 3c., Cleveland mills, in round lots. A plan 
to fix a price on small lots and apply discounts from 
this on larger lots has not yet found wide adoption. 





ani 





Prices on the heavy tonnage products—bars, 
plates and shapes—remain notably firm, save in the 
case of small sizes of bars available from a Cleve- 
land mill and occasionally on carload lots, which 
now and then bring no more than the tonnage pur- 
chase. 

In plates, the oil industry has helped materially 
to swell demand in a year in which railroads have 
taken relatively little. Of the October fabricated 
plate bookings of 33,137 tons, substantially the 
amount of September, oil storage tanks took over 
60 per cent. The ten months’ requirements of tank 
and other plate structures were in excess of those 
of the entire year both in 1925 and 1924. New 
business included 10,000 tons for tanks for a new 
oil district in Oklahoma. 

Structural steel awards of the week were 33,(00 
tons, well above the average of the past two months, 
and a revival of interest in building work is indi- 
cated by inquiries aggregating more than 40,000 
tons, many in the West. A hotel in Milwaukee and 
a theater in Detroit, each taking 5000 tons, and a 
theater in St. Louis, 3000 tons, were closed. Pro)- 
ects include 8000 tons for a Detroit office building, 
and 7000 tons for a New York office building. An 
office building for the Grand Central zone in New 
York, soon to come up for bids, will call for 30,000 
tons or more. 

Total fabricated steel bookings in October rep- 
resented 67 per cent of capacity, against 60 per 
cent in September. 

Reinforcing steel sales amounted to nearly 11,000 
tons, including 3750 tons for a sewage disposal 
plant in Illinois. 

With the fuel situation no longer an uncertainty, 
pig iron producers. are more anxious sellers, but 
consumers, many of whom have wholly or partly 
covered their requirements for first quarter 4! 
prices below those now prevailing, show little in- 
terest and sales are at a minimum in all districts. 
The automotive industry, which suspended some 
shipments last month, is taking iron a little more 
freely. Pig iron prices are slightly easier in some 
districts. 

With Straits tin at 72.50c., New York, the high- 
est price since 1919, consumers have been heavy 
buyers on the advance. A tight market is predicted 
for the rest of the year. 

Exports of iron and steel dropped in October to 
172,070 tons from 182,071 tons in September. ‘m- 
ports were also lower, 81,830 tons, against 85,454 
in September. 

No change has occurred in either of THE IRON 
AGE composite prices this week, finished steel re- 
maining for the seventh week at 2.453c. per |) 
and pig iron for the second week at $20.13 per ton 
Finished steel is slightly higher than a year 22°; 
pig iron is $1.42 lower than then. 
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A Comparison of Prices 
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Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


Nov. 23, Nov. 16, O 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1926 1926 
No. 2, fdy., Philadelphia. .$23.26 $23.26 
No. 2, Valley furnace..... 19.00 19 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti. 23.69 23.69 
No. 2, Birmingham... 20.00 2 2 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago* 21.00 21 
Sasic, del’d eastern Pa 23.00 23.1 
Basic, Valley furnace... 18.50 18.5/ 
Valley Bessemer, del. P’gh 21.76 21.7¢ 
Malleable, Chicago*. 21.00 21.0 
Malleable, Valley... 19.00 19.0( 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh 20.26 20.26 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago 27.04 27.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace 100.00 


Rails, Billets, ete.. Per Gross To: 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill.$43.00 $4 


Light rails at mill.... 36.00 6.0 


Bess. billets, Pittsburgh 35.00 5.00 

©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh. 35.00 

).-h, sheet bars, P’gh. 36.00 56.00 

Forging billets, P’gh.. 40.00 10.4 

O.-h. billets, Phila 10.30 10 

Wire rods, Pittsburgh . 45.00 { { 
Cents { 

Skelp, grvd. steel, P’gh, Ib 1.90 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cent ( 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. . 2.22 
Iron bars, Chicago. . ; 2.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago...... 2.10 
Steel bars, New York 5. ae 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. . 1.90 
Tank plates, Chicago. > aoe 2 
Tank plates, New York 2.24 2.24 
Beams, Pittsburgh ..... 2.00 2.04 
Beams, Chicago . 2.10 2 i 
Beams, New York... 2.34 2.34 ‘ : 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 2.50 2 , 
*The average switching charge for de 


the Chicago district is 6lc. per tor 


On export business there are frequent 
range of prices on various produc ts is al “ 


Pittsburgh 


Steel Demand Lags But Prices Hold— 
Deadlock in Pig Iron Market 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 23.—New business in steel con- 
tinues to recede and plant operations to work down, 
but manufacturers view these developments with littl 
apparent concern, regarding them merely as an opera 
tion of the law of compensation. The time was when a 
loss of 10 or 15 points in the percentage rate of ingot 
output, such as this and nearby districts have sustained 
in the past 30 days, would have been attended by an 
increased pressure for orders sufficient to bring about 
lower prices. But there is none of this tendency, and 
its absence may be ascribed to a feeling that as there 
was not the usual letdown in business last summer, one 
is due. 

Ingot output for the entire district is still placed 
at between 70 and 75 per cent of capacity. While the 
expectation is that December will not do as well in 
production as this month, it will take a heavier decline 
of output than has thus far occurred to wipe out the 10 
per cent gain over last year that was rolled up in the 
first 10 months of the year. 

Buyers of all finished steel products are cautious 1 
the matter of orders and specifications, and little in 
terest has developed in first quarter requirements, 
although in the past week makers of cold-finished stee! 
bars, strips and bolts and nuts have opened their books 
for that period, and except on the cold-finished bars, 
for which slightly higher prices are sought, they are 
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Old Material, 
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juoting prices that have been ruling for some time 
With no advances proposed in sheets or tin plate, the 
market is shaping itself for a continuance of recent 
prices for the early months of next year. Nothing has 
yet been said about early 1927 prices of bars, shapes 
and plates, but it is likely the effort will be continued 
to keep bars and shapes at 2c., Pittsburgh, as a min 
mum. In a general way, such formal quarterly con 
tracting as is done will probably move more slowly 
than last year, as there is not the incentive in the form 
of rising prices that there was a year ago. 

Merchant producers of pig iron are holding to the 
advances they announced around the first of the month 
following the increase in coke costs incident to the 
wage advance of miners and oven workmen, but there 
still seems to be sufficient iron available at less than 
these quotations to prevent their full establishment 
The slump in coal and coke prices that came with the 
apparent end of the British miners’ strike has brought 
the market to levels that allow no profit on the present 
wage scales, and, while demand is still slow, the market 
is somewhat steadier than a week ago, There have 
heen few cancellations of export coal contracts, and it 
looks as if there would be a good business in that direc 
tion at least until the new year. This, however, does 
not alter the fact that coal is being produced too heav 
ly for all requirements, and with some mines already 
going down for want of business, there is increased 
talk of the possibility of a downward revision of wages 
as the supply of miners becomes larger through mine 


suspension. 

Pig Iron —Something of a deadlock has developed 
in this market. Consumers are no more convinced now 
than they have been in the past few weeks that the 
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advance in pig iron prices, based on the higher coke 
costs, is more than temporary, and accordingly they 
continue to refrain from buying. Merchant producers 
argue that the increase in coke costs is an actuality 
and that as pig iron prices were unprofitable before 
the advance in fuel costs, they should not be called 
upon to take losses. They are not pressing for sales 
either for prompt or first quarter shipment and are 
making a stand at the prices to which they believe 
they are entitled. The market, however, cannot be 
differently than it has been over the past 
few weeks, for while there are small sales at the full 
prices, there are just as many at the lower quotations. 
There is iron in the hands of middlemen that is avail- 
able at less than the furnace quotations, and steel com- 
panies with surplus production are not asking, in all 
cases, as much as is quoted by the merchant producers. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. has put on a Carrie furnace 
since a week ago, and the new furnace of the Weirton 
Steel Co. was blown in last Saturday night and made 
its first iron on Monday. 


quoted any 


Wwe quote Valley furnace, the freight for de- 
ery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 


$1.76 per gross ton: 
I i ~ ....$18.50 to $19.00 
Bessemer , -. cee. 20.00 to 20.50 
Gray forge or s 18.50to 19.50 
N foundry ; ee .. 19.00to 20.00 
N 3 foundry 18.50 to 19.50 
Malleable 19.00 to 20.00 
Low phosphorus, copper free.. 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—Consumers are still hesitant about 
contracting for supplies of ferromanganese for the first 
half of 1927, and it looks as if such business might be 
deferred until near the close of the year. Domestic pro- 
ducers will deliver in the first quarter of next year 
any tonnage bought for delivery this year that remains 
unspecified. There may not be much such tonnage, as 
consumers have been taking shipments freely against 
contracts, but allowing the extra time for specifications 
permits buyers to hold off longer than they could if the 
unspecified tonnages were to be cancelled. Producers 
included a guarantee against a decline in prices in the 
quotation for the first half, as it was believed that 
buyers would not sign up on any other basis after the 
course of the market this year. It is said that British 
makers have costs of approximately $65 a ton and, with 
the duty of $33.60, cannot sell profitably at less than 
$100, while domestic costs are said to be $95. There 
has been no announcement of first quarter and first half 
prices on spiegeleisen. The market for tonnages of 19 
to 21 per cent material for delivery during the remain- 
der of the year is $40, furnace. A fair amount of 1927 
business in 50 per cent ferrosilicon is reported closed. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Specifications for semi-fin- 
ished steel still mirror the narrowing activities of 
finishing mills, and are further restricted by the desire 
of a good many non-integrated steel manufacturers to 
keep down year-end inventories. No interest is yet 
evident in tonnages for the first quarter of 1927, but 
it is a little early for such business, and, besides, quar- 
terly contracting has fallen into disuse in the past 
year in favor of special agreements covering the re- 
quirements of the buyer and subject to monthly speci- 
fications. Indications are that the last month of the 
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year will be a slow one in billets and slab 


facet 

the principal outlet is to strip makers, who Sous ia 
getting little business from the automotive ninco 
The principal business from automotive plant yy De. 
cember will be in releases against old orders already 
covered by unfinished steel purchases. Mills are stjjj 
quoting sheet bars and small billets at $36, Pitisburgh 


or Youngstown, and large billets and slabs at &2 


535, but 
there is some doubt that these prices apply on ajj 
of the business. Wire rod and skelp specifications 


; are 
lighter than they, were recently. Prices are given op 
page 1513. 

Steel and Iron Bars.—The steel bar market is slow. 


with no change in prices except that 2c., base Pit 
burgh, now rules on lots that earlier in the fal] would 
have brought out quotations of 2.10c. Cold-finished 
steel bar makers are having poor business because of 
the low rate of automobile production and are order. 
ing out hot-rolled bars strictly in accordance with their 
orders. That division of the industry, which annually 
takes between 600,000 ard 700,000 tons of hot-rolled 
bars, is not operating at more than 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Bolt, nut and rivet makers also are in rather 
quiet times and are ordering sparingly, while inven- 
tory considerations are effective in keeping down t 
a minimum the purchases of merchant and reinforce- 
ment bars. Iron bars are slow and barely steady 
Prices are given on page 1511. 


ts- 


Structural Steel.—Incoming business in large struc- 
tural shapes is not keeping pace with shipments against 
old orders, and mill operations are lighter. Fabricating 
companies in this district are figuring on a fair amount 
of business, but actual awards are light. The plain 
material market is firm at 2c., base Pittsburgh, on 
such tonnages as are coming out, but they do not in- 
clude many of size. 


Plates.—Mills in this district are still holding firm- 
ly to 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, for plates, whether the 
tonnage is large or small. The year’s business record 
to date is regarded with some satisfaction, in view 
of the small contribution that has been made by rail- 
road car building companies. Barges, tanks and large 
pipe have provided a good deal of tonnage this year. 

Rails and Track Supplies —The New York Central 
has yet to make awards against its recent Clayton Act 
inquiry for spikes, bolts, tie plates and angle bars. 
General business in track supplies is only moderately 
active, but is expected to improve as the movement of 
standard-section rails gets under way after the turn 
of the year and track laying becomes more active. 
Eastern railroads generally are following a policy of 
monthly specifications. Light-section rails and small 
spikes are less active because of the slump in coal 
prices, which carries a threat of lower mine operations 
Prices are given on page 1511. 

Tubular Goods.—Demand for pipe is gradually de- 
creasing, as it usually does at this time of year, when 
jobbers are disposed to watch inventories closely, and 
the oil and gas industry does not generally carry 0” 
drilling as actively as at other periods of the year. 
The past week has brought reductions in Pennsylvania 
and Mid-Continent crude oil prices, because the supply 
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Finished Steel 
Nov. 23, 1926, 2.453c. Per Lb. 


One week ago 


Seah os o 4 
One month ago.......... 9 4° 

One year ago... Sel 2 429 
10-year pre-war average.. 1.689 


Based on steel bars, beams, tank plates, plair 
wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe and black 
sheets These produc ts constitute &7 per cent of 
the United States output of fir ished steel c 


High Low 
1926 2.453c., Jan 5 2.403c., May 18 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6 2.396c.. Aug. 18 
1924 2.789¢c., Jan. 15; 2.460c., Oct. 14 
1923 §6©2.824c., April 24 2.446¢c., Jan. 2 


qunesenasmans eanevennecsenvensesspiseunsnssnaneianpenennnroirnyneerenres 


Pig Iron 
Nov. 23, 1926, $20.13 Per Gross Ton 
One week 080.6... ,.cicesatoeerasuenea $20.13 
One month O90. ..0:c.2cceunaserennaneen 19.43 
One Yaar ‘BOD. .ccvccacckessnnreveeee 21.55 
10-year pre-war average........++++e0%" 15.16 


Based on average of basic iron at Valley 
furnace and foundry irons at Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 


High Low 
1926 $21.54, Jan. 5; $19.46, July 13 
1925 22.50; Jan. 13: 18.96, July 
1924 22.88, Feb. 26: 19.21. Nov. | 
1923 30.86. March 20: 20.77, Nov. 20 


seeeneenenesennennrreneenpesnpenepanen mpc srenenuensuTontetaresere® 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 

Base Per Lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............2.00c. to 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Chicago ..... Saeccess geeedeesnenase 2.10¢, 
Del’ PRIRRIIOED cccdcnnciereccnasiiccnct 2.32¢. 
Del’d New York. ccocccccce she sab akeneus 2.34c. 
Dal’d CONNIE 9 0ac0canédhis.i-eee telescckas 2.19¢. 
F.o.b. Cleveland, sizes up to l-in. rounds. .2.00c. 
Pak, Dine. caccestsscnsonn 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
C.L2, Fee ins ctiindschcbecbesseecuas 2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills........2.85c. to 2.40c. 

Billet Steel Reinforcing 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Rail Steel 
Pak. Gb. 0insadeseddcknenetebace 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
P.ob. Gabe soc ccxsteeeeee 1.90c. to 2.00« 
Iron 

Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago.............. 2.00c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills............. 3.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Philadelphia.......... 2.22c. 
Common iron, del’d New York............ 2.24c. 


Tank Plates 
Base Per Lb 


£8: Ore 1.90c. 
Pek. GMD ccccaiuscennaudna é0ds tenes 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ........ died 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
Dele. Gr Rc aha ccntnacauseeeane vee 2.09c. 
Del’d PREEN acrtiowne. cxcatecacbdees 2.22¢, 
Del’é Mee Bincinkcodsvesas ccanedeseecws 2.24c. 
C.L.2. TUM Seis « sw nktabate cab abedewuce 2.30¢. 
Structural Shapes 
Base Per Lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
FOe CR acidpavdunekinbasnenekauae 2.10c. 
F.o.b. TURNER oc ews ccdeecass 2.15c. to 2.25¢ 
Del’ GaN hina dec caus sannsens6ens 2.19¢. 
Del'd Philadelphia ...........00. 2.22c. to 2.82c. 
Del’d iat Sei vikas dcktnstdasaas execs ebeB SC. 
C.L.L. Pas iinvkcaeddccnnedecan<a .2.35¢ 
Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 
Strips) 
Base Per Lb 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh...... 2.50¢. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh......... 2.30c, 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago....... 2.50c 
Cotton ties, f.o.b. Atlantic ports, per bundle 
Of GD Bik canes cde tnesinirectceseeiecess $1.22 


a f.o.b. Gulf ports, per bundle of 


Cold-Finished Steel 
Base Per Lb 


Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills...... 2.30c. to 2.40¢ 
Bars, f.o.b. Chicago............+.: 2.40c. 
Dave, Cigme 2055 cstubknweveres 2.45. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill..... *2.55c. to 3.00c 
Strips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills..... $.25c. to 3.50¢ 


Strips, f.0.b. Cleveland mills. .....8.15c. to 3.40c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago. . ....8.40e. to 3.70 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills............+-- 3.75¢. 





*According to size. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 


Cleveland) 

Base Per Keg 

Wise nelle: < icccciscansandeeabe uaeencess $2.65 
Galv’d nails, 1-in. and longer........-+-++: 4.65 
Galv’d nails, shorter than l-in..........--- 4.90 
Galvaniand abephes <..cccccccccccccscsceces 3.35 
Pees Ge. o2.G chciameesnrarunceouns 3.10 
Cement coated nails............+0+0e++> .- 2.65 
Base Per 100 Lb 

Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage....-..+-++++: $2.50 
Annealed fence wire. ........+++eeeeeeeree* 2.65 
Spring WEIRD cn usccnccnsvacsosuaanesteerces 3.50 
Galv’d wire, No. 9......... ipenitinaeahene 3.10 
Barbed wire, galv’d.........+sseeeseee0* 3.35 
Barbed wire, painted..........- enabewekese 3.10 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $8 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mil] $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 
Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh ..........00ese0e008" ~. -$65.00 
F.o.b. Cleveland ....... Sineavensuvercanct 65.00 
P.o.b. Anderson, Ind... .......s0+se+0000" 66.00 
F.o.b. Chicago district mills... ... scsveaet 67.00 
P.0.b. Duluth .....ccccccecscccssceccsses 68.00 
F.o.b. Birmingham ........----«++++++++» 68-00 


LL nm 


Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
Base Pe Lb 


Nos. 9 and 10, f.0.b. Pittsburgh 2.30¢. to 2.40¢. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill 2.50¢. 
Nos. 9 and 10, del'd Philadelphia. .2.62c. to 2.72e 


Nos. 9 and 10, f.0.b. Birmingham. 2.60c to 2. 70c. 


Bor Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh $.00c. to 3.10¢ 
No. 24, f.o.b. Ch'go dist. mill 5 20c. 
No, 24, del’d Philadelphia 8.32c. to 8.42 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham $.30c. to 3.40¢ 


Metal Furniture Sheets 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, A grade 4.25¢ 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, B grade 4.10¢ 
Galvanized 
No. 24, f.0.b, Pittsburgh 8.85c. to 3.95¢ 
No 24, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill 4.05c. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia 4.17. to 4.82« 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham 4.20c. to 4.30¢ 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
No 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 3.15c. to 3.25¢ 
No. 28, f.0.b. Chicago dist. mil! 8.25c. to 3.86¢ 
i4utomobile Body Sheets 
No. 20, f.0.b. Pittsburgh 4.25¢ 
Long Ternes 
No. 24, 8-lb. coating, f.o.b. nm 4.30 


Tin Plate 

Per Base Boz 

Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills $5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 


Ind. 6.60 


Terne Plate 


(F.o.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 


(Per package, 20 x 28 in 
20-lb. coating 1.C.$16.20 
Ib. base $11.40 | 26-lb. coating LC. 17.90 


8-Ib. coating I.C. 11.70 | 30-lb. coating LC. 19.45 
15-Ib. coating LC. 14.86 | 40-Ib. coating LC. 21.66 


&-Ib. coating, 100 


Alloy Steel Bars 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 


S. A. E. 

Series 

Numbers Rase Per 100 Lt 
2100* (%% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 


$3.20 to $3.25 
4.35 to 4.50 
5.50 to 56.66 
3.40 to 8.50 


Carbon) 
2300 3%% Nickel) 
2500 (5% Nickel) 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) 


3200 (Nickel Chromium) 5.00 to 6.256 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) 7.00 to 17.25 
8400 (Nickel Chromium) 6.25 to 6.506 
5100 (Chromium Steel) 8.40 to 3.50 
5200° (Chromium Steel) 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars) 4.30 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) £26 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 

steel) ° 8.20to 3.25 


Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.) 

Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.30 

Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80 
1.10 Chrom., 0.25-—0.40 Molyb.) 

Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50 


4.10 to 4.20 


425 to 4.35 


0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.) 3.40to 3.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 

(1 — 1.26 Chrom., 0.30 — 6.50 fi 

Molybdenum) ......--+«+0e0s .. 450% 475 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is lc. per Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a grous 
ton is the net price for bars of the came anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 

*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to 8. A. E. system. 





Per Gross Ton 


Standard, f.o.b. mill.....-.«++-++ 
Light (from billets), fob. mill.. 
Light (from rail steel), fod. 940s 


u nade 
Light (from billets), f.0.b. Ch’go 
mill 
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Track Equipment 


(F.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per 100 Lb 
Spikes, 4 in. and larger 
Spikes, 4% in. and smaller 3.26 
Spikes, boat and barge 3.28 
Track bolts, all sises Sto 64.5 
Tie plates, steel 2 to 2.88 
Angle bare 2 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.0.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lerain, Obie, Mills 


Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Biack Galy 
ly 45 19% | \% t %..4+11 +389 
y% to & $1 2% % 22 2 
ly 56 ay i 4 28 il 
a, 60 @Mlito 1%... 8 18 
1 to 8 62 bOly 
Lap Weld 

2 5 48% 2 23 ’ 
2% to 6 69 47% 12% 26 11 
7 and &.. fé 43% 13 to 6 2a us 
dand 10.. 64 41%/7 to 12 2% 6 


ll and 12. 68 40%)! 


Bu Weld, extra strong, plain ende 
Ly 41 24% y t ey +19 +t 
“to %.. 47 30%) % 2 7 
ly 53 42% 1% 2" 12 
4, 5a 47% 1 to 1% 30 4 
l to 1% 60 Aly 
2 to 8 61 50'y 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
, 53 42% /2 23 ’ 
2% to 4 ‘ 46% 12% t 4 2 u 
4% to 56 45% /4% to 6 28 4 
to 8 52 89% 7 to 8 21 7 
} and 10 45 82% to 12 is , 


| 8 
ll and 12 44 a1%' 


To the large jobbing trade the abowe discounts 
on steel pipe are incrensed on black by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 6%, and 
on galvanised by 1% points, with supplementary 
diecount of 6% On tron pipe, both black and 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased to 
larwe jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 6 and 24%% 

Note.—Chicago district mille have « base twe 
points less than the above discounts. CObleage 
delivered base is 2% pointe less. Freight & 
figured from Pitteburgh, Lorein, Ohio, and Chit 
cago district mille, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to deatinatioe 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Lap Welded 8teel Charcoal Iron 
o- 


2 to 2% in z 1% in +u 
2% to 2% in 37 is to 1% in + 8 
3 in 40 2 to 2% in -- 
3% to 3% in 42% (2% t& in -~q 
4 to 13 in 46 5% to 4% in ~ 


Beyond the above discounts, 56 to 7 fives entre 
are given on lap welded steel tabes and 2 tems 
to 2 tens and 1 five en charcoal tron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Botler 


Tubes 

Cold Drawn 
1 in 60 3 in ‘ ae 
1% to 1% in 62 8% to 3% in “| 
1%, in sm 64 tn. bo 
2 to 2% in a1 4%, 6 and 6 in as 
2% to 2% in | 

Hot Rolled 
2 and 2% in 34 4 and 3% in... 
2% and 2% in. 42 i4in . & 
8 in. . & 14%, bandtin.. @ 


Lees carloads, 4 points lees. Add 88 per oat 
ton for more than four gages heavier than 
standard. No extra for lengths ap to and ie 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes emailer than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be beld at oe 
chanical tobe liet and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of nent 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent Of Liat 


Carbon. 6.10% to 6.30%, base........«+. bb 
Carbon, 0.30% to 640%, bane........ 49 
Plas differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and 
for commercially exact lengths. Warchouwe ds 
counts on emall lote are less than the above, 


vee 
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was beginning to gain on demand. In oil and gas pipe 
lines, interest now centers on a project to connect the 
Amarillo, Tex., field with Brownsville, Tex., the details 
of which are being worked out by the Hope Engineer- 
ing & Supply Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio. Boiler tubes 
are in fairly good demand, but mechanical tubing awaits 
larger production of automobiles. Discounts are given 
igre LE 1] 

Sheets.—New business is light, but consumers are 
drawing fairly freely against old orders, as is indicated 
n mill operations averaging 80 per cent of capacity 
a time when the automobile body makers are taking 


little steel. Prices show no change. Most makers are 
ioting either for early or first quarter shipment, the 
rrices named in September following the change in 
the base gage and the gage differentials, but those 


prices have never been fully established and still are 

subject to concessions of $2 a ton. The market has had 

» real test since September, because coverage at lower 

prices at that time was so liberal. Prices are given on 
ige 1511. 

rin Plate—Reports that the American and Conti- 
nental can companies had closed for their first half of 
1927 requirements of tin plate are denied by the Ameri- 
an Sheet & Tin Plate Co., which has not yet received 
either formal or verbal orders from those companies. 
There is not much question that these companies, as 
n other years, will provide business that will average 
nore than 1,000,000 boxes monthly over the first six 
nonths of next year, but in the total will be included 
1 considerable tonnage now being rolled and shipped 
or the American Can Co. to supply the needs of the 
Hawaiian pineapple crop. In a general way, tin plate 
makers have a good idea of the packers’ can require 
ments in 1927, either in signed or verbal contracts, 
and are looking forward to another good year. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Makers 
generally have opened books for first quarter business 
at 2.40c., base Pittsburgh. This represents an advance 
over what some consumers lately have been paying 
and also over the average mill price over the past 60 
days, as usually in a two-price market the bulk of the 
sales will be at the lower figure. Producers justify the 
advance on the ground that since July 1 prices have 
not yielded more than a new dollar for an old one, and 
in the past 60 days there has been a loss on account 
of the low rate of production. It is also said that the 
mid-year advance in hot-rolled bars has raised the 
average cost of the raw material. Current business 
suffers because of the restricted demand from auto- 
mobile parts makers. 

Hot-Rolled Flats.—Present prices of 2.30c., base 
Pittsburgh, for wide and 2.50c., base, for narrow mate- 
rial have been continued into the first quarter of 1927 
with the opening of books for that period. Business is 
still slack because of the light demand from the aut 
motive industry. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—Some makers have formally 
opened their books for first quarter business, naming 
recent prices of 3.50c., base Pittsburgh, on small lots, 
and from that down to 3.10c., base, on the large ton- 
nages. Others are willing to enter business for that 
period, but report no great desire as yet on the part 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


base per LI 
Tank plates ... 3.00¢ 
Structural shapes 3.00 
Soft steel bars nd st hapes 2 Oi 
Reinforcing steel bat OM 
Black sheets (No. 24 gage) ‘ mors 
bundles 
Galvanized sheets (N« 24 gage) or 
more bundles 1.70 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage). 25 o7 
more sheets . » 40 
Cold-finished shafting and screw st: 
Rounds and hexagons 2 60c 
Squares and flats 410 
Bands 3.60 
Spikes, large » 20, 
Small .. 80c. to 5.25 
Boat 3.80 
Bolts, track 4 90¢ 


Wire, black soft ann ed, base per 100 Ib. $2.00 


Wire, galvanized soft, base per 100 Ib 200 
Common wire nails, per keg 2 HN 
Cement coated nails, per keg . 
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of customers for coverage. Current business light 
because of the very meager orders and releases avajns 
suspended shipments from the automobile build 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Makers of bolts it 
are continuing present discounts on first quarter con. 
tracts, books for which are being opened this week. 
There has been no announcement as to first quarte 
rivet prices, but there is possibility of an adva ,e 
cause present prices, particularly on large lots. are 
unsatisfactory from a cost standpoint to th who 
make nothing except rivets. Business is n ery 


active in these lines. Prices and discounts ar 
on page 1513. 

Coke and Coal.—The decline in prices recorded ; 
week ago seems to have discounted the change the 
situation brought about by the collapse of the B 


strike, and prices are substantially where they re 
week ago. One cancellation of 50,000 tons of export 
coal is reported, but in this case $1 a ton for cancella- 


tion went to the shipper, while the buyer saved 
amount by being able to replace the tonnage at $2 
ton under the price of the original contract. Export 
business has not stopped but is limited by the facilitie 
for handling it at the Atlantic seaboard piers. More- 
over, export shipments are still subject to permits by 
the railroads. It is in the low grade coals that export 
business has dropped, because the resumption in British 
mines has been in those producing the lower grades 
A continued good movement of gas coal to foreign 
markets is looked for, at least until over the turn of 
the year. A tapering off of the Lake business, calling 
for prepared sizes, has shortened the supply of slack 
coal, and that grade is slightly stronger than it was a 
week ago. Spot foundry coke is easier, the ruling prices 
being $5 to $5.50 per net ton at mines, with special 
brands held at $6 and higher. Spot furnace coke holds 
at $4.25 to $4.75, with both supplies and wants small. 


Old Material.—Price swings in scrap have been 
within much smaller limits this year than in other re- 
cent years, and the tone of the market changes with 
much more frequency than was the case when consum- 
ers bought further ahead. With the extension of hand- 
to-mouth buying to the scrap market, the possibilities 
of successful speculative activities have been reduced. 
Steel mills in this territory want a definite kind of 
heavy melting steel and will take nothing else. Becausé 
of the strict inspection, dealers have to provide what !s 
wanted and have to pay almost as much for it as they 
can obtain. A week ago, with the disappearance of $15 
on heavy melting steel, the market looked weak, but 
this week it is the reverse. At one point where the r 
quirements are not hard to meet $17 has been paid, 
and there is so little No. 1 steel scrap offered that deal- 
ers are not anxious for orders at $17.50, although there 
is no point in the district where that price can be 0b- 
tained today. The market is stronger on compressed 
and bundled sheets. Compressed sheets were recent) 
sold by a producer in the district at $15.25, to which 
must be added $1.39 a ton, the freight to the nearest 
consuming mill. The market is weaker on machine 
shop turnings, and sales of blast furnace material ar 
no longer possible at more than $13. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ yards in th: 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburs! 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 





Heavy melting steel............ $17.00 to $17.50 
SGrap FRI ...+d.2<bus bees 16.25 to 16.4 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.........- 16.00 to 16.50 


Compressed sheet steel.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 15.00to 15.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 18.50 to 19.00 


Railroad coil and leaf springs... 18.50to 19.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

lot OMG. occsccenaeu eee 21.00 to 21.50 
Low phosphorus mill plates...... 20.50 to 21.00 
Low phosphorus, light grade.... 17.50to 18.00 
Low phosphorus punchings...... 18.50 to 19.00 
Steel car anle8i: . .scviteeruwent 21.50to 22.00 
Cast iron wheels........ gubasee 16.00 to 16.50 
Rolled steel wheels............. 18.50 to 19.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 11.75 to 12.00 
Short shoveling steel turnings... 13.50 to 14.00 
Sheet bar CFGme. ...sssscues cous 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings....... 15.50to 16.00 
Short mixed borings and turnings 12.75 to 13.00 
Heavy breakable cast........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Cast iron borings............... 12.75 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00 to 13.50 


No. 2 railroad wrought......... 17.00 to 17.50 
tailroad or automobile malleable —_ 
WOPRD: 2 0 50s d0ekseea ne eee 17.00 to 17.50 





ee 


Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 


Revolline,, 4m, BE Oia ckcdetesecewse $35.00 
Rerolling, under 4-in. to and including 
IMAGER.  cngnde senses Gnbedh casesdcesenccs 36.00 
Fostendt, BENIN  acbccdetsonssactaerscee 40.00 
— ee 45.00 


Sheet Bars 


Per Gross Ton 


Open-hearth or Bessemer............... $36.00 


Ores 


Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Ports 
Per Gross Ton 


Old range Bessemer, 61.50% iron..........$4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 
Mesabi Bessemer, 61.50% iron......... .. 440 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 61.50% iron........ 4.25 
High phosphorus, 61.50% iron............ 4.15 


Foreign Ore, cif. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 


[ron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 


Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron..... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51% manganese, 
from the Cawensus .....ccccececces 40c. to 42c. 


Manganese ore, high grade, nominal. .35c. to 44c 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
CORCORETURND esi a6 cts seave .. .$11.75 to $12.50 
Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr,Os, crude, 


c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard ........ . +. -$22.50 
Per Lb 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
MoSg, delivered ...........seeeeeees 50c. to 55c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
PORE: (s6:d + licks Kath ane bheonae $4.25 to $4 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
prompt eesvesoes oe eee 5.00 to 6.00 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 9.75 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
lame, GG cals cade bsesusctece 13.00 
Fou.dry, by-product, Newark or 
Jersey City, delivered....... 10.59 to 11.77 
Foundry, Birmingham ............ 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
Goatees: Gat cnctevacncvecedess ; 10.00 
Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mire run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
SRERGS 2 ckb naa beseansccees as $1.75 to $2.35 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. 
PO. WEE i cercscnb tends Seis 2.00to 2.50 
Mine run gas coal, f.ob. Pa. 
MRED “a wévne chnkannesssetes : 


2.25to 2.75 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines 1.75 to 1.90 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines 2.00 to 2.10 


Bolts and Nuts 
( Less-than-Carload Lots) 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Gevelend. Birmingham and 
icago) 
Per Cent Of List 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads. ...60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads .50, 10 and 10 
a bolts, smaller and shorter, roiled 


coosece daeecussdececses coat, ant BW 

Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. ..50 and 10 
gle carriage bolts...........-+++++:° 65 and 10 
ee ee er eee 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads......-. 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 


Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x4in, 
45, 10 and 5 


Larger and longer sizes........ 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts... .50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts..... 45, 10 and & 


Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square. 
4.00c. per Ib. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons. 
4.40c. per ib. off list 
C.p.c. : hex. nuts, blank or 
tap we = puede < 4.10¢. per Ib. off list 





Washers® .......... 6.76c. to 6.50c. per Ib. off list 

*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and ise 
bolts is § per cent more than above for css lew 
On hot-pressed and cold-punched ou 
count is 25¢. more per 100 Ib. than quoted sbove 
for car lots. 


Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Stee] 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 
j Groes , 
& in. x 2 in. and larger $35.00 
Smaller than 8 in. x 2 in $6.00 
Skelp 
rd 
Grooved 1.90% 
Sheared 90 


niversal 9 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


Domestic, 80 furnace eab'« $ 
Foreign, 8 , Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 
paid 00 
Spiegeleisen 
Per Grosse Ton arn 
Domestic »¢t S40 Of 
Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 
50% $85.00 to $87.54 
75% 145.00 to 160.0 
Per Groas Ton Per Grose 7 
Furnace Furn 
10% $35.00 | 12% $39 
11% ‘ 37.00 | 14 to 16% $45 to 46 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


P.o.b. Jackson County, Ohie Furnace 


Per Gross Ton Per Gross 
10% $34.00 | 12% sue @ 
11% 36.00 


Silvery Iron 


F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohie Furnace 


Per Gross Ton Per G aa 7 
6% $26.50 | 10% ; 0 
7% 27.50 | 11% 34 00 
ae 28.50 | 12% 6.00 
9% 80.00 | 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per Ib contained meta 
del’d $1.06 to $1.10 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon and up, 65 
to 70% Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. deliv- 
ered, in carloads ° 11.50¢ 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. furnace : ‘ $3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.0.b. furnace, in carloads $200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale 
Tenn., base, per net ton.. $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%. f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala... per net ton $122.50 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 60c. per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Of Liat 
Semi-finished hexagons nuts 
%, in. and smaller, U. 8. & 
% in. and larger, U. 8. S.. 
Small sises, 5S. A. E.... 
8. A. E., % in. and larger 


80, 10 and & 
76, 10 and & 
86, 10, 10 and & 
76, 16, 10 and & 


Stove bolts in packages #0, 10 and6& 
Stove bolts in bulk 80, 10, 5 and 2 
Tire bolts . 60 and 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nats 
(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
60c. per 100 Ib.) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net | Per 100 Net 

SAE. USS. | SAE. USS 

\%-in $0.44 $044 | $2 $2.40 
fy-in 0515 0.516 | $60 63.00 
%-in..... 0.62 0.66 5.456 «(6.88 
Pele «+ +2 6. 0.90 . 299 8.96 
-in..... 101 1.06 . 1260 18.10 
Medces 138 «(142 . 136 18.35 
a3 oniad 1.70 173 ee» T1100 21.00 





Larger sizes.—Prices on application. 
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Wire Rods 
Per Groas Tox 
“ ommon soft, base $45 00 
Screw stock $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 6.40% 3.00 per ton ower base 
Carbon 0.41 to 0.56% 5.00 per ton over bese 
arbon 0.56% to 0.76% 7.50 per ton over base 
( arbon over 0 78% 10.00 per ton ower base 
Acid 15.00 per ton ower base 
*Chicag m base is 846 Cleveland mil) 






Fluxes and Refractories 


Fleersper 
Per Net Tos 


Domesti« » and over aicium fluoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Iilinots 
and Kentucky mines $18.00 
N 2 lump, [linois and Kentucky mines. . $20.06 


Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 6% 


ica f. Atlantic x duty paid 
$17.00 to $17.60 
’ N ground balk, 9% te 984 
alcium fluoride. not over Z%% silica 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines 32.40 
Fire Clay 
Per 00 f.o.b. Works 
High Daty Moderate Duty 
insy!lvania $40.00 to $43.00 $28.00 to $40.00 
Maryland 423.00 to 46.00 2 OO to 60.06 
New Jersey 55.00 to 76.06 
Or 4000 to 43.00 54.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky 49.00 to 43.00 54.00 to 46.06 
I . 40.00 to 48.00 %36.00to 38.06 
Missour 40.00 to 43.00 86.00to 38.00 
i fire lay. per ton 6.50 to 1s 
Sillen Brick 
Per 1000 f.o.b. Works 
Pennsylvania $40 00 to 848.06 
Chicago 62 06 
Birmingham 60 08 
3 a ay. per ton te 6.66 
Magnesite Brick 
ler Net Ton 
Sandard sizes fod Baltimore and 
Chester Pa Ser @0 
Grain magnesite fal Raltimore and 
Chester. Pa 40 0 
Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard size $46 06 


Large Rivets 
Base Per (00 Lt 
ob. Pittebargh $2.45 to 33.46 
F.ob. Cleveland 2.76 
F.ob. Chicago 246te 2.76 


wv 


Small Rivets 


Per Cent OF LAat 
70. 16 and 6 to 76 and ie 
70, 10 and 6 te 70 and le 
70, 10 and 6 te 16 end 10 


P.ob Pitteburgh 
Cleveland 
P.ob. Chicago 


Cap and Set Screws 


(Preight allowed ap to bet oot exeseding t6 
per 100 Ie.) 


> 


Per Cent OF Liat 
Milled cap screws ; ” 8 and ie 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 


Mandt 
Milled headless ect screws, cut thread a 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. &. &. thread, 
6, 16 and 16 
Upeet hex. cop screws, G.A.Z. thread, 
60, 10 and 10 
Upeet eet GOTEWS .. 66 ccc ccscuunes 2. Wandt 
Milled studs 76 ond t 
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Chicago 





Rail Specifications Sustain Steel Output 
as General Demand Declines 


Cuicaco, Nov. 23.—The Steel Corporation has blown 
out another stack at South Chicago, which is a further 
indication of the swing of production from the lighter 
finished products to rails. The rate of ingot production 
has not declined. Increased rail rollings at Gary and 
a more generous use of scrap at South Chicago are 
tending to hold output at the average of the past two 
months. The leading producer now has 15 furnaces 
active out of 27, and the total count of steel works 
stacks in blast in this district stands at 24 out of 36. 

Fabricators of structural material have heavier 
bookings than earlier in the fall, and shops are going 
into the winter months with more work ahead than at 
this time a year ago. Building permits issued in Chi- 
eago during October exceeded by 70 per cent the total 
for the corresponding month of 1925. Office and apart- 
ment buildings show the greatest gains. 

Reports of the proposed retirement of old railroad 
equipment add strength to the impression in the trade 
that car buying will become more liberal. The Chicago 
& North Western is asking for prices on 250 ore cars, 
and the Rock Island will take bids on 73 passenger and 
baggage cars. 

The T. J. Forschner Construction Co. has awarded 
to an undisclosed dealer, 3750 tons of reinforcing bars 
for a sewage treating plant at Stickney, Ill. Farm 
implement manufacturers are looking to the future with 
greater confidence and are preparing fair-sized sched- 
ules for January. November specifications for hot- 
rolled strip from the automobile trade are running 
fully 20 per cent heavier than in October. For all 
finished steel products both specifications and new busi- 
ness are about equal to shipments, which are close to 
the October rate. Rail purchases and specifications are 
largely responsible for sustained production. 

Pig Iron.—With approximately 70 per cent of first 
quarter iron now contracted for, the market is striking 
a slower gait. A few users have made commitments 
for the first half, but producers are watching the coal 
situation closely and are not pressing for business that 
far in advance. Shipments are a trifle lower because 
of reduced operations by malleable foundries. A user 
in central Iowa wants 3000 tons of foundry iron for 
delivery during the first half, and a Milwaukee melter 
is in the market for 1000 tons of foundry and mal- 
leable iron. A few carload lots of charcoal iron have 
been taken at the ruling delivered price of $27.04. 
Spot buying of silvery is light, and buyers are offering 
resistance to the $1 advance for delivery after the first 
of the year. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
and malleable iron are f.o.b. local furnace, and do 
not include an average switching charge of 61c. per 
ton Other prices are for iron delivered at 
sumers’ yards: 


Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 


con- 


en aie ee oe sw % a $91.00 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.25 

a. weteen bw eben ee ses 91.50 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.... 21.00 
i on dn kee ecineues 21.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, averag- 

ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 

LE, JU ah 6 ch dhe 5 es 0 6 0.0 27.04 
Southern No. 2 (all rail)....... 26.01 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 24.18 


Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 
ere $31.50to 32.50 


Silvery, sil. 8 per cent........ 33.299 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 14 to 15 
DOP COME 2 ccccccsccccccccsces 46.79 


Ferroalloys.—Ferrosilicon contracting for 1927 has 
been completed at a delivered price of $85 for 50 per 
cent. Several first half contracts for ferromanganese 
have been closed at $100, seaboard, or $107.56, deliv- 
ered. Spiegeleisen is quiet, and users are showing no 
interest in first quarter requirements. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $107.56 
delivered Chicago; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $85. 
delivered; spiegeleisen, 18 tv 22 per cent, $47.56 
delivered Chicago. , 56, 


Plates.—The trade regards the recent inquiry for 
2500 freight cars by the Rock Island as a forerunner of 
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others, since that road will soon retire more than 6009 
cars. The Missouri Pacific is still withholding the for. 
mal inquiry for 3500 cars. The Chicago & North West. 
ern continues to develop its equipment program 


and is 
now asking for prices on 250 70-ton ore cars. Stee] 
specifications from railroad equipment makers are light, 
although slightly better than in the early fall. A new 


oil-producing district in southwestern Oklahoma is now 
placing a large share of the storage tanks for which 
Western mills are supplying plates. Tank lettings this 
week total 10,000 tons, of which 6000 tons was placed 
in the East and 4000 tons, in the Chicago district. (jj 
storage projects are equal in tonnage to the total at 
this time a year ago. Business from this source has 
been more uniformly spread out this year than it was 
in 1925. Fresh inquiry is light, and the tankage on 
which prices are now being asked totals about 15,000 
tons. 


The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per Ib 
base, Chicago. 

Sheets.—Spot buying is light, and notwithstanding 
the fact that books for the first quarter were opened 
last week, there has been no rush to place advance or- 
ders. Specifications are running heavier than ship- 
ments, and deliveries are extending as mills continue 
to operate at close to capacity. The demand from the 
roofing trade shows no slowing down, and makers of 
stove pipe and troughs are busy. 

Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.25c. for 

No. 24 black; 2.55¢c. for No. 10 blue annealed; 4.10c 

for No. 24 galvanized. Delivered prices at other 

Western points are equal to the freight from Gary 


plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 lb. lower 
than the Chicago delivered prices. 


Structural Material—The American Bridge Co., 
with a bid of $298,000, delivered at building site, is low 
on 4500 tons of structural steel required for the Cen- 
tral Court and Police Building, Chicago. This figure 
is equivalent to $66.22 per ton. A Milwaukee fabrica- 
tor has taken 4600 tons for the Schroeder Hotel in that 
city. The trade looks forward to the placing this week 
of 2200 tons for a power house for the Standard Oil 
Co. at Whiting, Ind. Of late, awards have been in good 
volume, and shops are now booked for five to eight 
weeks. While these obligations are heavier than ear- 
lier in the fall, there is nevertheless a rush to take ton- 
nage in anticipation of the usually dull winter months 
and this is having the effect of lowering bids. Specifi- 
cations for plain material are improving and now are 
a trifle heavier than the average for the first 10 months 
of the year. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c. per 
Ib. base, Chicago. 


Bars.—Reinforcing bar benders are taking smaller 
tonnages, but specifications from automobile parts 
makers and builders of road machinery are heavier. 
On the whole, shipments of soft steel bars are lighter 
than during September or October. New buying 's 
light, but inquiry is becoming more active and one 
maker has opened books for first quarter business. The 
price of soft steel bars is steady at 2.10c., Chicago, in 
this immediate section. Competition in outlying dis- 
tricts, however, is being felt more keenly, and prices 
are noticeably weaker in the Southwest. Orders for 
bar iron are light, and mills are making prompt deliv- 
eries. The plant of the Republic Rolling Mill Corpo- 
ration is down for repairs and will not resume opera- 
tions for another week. Rail steel bars are weaker, 
and quotations now range from 1.90c. to 2c., Chicago. 
Sales are in small volume except for reinforcing bat 
purposes. Orders for fence posts for future delivery 
are fairly numerous and total more than a year ago at 
this time. Specifications are light from bed makers, 
who find the jobbing trade inactive during the late fall 
and early winter months. Chicago Heights mills are 
operating double turn. 

Mill prices per Ib. are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c., 


base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c. base, Chicago; 
rail steel bars, 1.90c. to 2c., base, Chicago. 


Rail and Track Supplies.—A Central, an Easter” 
and a Western railroad, all with terminals at Chicago, 
have placed a total of 25,000 tons of standard-section 
rails with Chicago mills. A fresh inquiry for 10,000 
tons of rails for a Western railroad is now in the mar- 
ket. Miscellaneous contracts for track accessories total 
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9000 tons, and new inquiry calls for 18,000 tons. The 
New York Central has not yet placed the 30,000 tons 
of tie plates, bolts and spikes on which it recently asked 
prices. Specifications for rails for fall delivery are in 
good volume. The rail mill of the leading independent 
is operating at full capacity, and that of the foremost 
producer is being speeded up each week. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43 
light rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 
ton, f.0.b. maker's mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill: track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates, 
2.35c. mill; angle bars, 2.75c. mill. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices of pipe lack strength. Bids 
opened by Chicago last Saturday on a small tonnage 
of 3-in. and 4-in. pipe included two low quotations that 
were equivalent to $39, Birmingham, for 6-in. and 
larger pipe. Three-inch pipe carries a $10 extra and 
4-in. a $4 extra over the price for 6-in. Orders are in 
smaller volume, and deliveries are improving. Con- 
tracts now being placed are largely for work that must 
be completed before extremely cold weather sets in. 
Waukegan, Ill., is in the market for 200 tons of 6 to 
10-in. pipe. The purchase of 300 tons by Centerville, 
Ind., has been indefinitely postponed. Royal Oak, 
Mich., has placed 100 tons of 6-in. Class B pipe with 
the Detroit Lead Pipe Co. A jobbing house at Mans- 
field, Ohio, is reported to have awarded 350 tons of 
12-in. pipe to the Central Foundry Co. 

We quote per net ton, delivered, Chicago, as fol 


lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $51.20 to $52.20: 6-in. and 
over, $47.20 to $48.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra, 


Reinforcing Bars.—It is reported that the 3750 tons 
of bars required for the Stickney, Ill., sewage plant 
has been placed, but that a formal contract has not been 
signed. In general, the market is quiet. Fresh inquiry 
is exceedingly light, and pending projects are slow in 
closing. Although there is still some interest in pro- 
motional projects, such as large apartment buildings 
and hotels, that class of business has tapered off sharp- 
ly. M. I. Michuda Brothers, Chicago, are low bidders on 
the contract for the Lucy Flower Public School, Chi- 
cago. This project calls for 580 tons. As a general rule, 
prices are growing weaker as dealers become more 
anxious to get their full share of the late fall business. 
New lettings and fresh inquiries are shown on page 
1526. 

Wire Products—Wire mill operations are tending 
downward. The average now is not over 55 per cent 
of capacity, and this will be cut to 45 per cent during 
the current week. Specifications from manufacturers 
are holding at the rate of the past few weeks, but the 
jobbing trade is slower. Business conditions have not 
improved in the South. The last week or 10 days has 
seen a noticeable drop in the demands on jobbers in 
the West and particularly the Southwest. On the other 
hand, consumption of wire products in Iowa and most 
of the Missouri River Valley is well maintained. Prices, 
which are shown on page 1511, are unchanged but lack 
the firmness of a week ago. 

Hot-Rolled Strip.—Specifications are heavier. Mills 
say that schedules of the automotive trade for Decem- 
ber show a fair increase over November and that the 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 
Base per Lt 


Plates and structural] shapes > 
Mild steel bars........-.+- secre Mare 
Reinforcing bars, billet steel 2.2 - 
Cold-finished steel bars and shafting ook 

Rounds and hexagons ret? 

Flats and squares.... eT 
BORED cco ednccenvesecse eee 
Bands .....-.-+++0+++%" Sake 
No. 24 black sheets... ... ar 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets : eee 
No. 24 galvanized sheets ® Bee 
Standard railroad spikes. 4 Se 
Track bolts .....-++++-- S che 
Structural rivets .....-- $ 70c 
Boiler rivets .....---> a atti 

Oa 5 

Machine bolts .....---+-: a1 
Carriage bolts ....--+---: ‘scent 
Coach or lag screws...----- 


Hot-pressed nuts, square, tapped ~, blank, bee - 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped of —— " 


) $3.30 
No. 8 black annealed wire, per 100 It +4 
Common wire nails, base per keg. .-- / aes 


Cement coated nails, base, per kee 
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‘dules, as now planned, will call for large 
lages of strip. The slowness of the market in Ucto- 
ber and so far in November has resulted in keen com- 
petition, and present quotations lack strength, this be 
ng particularly noticeable in the narrow widths 
Cold-Rolled Strip.—Contracts for cold-rolled strip 
are being taken quietly within the range of 3.10c. to 
.40c., Cleveland. The corresponding Chicago delivered 
prices are J3.40c. to 3.70c. The higher price is holding 
only on lots of 18 tons or less; the 3.10¢ quotation 
has been used to take large users out of the market. 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications from manu- 
facturers of farm implements are larger. With the 


exception of the railroads, orders from the general 
trade are holding up well and the result is a net gain in 


specifications for the week now closing, as compared 
with the early part of November 

Coke.—Dealers have not opened books for 1927 
business because of uncertainty as to coal costs. Spot 
sales are fairly numerous at 50c. above the 1926 con 
tract prices, which are $9.75, local ovens, and $10.25, 
delivered in the Chicago switching district. November 
shipments are running about equal to those of October 

Old Material.—A Chicago district mill has pur 
chased 5000 tons of heavy melting steel at $13.50 per 
gross ton, delivered. Trading among dealers is at $13 
Inspection at the mills is rigid, making it necessary 
for dealers to ship only well graded railroad scrap to 
that trade. On the whole, this market is dull, except 
for a little more activity in borings, which have ad 
vanced to a maximum of $10. Users are offering $9.50 
for this grade, but here and there have been forced to 
pay the dealers’ asking price of $10. The Crane Co 
received $11 per gross ton, delivered, for 1000 tons of 
cast iron borings. A small tonnage of steel angle bars 
has been sold to a user at $15.50 per gross ton, deliv- 
ered, and melters are offering $16.50 for small lots of 
railroad malleable. Distress tonnage is becoming more 
of a factor as the railroads make an effort to get scrap 
out of the way before cold weather interferes with 
loading. Stocks outside of Chicago are said to be large 
The bulk of this was accumulated in a speculative move 
and at higher prices than prevail today. Outside yard 
lealers are trying to hold on for a higher market, but 
sellers in Chicago point to this as one of the weak 
points in the present situation. It is feared that finan- 
cial pressure will result in a general unloading of this 
material, thereby bearing down the market. In Chi- 
cago stocks are not heavy. 


We quote delivered in consumers yards, Chicago 
und vicis all freight and tranefer charges paid 
for all items, except relaying rall«, including angle 


bars to match, which are quoted f.0.b. dealers’ yards 


Per Groes Ton 
Heavy melting steel $13.06 to $13.60 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 


apart. and miscellaneous rails. 14.50to 15.00 
Shoveling steel 12.00to 13.56 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 11.56to 12.06 
Drop forge flashings $50to 16.00 


Forged cast and rolled steel car 
wheels 14.50to 17.00 
Railroad tires. charging box size. 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart 16.50to 17.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles ] } 
Coll springs 1 } 
Low phosphorus punchings 156 
Axle turnings, foundry grade 1 
Axie turnings, blast fur. grade 
Relaying rails, 56 to 60 Ib 


9 

Relaying rallies, 66 ib. and heavier '4.00to 31.00 
Rerolling rails 16.56to 17.06 
Steel rails, less than 23 ft 16.25 to 16.75 
Iron rails 13.56to 14.00 
Cast tron borings S.50to 10.00 
Short shoveling turnings $9.59 to 10 60 
Machine shop turnings 4.56 to 7.06 
Railroad malleable 16.56to 17.06 
Agricultural malleable 15.00te 16.5 

Angie bars, steel 16.06t6 156.58 
Cast tron carwheels . 14.56% 156.00 

Per Net Ton 

No. 1 machinery cast 16.06to 16.50 
No. 1 rallroad cast 15.59% 16.66 
No. 1 agricultural cast 15.56to 16.06 
Stove plate 14.00to 14.59 
Grate bars 13.56to 14.66 
Brake shoes 12.96%ts 13.56 
Iron angle and eplice bars 14.90to 14.56 
Iron arch bars and transome 18.76% 19.25 
Iron car axies.. 22.09to 22.50 
Steel car axles 17.49to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.56to 13.66 
No. 2 rallroad wrought 11.56to 12.60 
No. 1 busheling sess 16.26% 16.76 
No. 2 busheling. 625t 6.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth 16.99to 16.56 
Pipes and flues....... $.00to 4.50 


Soyer 
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New York 


Pig Iron Buying Recedes—Demand for 
Pipe and Tin Plate Remains Active 


New YorK, Nov. 23.—Pig iron demand has fallen 
off sharply, and sales by local brokers during the week 
totaled only 6000 tons. Most current orders and in- 
quiries are small and call for first quarter delivery. 
The fuel scare furnished the incentive for the recent 
buying movement, and with that factor largely elim- 
nated from consideration, melters see no reason for 
further protection of their pig iron requirements. Many 
of them, in fact, have already contracted for a large 
proportion of their needs in the first quarter. Contrary 
to reports a week ago, the British coal strike has not 
been settled, but it shows signs of petering out, as 
every day more miners are returning to work. While 
there will continue to be a good foreign market for 
American fuel for some time, the demand will no longer 
be of such a pressing character, it is thought, as to 
cause another upswing of fuel prices. Buffalo pro- 
ducers of pig iron continue to quote $19, base furnace, 
for foundry iron, and eastern Pennsylvania iron is again 
freely available at $22.50, base furnace. The General 
Electric Co. has not yet closed against its inquiries for 
Everett and Pittsfield, Mass., and it is also in the 
market for 400 tons of foundry iron for prompt deliv- 
ery to its Lynn, Mass., plant. An inquiry from Abend- 
roth Brothers, Port Chester, N. Y., for 1000 tons of 
No. 2 plain and No. 2X foundry for first quarter is 
still pending. The season of navigation for barge ship- 
ments of iron from Buffalo and other New York State 
producing points is virtually over. The Standish, N. Y., 
producer of low phosphorus is comfortably sold for 
first quarter. Foreign foundry iron is no longer a com- 
petitive factor in this market. 

We quote per gross ton delivered in the New 

York district as follows, having added to furnace 


prices $1.39 to $2.52 freight from eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, $4.91 from Buffalo and $5.54 from Virginia 
East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
2.25 eh ba aera $23.89 to $25.02 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 


2.45 : 1360teanee eee os 
East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 

BD  -ebdboebbccsduabdenins bs« 24.89 to 6.0 
Buffalo fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (all 

rail) ewe an aos 23.91 


No. 2 Virginia fdy sil. 1.75 to 


Zan 28.04 to 29.54 


Ferroalloys.—Buying of ferromanganese is confined 
to carload and small lots for early consumption, but 
there is considerable activity in inquiries for contracts 
for next year’s consumption. These amount to about 
15,000 tons, most of it for delivery the first half. A 
large proportion has been virtually closed. The alloy 
for any seller is now quoted at a minimum of $100, 
seaboard or furnace. The spiegeleisen market is very 
quiet, with sales of carload and small lots the only 
feature. For the higher grade, $40, furnace, is the 
price, with the lower grade unobtainable. Contracts 
for 1927 requirements of 50 per cent ferrosilicon are 
being negotiated and some have been closed on a basis 
of $85 per ton, delivered, the same as this year’s 
contract price. For standard ferrochromium the 1927 
price is announced as 11.50c. per lb. of contained chro- 
mium, delivered, also the same as this year’s contracts. 
Prices for the low-carbon ferrochromium range from 
2ic. to 32c. per lb. of contained chromium. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Igoe Brothers will furnish 1000 
tons of concrete reinforcing bars for a viaduct at New- 
ark, N. J., and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
will provide 1000 tons for an automobile service station 
in Manhattan. Other lettings during the past week 
have been small, and few sizable inquiries are coming 
out. No large tonnages are left to be placed in the 
near future, and business is quiet. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Finished Steel.—There is a lessened demand for all 
finished steel products, with the possible exception of 
ripe and tin plate, which mills are producing at full or 
nearly full capacity. November business as a whole 
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probably will show a falling off of 10 or 15 per cen 
from the October rate in this territory, althoug 
is still a week in which sales offices may bring up the 
tonnage somewhat by getting in laggard specifi 

against November contract quotas. The demand 
bars and structural shapes has slowed down cons 
ably, while plates are holding very nearly : 
month’s sales. Both structural shape mills and 
cating shops are in need of tonnage; howeve: 
amount of awards and inquiries in this district in the 
past week has shown a distinct gain over the preceding 
week. A downtown office building project, which wil! 
take about 7000 tons of steel, is the largest injuiry, 
but other work soon to come into the market is an office 
building north of Grand Central Terminal, calling for 
30,000 to 40,000 tons of steel, and another office build- 
ing at 2 Park Avenue which will require about 10,000 
tons. Continued weakness prevails in sheet prices. A 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 


Base pe 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.34 
Soft steel bars and small shapes...... 3.24 
[rom BD ssc privat Oe ce Ekeekans oo 8.24 
Iron bars, Swedish charcoal...... 7.00c. to 7.25 
Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock 
Rounds and hexagons........... .- 4.00 
Flats and squares..............-. 2 4.500 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard 6.25¢ 
PIGGGE. - os 04 ca madand cae tea ees se 8 4.49 
oe rat oe ee ee ee eae 3.99 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage)..... 3.89¢ 
Long terne sheets (No, 24 gage)........ 5.80 
Standaré toes GOOG s occ oo cde dewceeee ds sc 12.00. 
4 eB ee eee 4.50 
Wire, galvanized annealed.............. §.15« 
Tire steel, 1% x % in. and larger....... 3.30 
Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x \% in. and 
ASO ck hoes awh eM ewEEEEESS 3.654 


Open-hearth spring steel, bases. . .4.50c. to 7.00c 
Per Cent Off List 


Machine bolts, cut thread............. 40 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut thread....... ..30 and 10 
Coach BOPOWS . si is sb twiads esate tdeeae 40 and 10 
Boiler Tubes— Per 100 Ft 
Lap welded steel, 2-in...........e00: $17.33 
Beamilees ates, Bec ss ccc sasiaasene 20.24 
Charcoal iret, Rs .ss ss dw vaceseressavues 25.00 
Charcoal iron, 4-O8s 2 awsss ss weeedes inves 67.00 
Discounts on Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Black Galv 
in. DUR «oii csc ace eeReh ee 46 29 
7 <OD.. WE: tan.vsiahew e bees 51 $4 
TERR EE ee 53 39 
326 -G-R, WDi « 0-0 + tbe eee eeae 48 30 
7 ORE Gam. Bs ci nenaese cares 44 1% 
13 ane 33-48. CAPs 6 ies see ces 37 4 
Wrought Iron— 
om. DURE. .o 6svte tews oes se ob 4 +1 
a-ER, DURE «.s o0'so.0 vcw bien wahiew a 11 r? 
LoL Med, DURE. ics a wane vees i4 + 6 
2-im., BD... > ost deoeveneee 5 +14 
a | See ere il - 4 
7-13-im. TAD... 05> sede 3 +16 


Tin Plate (14 aw 20 in.) 


Prime Seconds 


Coke, 100 Ib. base box........- $6.45 $6.20 
Charcoal, per box— A AAA 
IGS k.c0 mes duane cate eae $9.70 $12.10 
ER one 0006 00 wee eee eee 12.00 14.25 
IXX ogc tsunes Cavewee ne 13.90 16.00 
Terne Plate (14 x 20 in.) 
IC—20-lb. coating. ........sees: $10.00 to $11.00 
IC—30-Ib. coating.............- 12.00 to 13.00 


IC—40-Ib.  COBOMER: ..0> 000 ccKaeeee 13.75 to 14.25 


Sheets, Box Annealed—Black, C. R. One Pass 


Per Lb 
Nos. .18 40 26... .<cwens bepebalee eee 4.15c 
INO. 23... 00.0 0vaeed ee ae ee 4.30c 
No. 34 ...0cccces dee een cae eee Sees 4.35¢ 
UR he coed cose cases: « One ee eee 4.45¢ 
NO, BG . ows vciccuccel gauss eee eee 4.60c 
No, 30 oo oe 54 ald eh ae 4.85¢ 

Sheets, Galvanized 

Per Lb 
eC ee me 4.50c. to 4.75¢ 
Se ie ee 4.60c. to 4.85c. 
ING. BS . okies ci cadaes neat 4.75c 
No. 20 .. oon tes +9 608a bee eee 4.90c 
BIOs ED. 4 wn «0 +000 2 chee meee 4.95« 
PEO, ee o.0.0\s so » «sed ela eiee eee 5.10¢ 
No. 26 .. re re ee Rese 5.35c 
NG. BOP ows. sgo 0 oncule ote aes 5.60c 
NG. BO vnc ccancinces edb see 6.00c 


*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 
per 100 Ib. 
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few mills have fairly good backlogs, but others ar 
anxious for business to fill out the year’s rollings a 
are making concessions to get it. Sales of black sheet 
have been made at 2.95c., Pittsburgh, for immediate 
delivery, while galvanized sheets have been sold at 
shade under 3.85c. There is also shading of 2.: 
blue annealed sheets. For first quarter contracts pra 
tically all mills are asking 3.10c. for black. 3.95c. fo) 
galvanized and 2.40c. for blue annealed sheets. Wit} 
respect to first quarter business in all lines, consumer: 
seem content to await developments. No signs of pric: 
weakness have appeared in the major products aside 
from sheets, and as the consuming trade does not look 
for higher levels it is in no haste to make contracts 
An oil company in the Louisiana district is inquiring 
for 84 miles of 18-in. pipe for a line at Monroe. La 
Large inquiries for any product are the exception, cur 
rent business being made up mostly of small orders 
frequently repeated. Some of the steel companies 
which have canvassed their customers with a view t 
the outlook for first quarter business find no evidenc: 
of lack of confidence, and although the view obtains to 
some extent that the volume of steel buying will show 
a slight decline over the next few months, there ar 
others who look for an upturn in the demand short 
after the first of the year. 
We quote mill shipments, New York «& 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.34c per 


2.24c.; structural shapes, 2.34c.: bar ir ' 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Current demand is light. but a fev 
inquiries for gas pipe for spring delivery are beginning 
to appear. One of these lists of requirements is fron 
the United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, and 
calls for about 2000 tons of 4-in. to 12-in. gas pipe 
Although prices of gas and water pipe are unchanged, 
the present tendency of the market is toward the min 
imum price, quoted in recent weeks on desirable lots 
only. Among recent purchases of pipe is about 1000 
tons bought by a Florida city and about 700 tons of 
8-in. to 16-in. water pipe placed by the city of Newark, 
N. J., with the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co 
We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. Ne 
York in carload lots, as follows: 6 and re 
$49.60 to $51.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $54.60 to $56.6 


s-in., $64.60 to $66.60; with $5 additior for C s A 
and gas pipe. 


Warehouse Business.—Thus far November has beer 
quite as active a month as October, but with Thanks 
giving intervening, the final week of the month will 
probably bring out only a small tonnage of business 


U¢ 


Coke.—Prices of Connellsville foundry and furnace 
grades are off slightly for distress tonnages but are 
unchanged on contracts. Furnace is quoted at $4.25 and 
slightly less for distress lots, with deliveries in Decem 
ber bringing about $4.50 per ton, Connellsville. Stand- 
ard foundry ranges from $5.25 for prompt shipment 
to $6 per ton for forward delivery, with one producer 
in the Connellsville district maintaining a price ot 
$6.50 per ton. By-product coke is unchanged at $10.59 
to $11.77 per ton, Newark or Jersey City, N. J. 

Old Material.—Business is as quiet as at any time In 
the past few weeks. Brokers’ buying prices are sub 
stantially unchanged, but the tendency is to offer lees 
for eastern Pennsylvania delivery on practically all 
grades. 

Buying prices per gross ton New York, f w 


i ts 10. 00 
Heavy melting steel (yard) $9 to $ 
Heavy melting steel (railroad ‘oes a 
equivalent) 


Rails for rolling ® EO a Oo 
Steel car axles... 1 00 t 450 
Iron car axles...... 1400to 15.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. y to 10.00 
Forge fire .....----- ‘ s2a0to 14.60 
No. 1 yard wrought, long etn O76 
Cast borings (steel mill) eet. ae be 
Cast borings (chemical) ¥teodie t+ 
Machine shop turnings +4 9 75 
Mixed borings and turnings -9 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. Gian »7k to 103 
not under 2 ft. long) octn 864 
Stove plate (steel mil!) ath te ; 
Stove plate (foundry) Ota 11.00 
Locomotive grate bars Dante 14 
Malleable cast (railroad) oe nae 77 
Cast iron carwheels 1175 to 13.50 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast —_ aa Brooklyn 
Prices which dealers in New York and “uns 


wer gross t 


° oundries | 
are quoting to loca! f i 316.00 to $16.50 


No. 1 machinery cast. 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 
ing materials, etc.), cupola six 

No. cast (radiators, cast boll! atnina aiken 
ers, etc.) 


14.50to 15.00 
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Cleveland 


Steel Buying Continues to Decline as 
Inventory-Taking Approaches 


LEVELAND. N ? The demand f 


= ior finished steel 


ned turther This is not 


attributed to any 
ying dow? h operations by metal-work ng plant 
tside the ! ive field, but to the lesire rf 
nsumers to reduce their stocks in order to have them 
W le at inventory time A better demand 
s { ed for until some time next month. when 
uyers begin to place orders for early January ship 
In the automotive industry releas« rders for sheeta 
mproved slightly in the past week The resent pro 
auc f automobiles by all the Michigan builders is 
reported to be around 14,000 cars per day Little 
nhange in the demand for tee trom that source is 
xpected befor rdet are placed for January produc 
uM chedule Alloy steels are quiet, with prices un 
sted, and make! ive not yet named first quarter 
rig 
The structura market snow i ttle more life In 
iiries nc ide one Tor mth NM) tons tor : Du ding it 
etroit Plain material is in fair demand from crane 
builder nd other manufacturing consumers. Plates 
ire quiet One Lake boat. re juiring 00 tonsa of ateel 
pending, it il ingu or anotnher boat has been 
withdrawn. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail 
! a nquiring for 10 t i TY ve Pr apective 
omotive busine that ha et reached the form 
t inquiri Inciude is r the Missouri Pacific and 10 
for the Denver & R iy! le Wester 
Ste@#i bars in small size are quoted at 1. tk te 4 
Cleveland, the lower price being for round lots, but 
mills outside of Cleveland are adhering to the 2 
Pittsburgh, price, and me are showing more of a 
disposition to hold to 2.10c. for car lots Plates and 
tructural material are firm at 1.90% Pittsburgh, for 
the former and 2c. for the latter 
Pig Iron.—Buyers are marking time to see if price 
tnat went up with the advance n fuel ¥ not come 
down with the declin« n fuel prices The attitude of 
nsumers is that there should be a reductior ( one 


yuently sales are rather light, the aggregat booked 

Cleveland furnaces during the week not being much 
ver 10,000 tons Prices quoted show virtually no 
change from a week ago, but the market ix untested 
on a round lot for shipment to a competitive point 
One Cleveland producer is quoting foundry and malle 
able iron at $19. furnace, for outside shipment, which 
seems fairly well established as the market, although 
another is asking $20 and has taken a little business 
at that price. In the Valley district there is also a 
range of from $19 to $20, furnace, with small-iot sales 
at the higher price. Lake furnace prices outside of 
Cleveland range from $19 to $20, except in Michigan, 
where there is a spread of from $20.50 to $21, furnace 
For Cleveland delivery the market has settled at $20.60 
at furnace, but that is somewhat out of line with the 
Valley situation, as Valley iron at $19, furnace, can 
he delivered in Cleveland at about 25c. a ton lower 
than the price now asked by Cleveland furnaces How 
ever, there were no sales during the week to test the 
local market. The automotive industry is taking iron 
a little more freely than after it suspended shipments 
last month. However, considerable iron is still being 
held up by some consumers in that field, and, as a re- 


Warehouse Prices, f.0.b. Cleveland 


Race per Ly» 


Plates and structural shapes $00 
Mild steel bare 2 4 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons ; 

Colé-finiahed flate and squares 4.40% 
Hoops and bands 2 = 
No. 24 black sheets b. ROC. 
No. 16 blue annealed sheets 3 2% 
No. 24 galvanized sheets 4.66¢ 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 19° ib $3.96 
No. § galvanized wire, per 106 Ib 3.45 
Common wire nails, bare, per keg 3.09 
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sult, contract tonnage will probably be carried over 
until the first quarter. There has been some slowing 
down in foundry operations in this territory outside of 
the automotive industry. 
Quotations below are per gross ton and, except 
yn basic and low phosphorus iron, are delivered 


Cleveland, including a 50c. switching charge for local 
iz Ohio silvery and Southern iron prices are 


based a $3.00 freight rate from Jackson and 
$6.01 from Birmingham 
Basic, Valley furnace . .. - $18.50 to $19.00 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
2.25 - oii ; a aa 21.00 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 26.01 
Malleable dy laren og OO ee iy 21.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent...... a 31.50 
Standard low phos., Valley fur- 
nace .. . : i 28.00 


Semi-Finished Steel.—With the slowing down of 
sheet and strip mills, specifications have declined fur- 
ther, and no new orders are being placed. 

Sheets.—New demand is very light, and that some 
producers need orders to keep their mills running is 
indicated by price concessions, which have become 
more prevalent during the past week. Quotations of 
2.90c., Pittsburgh, on black and 2.20c., Pittsburgh, and 
2.30c., Valley, on blue annealed sheets are being made 
for orders for early shipment. Galvanized sheets are 
unchanged at 3.85c., Pittsburgh. Automobile body 
sheets are firm. A little first quarter business has been 
placed at the prices named for that delivery, but with 
the understanding that the buyer is to pay the market 
price should the advance not become effective. Con- 
sumers do not look for the general maintenance of the 
announced first quarter prices. 


Strip Steel—The demand for cold-rolled strip steel 
continues light, and prices are still irregular. While 
some producers are still asking 3.50c., others are 
quoting 3.25c., Cleveland, for car lots, and the market 
is regarded as around 3c. for round lots. With this low 
price, the $5 a ton differential is not maintained between 
regular stock and tube stock, the latter being quoted at 
around 2.90c., Cleveland, as a minimum. Some of the 
Ohio mills have considered the adoption of quantity 
differentials, but as yet have taken no action on the 
matter and have not come out with first quarter prices. 
Hot-rolled strip is dull but firm. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The contract for a State high- 
way bridge at Ashtabula, Ohio, requiring 650 tons, has 
been awarded to the Standish Engineering Co., Chicago. 
Only small-lot sales are reported, on which regular 
quotations of 2c., Pittsburgh, on new billet steel bars 
and 1.80c., mill, on rail steel bars are being maintained. 

Warehouse Business.—Orders for sheets have fallen 
off, but this slackening is regarded as largely seasonal. 
There is a good volume of orders for other products, 
but they are for very small lots. Prices are firm. 


Iron Ore.—While most of the ore boats are on their 
way down the lakes on their last trips, some of the 
shippers have a few more cargoes to move and will not 
finish up until around the end of the month. The 
season will close with a little more ore at furnaces 
and docks Dec. 1 than at the same time a year ago. 
During October 4,947,539 tons of Lake Superior ore 
was consumed, a gain of 209,727 tons over September 
The amount consumed in October last year was 4,609,- 
889 tons. The amount on hand at furnaces Nov. 1 was 
34,407,147 tons. The amount at furnaces and at Lake 
Erie docks Nov. 1 was 42,003,715 tons, as compared 
with 41,197,798 tons on the same date a year ago. 
Central district furnaces during October consumed 
2,602,150 tons, a gain of 137,654 tons. Lake front fur- 
naces consumed 2,099,422 tons, a gain of 63,815 tons, 
and all-rail furnaces consumed 124,276 tons, a gain of 
8887 tons. Eastern furnaces used 121,691 tons, a loss 
of 619 tons for the month. There were 188 furnaces 
that used Lake ore in blast Oct. 31, a gain of two for 
the month. 

Coke.—Connellsville foundry coke is holding at 
$5.50 to $6.50, ovens, or about the same prices that 
prevajled a week ago. Heating coke has declined fur- 
ther to $3.75 to $4 at ovens. Producers are showing 
more anxiety for orders, but there is very little demand. 
Some Ohio by-product coke in egg size has sold at 
$6.25, ovens, but it is hard to move. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
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nuts holds up to about recent volume. There is fair 
amount of business from railroads and from misce|. 
laneous consumers, but makers are still feeling the 
effects of the slump in the automotive industry. {ivets 
are in fair demand, but practically all order: 
against contracts 


Old Material.—The market is somewhat weaker on 
blast furnace grades, but most other quotations are 
unchanged. The only activity is between dealers, but 
they have little tonnage left to ship on old orders. 
Some of the dealers who have been holding scrap for 
higher prices are disposed to sell some of their mate- 
rial at present levels. Sales to dealers include heavy 
melting steel at $17.25 for Steubenville delivery and 
cast iron borings at $11.25 for delivery to a Cleve- 
land consumer. 


We quote per gross ton delivered consumers’ 
yards in Cleveland: 


are 


Heavy melting steel............. $14.50 to $14.75 
ee Peer 16.25 to 16.50 
Denes Ce oe ER. 0 9 0+ cama anawns 16.50 to 17.00 
Low prenmmoras billet, bloom and 

GRD GIOOR..< sc. vewceatee tn widees 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 17.00 to 17.50 
Low phosphorus plate scrap.... 17.00 to 17.50 
Low phosphorus forging crops... 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast BIG POROREE... «cu «seen eusn 11.00 to 11.2: 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.00to 9.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 11.00 to 11.25 
Compressed sheet steel ........ 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 11.50to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ........ 14.75 to 15.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 16.50 to 17.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 12.00 to 12.50 
Bi ge eee 12.50 to 13.00 
TO. BOGE 45 wows iiv'sb sk oven Bee 16.50 to 17.00 
ee: 5 I os been ds 4x 12.00to 12.50 
Pan, ae EE 2. ap en'eee b are 11.00to 11.25 
Drop forge flashings, 15 in. and 

CP o's sb awabieaks oe nh ek obs 11.50 to 12.00 
Railroad grate bars ............ 12.50 to 13.00 
ONS  DERES Soins t46G dow ee ues wees 12.50to 13.00 
Paes Ona Gee. siccescnatea wee 10.00 to 10.50 


Philadelphia 


Steel Sales Drop 10 to 15 Per Cent from 
October Volume—Pig Iron Dull 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 23.—Although the complaint is 
general among sellers of steel products that business 
is extremely quiet, actual figures of sales so far this 
month indicate that the decline from the October vol- 
ume, excepting in rails, will not be more than 10 to 
15 per cent. Two factors tend to restrict ordering of 
steel—the desire of manufacturing consumers and job- 
bers to keep stocks at a minimum through the inven- 
tory period and the decline in the volume of building 
construction. Both are conditions to be expected at this 
time of year. 

With the new year only five weeks away, the apathy 
of consumers toward first quarter contracting is very 
marked. Buyers of steel do not expect prices to g¢° 
higher, and they are watching the price situation 
closely to see whether the trend may be the other way, 
as in sheets. Present weakness in sheet prices points 
to difficulties that may beset the mills in obtaining the 
levels that have been announced for first quarter. 

Apathy of buyers extends to pig iron, in which the 
volume of business in the past week was possibly the 
lowest of the year. Some eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
have taken little or no tonnage in two weeks, but they 
are in comfortable position with good order books. 

The most striking development was the placing of 
additional orders for locomotives—75 from the Penn- 
sylvania and 20 from the Western Maryland—all with 
the local builder, giving that concern a total of about 
200 engines for which contracts have recently been 
entered. Railroad demand for rolled steel products has 
also shown a gain. 

Pig Iron—Aside from 1500 tons of “floor” 170” 
reported to have been purchased by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works for early delivery and 800 tons of foun- 
dry grades for first quarter bought by the Pusey & 
Jones Co., Wilmington, Del., the local pig iron market 
has been devoid of sales of importance in the week. 
Most of the business has consisted of carload lots, and 
there has been little of that. With the easing in coke 
prices, furnaces now recognize that sales for first qua™ 
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ter at present prices are desirable, but consumers evi- 
dently think otherwise, for there is a minimum of 
interest in first quarter contracting beyond that which 
was done in October at prices lower than those now 
quoted. Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces continue 
name base prices of $22.50 and $23, furnace, with 50c. 
additional for No. 2X. Small sales of No. 1X have been 
made at $24, furnace, the highest price that has been 
paid in this district for foundry iron. Importers who 
have foreign iron to sell for early delivery are follow- 
ing domestic prices closely, usual quotations being 
about $22.50, Philadelphia, for either No. 2 plain or 
No. 2X iron. ’ 
The following quotations are, with the exception 


of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 

Bee Ge ane a entanne a eke 6 $23.26 to $23.76 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 76to 24.26 
~~ ee, "Seppe 24.26to 24.76 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 23.00to 23.50 
ae ee . 23.00to 23.50 
DE owen asechaos kane . 23.50 24.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. New 

York State furnace).......... 24.00to 0 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b 

Ei Anette a he sn 5 ws ¢&e 25.00 to 26.00 
*Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

Os. h.20n eee enaeees Sales wa 27.67 to 28.67 
*Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 28.17to 29.17 





*The freight rate from Virginia furnaces to 
Philadelphia is $5.17 per gross ton 


Ferroalloys.—Consumers of ferromanganese who 
have 1926 contracts are specifying in full, which means 
that practically all of them are taking the maximum 
that their contracts call for. Most of the contracts were 
made with minimum and maximum requirements 
stated, and the deliveries on contracts, when specified 
fully, will take care of the needs of such consumers 
well into first quarter. Under the circumstances there 
is no rush to make first half contracts at $100, sea- 
board, and but few contracts have been entered. Efforts 
of some consumers to obtain concessions on the price 
of British ferromanganese have met with firm refusal 
on the part of the British producers to consider any- 
thing less than $100 for first half. 

Billets —The past week’s ordering of billets has 
shown a gain. Sales have been made on the basis of 
$35, Pittsburgh, for rerolling quality and $40, Pitts- 
burgh, for ordinary forging quality. 

Plates.—Recent orders of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, giving that concern a total of about 200 en- 
gines to build, have been beneficial to some of the 
Eastern plate mills. A total of about 8000 tons of 
plates will be required by the locomotive company. 
The latest locomotive orders are from the Pennsylvania, 
which bought 75, and the Western Maryland, which will 
take 20. Quotations on plates continue uniformly at 
1.90c., Pittsburgh. Mills of this district are operating 
at from 40 to 60 per cent. 

Structural Shapes.—A decline in the volume of 
building construction has affected both structural shape 
mills and fabricators. The latter are ordering material 
sparingly, most of them having little work on hand. 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 
Base per Lb 


Tank steel plates, %-in. and ie 
ROR WISE ccc cccescscveces 2.80 to3 00 
Tank steel plates, %-in... ; 3.00 t » 3.20 
Structural shapes ......- ; 2.75c. to 3.00% 
Soft steel bars, small shapes and — ad 
iron bars (except bands)..:... %.¥UC. So sen 
Round-edge iron ......--- $ ‘ 
Round-edge steel, iron finished, a 
1% x 1% im.....-+++-++s- soe 
Round-edge steel, planished 
Reinforcing steel bars, square, ean 
twisted and deformed 
Cold-finished steel, rounds and ate 
hexagons .......--- 
Cold-finished steel, squares ane asec 
re a on EEE 
Steel hoops ...... ; ‘ : 
Steel bands, No. 12 gage to 7-in., $ T5c. to 3.900 
inclusive ...... ewe : ‘ ete 
Spring steel ....... a S60 
No. 24 black sheets. . * Eee 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets e800 
No. 24 galvanized sheets o.4 
Diamond pattern floor plates 5 20c 
MEM, wrcenesecess: : oa 
nae a een ede ava snses : 200 
6 ARE She 0c 6 Pid .oee 
Tool steel .....------ oe 
Swedish iron bars....----+-*: 


Ce esaiaesatitiaiiasahies uaaaiiaamedesianadiaasiinaseiaainaaneaiel 
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I ©s on fabricated steel are low, reflecting the efforts 


e Aah bien an ha ‘ \ 
ating shops to get business with or without 
nrofht »? . -_ ‘ 2.9 e 
prof Pla aterial prices range from 1.90c. to % 
Mitte} rh ne bs - ; a 
Pitt irgh. One Eastern mill is reported to be quoting 
7 OS n I] (‘ny ley 


siderable building work is pending, but 


x ] } . 
mille th will not be closed in time to get into the 
nills this year. 


much of it 


Bars.—This month has brought a sharp decline in 
ting ‘ yy) - ne fieati 

} \ ime of Sper iICALIONS for steel bars both for 
Hpiicine oOnet we ’ an ‘ 

lilding « ructi and manufacturing Manufac 


tnring y ry y . 
turing consumers ordered heavily in the past few 
months, and the logical explanation for the present 


decline in business is that they are using up stocks, 
knowing that the mills can fll orders quickly when 
more mater al is needed. Sporadic efforts on the part 
f buyers to obtain price concessions from 2c., Pitts 


burgh, have apparently met with failure 

Sheets.—Both | iyers and sellers of sheets are 
watching the existing price situation closely with a 
view to its probable effect on all steel prices for first 
quarter. Although practically all of the mills have 
announced first quarter prices to be 2.40c. on blue 


_ 


annealed, l0c. on black and 3.95. on galvanized, 
Pittsburgh base, current sales for delivery over the 
remainder of this year are being made at $2 and $3 
a ton under these figures. Very little, if any, first 
quarter contracting has been done, and it remains to 
be seen what effect the present price situation in sheets 
will have on the desire of the mills to obtain the higher 
level after Jan. 1. Suspension of shipments by some 
of the automobile companies has put some companies 
which recently had full order books in the position of 
aggressive sellers. 

Strip Steel.—Although quotations on hot-rolled strip 
steel are being well maintained at 2.30c. and 2.50c., 
Pittsburgh, the prices which have ruled for some time, 
the price situation on cold-rolled strips presents a 
variety of quotations, governed solely by the need of 
the individual mill for business. Most of the quotations 
are about 3c., Pittsburgh, but sales of comparatively 
small lots have been made at figures below 3c 

Warehouse Business.—Not only business rather 
slow with local warehouses, but price cutting, particu 
larly on steel bars and sheets, is again a factor 

Imports.—Last week 9000 tons of pig iron from 
Germany was received through the port of Philadel- 
phia, most of it consigned, so it is reported, to one 
of the cast iron pipe companies. The only other ship- 
ment of pig iron to come in was 100 tons from the 
Netherlands. Imports of other commodities were as 


follows: Chrome ore from Portuguese East Africa, 
3245 tons: blooms from France, 609 tons; cast iron 
pipe from France, 605 tons; steel bands from Belgium, 
24 tons: round bars from Belgium, 14 tons; structural 
steel from Germany, 18 tons. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is exceedingly dull, 
and prices have changed but little, but where there has 
been any change it is downward. Most of the steel 
mills have more steel scrap bought than they are need- 
ng for their present rate of consumption. 


We quote for delivery, consuming pointe in this 


lietrict, as follows 

No. 1 heavy melting ster $15.50 to $146.00 
Scrap rails 15.50to 16.00 
Steel raile for rolling 17 00to 17.50 


No. 1 low phos, heavy. 0.04 per 


cent and under °9 66te 21.60 
Couplers and knuckles 1856to 19.06 
Rolled steel wheels 18.50to 19.00 
Cast tron carwheels 14560to 17.00 
No. 1 rallroad wrought 17.96te 17.56 
No. 1 forge fire 13.00to 13.606 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 13.60 


‘ 


Mixed borings and turnings (for 
blast furnace) 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 


12.50to 13.00 


works) 13.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roli- 

ing mill) 360% 13.56 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

BOMED ccccccecosececes 14.00%to 14.60 


Cast borings (for steel works 
and rolling mili) 


13 

Caat borings (for chemical plant) 15,99 to 146.00 
No. 1 cast. 17.06to 17.40 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

works) 14.00 
Rallroad grate bars 13.966to 13.56 
Stove plate (for steel works} 13.06to 13.450 
Wrought tron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 14.00to 14.56 
Shafting 21.96to 22.06 
Steel axles ; . 23.06% 24.96 





} 
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San Francisco 





Steel Buying Declines—Coke Market Un- 
affected by End of British Strike 


SAN Francisco, Nov. 20 (By Air Mail).—With a 
falling off of buying in nearly all departments of the 
market, the firmness of prices is again becoming a 
subject for discussion among local buyers. It has come 
ip several times during the week, despite the fact that 
recently there has been no indication and no cause 
for price shading, except in local out-of-stock quota- 
tions on reinforcing bars, which have no bearing on 
the general price situation. But there is undoubtedly 
an inclination on the part of some buyers to question 
the apparent firmness of quotations on the heavier 
forms of steel, and there are some who believe that 
the near future will bring out evidences of price 
shading. Naturally, most sellers are endeavoring to 
discourage this view, and if representatives of East- 
ern mills continue to adhere to their present policy, 
prevailing quotations on the major steel products are 
not likely to change for some time to come. Inciden- 
tally, while there are-a number of pending projects 
that call for a substantial aggregate tonnage of fabri- 
cated steel, there are relatively few individual jobs of 
a size warranting a severe test of prices. 

Of interest during the week was the arrival of a 
shipment of about 800 tons of Belgian steel, of which 
200 tons was structural material. The remainder con- 
sisted of about 500 tons of merchant and reinforcing 
bars, 1000 kegs of wire nails and 1600 rolls of wire 
fabric. 

Pig Iron.—Buyers have not yet come into the mar- 
ket for their first quarter requirements. According to 
present indications, quotations on Utah foundry for 
first quarter delivery will be about the same as those 
named at the opening of business for the fourth 
quarter. 


Per Gross Tor 


*Utah bas $25.00 to $26.00 
*Utah foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25 25.00 te oe On 
**indian foundry. sil. 2.75 to 3.25 25 00 
**(Jerman foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25 ‘e 


*Delivered San Francisco 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francis« 


Shapes.—Outstanding among the inquiries of the 
week are two structural jobs, one an office building in 
Los Angeles, which calls for 2000 tons, and the other a 
warehouse in Seattle, Wash., which will require 1200 
tons. Bids on 100 tons for a municipal garage for the 
city of Oakland, Cal., have been rejected. The only 
structural steel letting reported during the week was 
100 tons for an apartment house in San Francisco, 
taken by the Schrader Iron Works. Eastern mills con- 
tinue to quote plain material at 2.35c., c.if. Coast ports. 

Plates.—In Los Angeles the California Petroleum 
Corporation awarded 930 tons to the Western Pipe & 
Steel Co., and the Shell Oil Co. placed 310 tons with 
the Llewellyn Iron Works for tank construction. No 
inquiries of importance have appeared. Eastern mills 
quote plates at 2.30c., c.if. Coast ports. 

Bars.—Local reinforcing bar jobbers booked about 
1030 tons during the week, and fresh inquiries call for 
over 1100 tons. The largest individual letting, 400 
tons for the Grove Street pier, Oakland, Cal., was 
placed with an unnamed San Francisco jobber. Price 
shading in the local jobbing trade continues, and out- 


of-stock quotations are nominal. Local concrete bar 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 


Base per Lb 


shapes 3.30¢ 
Mild steel bars and smal 


Plates and structural 


| angles 3.30c 
Small channels and tees, %-in. to 2% -in 2 90c 
Spring steel, 4-in. and thicker 5.00c 
No, 24 black sheets 4.90c 
No. 28 black sheets 5 15< 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets 4 00 
No. 24 galvanized sheets 5 65. 
No, 28 galvanized sheets 6 E« 
Common wire nails. base per keg , $3.75 
Cement coated nails, 100-Ib. keg... meee X73 


Cement coated nails, count kegs 3 
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jobbers’ minimum quotations range from ab 
to 2.45c., base per lb., on lots of 200 tons. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Medford, 0, 
awarded 315 tons as follows: 215 tons of 6, & a; 
Class B pipe to the American Cast Iron Pipe « 
100 tons of 16-in. Class B pipe to the United s:; 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. The Grinnel! (o. of 
the Pacific has taken 500 tons of 18-in. Class 


ne 
for the South San Francisco Water Co., and 2s) tons 
of 16-in. Class B pipe for the city of Huntington Park. 
Cal. About 258 tons of 2 to 8-in. Class B pipe wil) 
be required by San Luis Obispo County. The city of 
Fairfield, Cal., is expected to be in the market re 


the end of the year for about 300 tons of 4, 6 ar 8 it 
Class B pipe. 
Steel Pipe.—The Republic Supply Co., Los A 
has been awarded 286 tons of standard stee! 
the city of Los Angeles. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Bids will be open 
22 by the Los Angeles County Flood District on 1800 
to 1900 tons of 70 to 80-lb. standard rails. 


Coke.—Reports of the virtual settlement 
British coal strike have had no material effect th 
local coke market. Importers say that it will b« 
months before British coke is sold in San Fra: 
Quotations on German by-product fuel are unchanged 
at approximately $15 per net ton at incoming dock. 
In the opinion of local importers it is unlikely tl 
there will be any price recession for some time o1 
German coke, because of the substantial bookings that 
German ovens have made since the beginning of the 
British strike and the difficulties of obtaining prompt 
shipments here. 


Toronto 


Pig Iron Advances 50c—Scrap Market 
Is Listless 


TORONTO, ONT., Nov. 23.—An advance of 5ic. pe! 
ton has been made in Canadian pig iron prices, 
effective both at Toronto and Montreal. This is th 
second increase in prices in the Canadian market 
the past six weeks. While the first advance had th 
effect of bringing a large number of lagging melters 
into the market with last quarter contracts, the present 
increase has had very little bearing on demand. Vi! 
tually all of the melters who place quarterly contracts 
are covered for the remainder of this year at 524.5" 
or $25.30 per ton, with the result that itis only thosé 
who neglected to place contracts that are affected ») 
the advance. Inquiries are being received for ‘rst 
quarter iron, but furnaces do not appear anxious '°! 
business beyond the end of the year. Some large con 
sumers, however, have bought for first quarter, and 4 
few for second quarter. Current business is chiefly ™ 
lots ranging from 50 to 100 tons for spot delivery 
Specifications against contracts are in good volum 
Prevailing prices are as follows: No. 1 foundry (2.25 ' 
2.75 per cent silicon) and malleable, $25.80; No. - 
foundry (1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon), $25.30 per gros” 
ton, Toronto. Montreal prices are, No. 1 foundr) and 
malleable, $28.20; No. 2 foundry, $27.70. 


Old Material.—A falling off in demand featured the 
market during the week. Dealers’ buying prices 4" 
as follows: 


Toronto Montre 
Per Gross Ton 
Steel turnings <a obysh eden $8.50 $8.00 
Machine shop turnings........ 8.50 7.00 
wrememt SEBO .5.4..54 oneeeee 6.00 6.00 
Rails :aal ‘steno ae ae 11.00 10.00 
nO. 1 wWiremett ict: ace wee 11.00 14.00 
Heavy melting steel........... 11.00 9.01 
SOOGn GRIOO 65k vhs ccdia eve 16.00 17.00 
Axles, wrought iron........... 18.00 19.00 
Boiler plate ik ies ae 10.00 8.00 
Heavy axle turnings........... 9.00 8.54 
Cast borings ....:400<¢eseeebhe 8.50 7 
Per Net Ton 
Standard carwheels ........... 15.00 16.00 
Malleable scrap .............- 14.00 14.00 
a ee ee 10.00 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........ 16.00 18.00 
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Seattle 


Sharp Competition in Wire Nails, Sheets 
and Bars—Imports Cause Concern 


SEATTLE, Nov. 19 (By Air Mail).—A seasonal! 
cline in business is reported by local sales offices 
Eastern steel companies and also by jobbers. T 
not causing much concern in the trade, as indication 
are that after the first of the new year there wil! 
revival in demand, since stocks held by consumers 
jobbers are very low. 

There is, however, some concern over the $i 
amount of foreign steel coming in. A boat arrived 
here this week with more than 500 tons of Gern 
shapes and plates, consigned to a local importer. Ti 
steel is now being offered and sold at prices somewhat 
under the market for domestic steel. Heavy import 
of steel are also coming into Portland, disturbing th: 
market in that city to considerable extent 

Another disturbing local feature is the very 





competition now on between a Coast stee! n and 
Eastern maker, especially in wire nails and bars. Bot 
companies carry stocks here, from which the : 
trade is being supplied at prices very close to thos 
quoted on car lots. As a result, two local bers hav 
just lowered warehouse prices on steel bars $5 per 
while wire nails in small lots are selling at only 10 


per keg above the carload price. 

Pig Iron.—Only occasional smal! lots 
Utah basic and foundry grades are being quoted at $2 
to $26 per gross ton, f.o.b. Seattle. 

Plates.—Bids will be opened Dec. 2 on 3000 to 500 
tons of plates for the Yakima water line, and this tor 
nage is expected to be placed at a 
than the regular open price. Two other water lin 
are in prospect, but these may not come out until after 
the first of the year. Bids are expected to be asked 


slightly lower figurs 


early next month on a Government job at Thorp, Wash 


requiring close to 5000 tons. The 
plates of tank quality is 2.30c. per lb 
but this price might be shaded 
attractive order. 

Structural Material.—Bids are to open on Nov 


ruling market o1 
. delivered Seattle 


$1 a ton on a ver 


on about 2000 tons for the local Paramount theate1 


while tonnage in sight includes Government work at 
Twin Falls, Idaho, 3000 tons; two 
the Duwamish River, one 350 tons and the other 600 
tons, and the Meier Frank garage at Portland, 2000 
tons. Much other work is in prospect, but not ready 
for announcement. Shapes remain firm at 2.55c. per 
lb., delivered Seattle. 

Wire Products.—There is sharp competition in the 
local market between a Coast mill and an Eastern 
maker, with the result that prices are being shaded, 
especially in small lots for delivery from warehouse 
The carload price on wire and cement 
remains nominally at $3.20, base, per 100-lb. keg, but 
this is being shaded. ‘ 


bridges ove! 


oated nails 


Small lots are being sold at as 
low as $3.30, base, per 100-Ib. keg, delivered. 


‘ } 


Sheets.—The local price situation in sheets Is un- 
satisfactory because of severe competition between tw 
Coast mills and several Eastern mills for the trade in 


this territory. The Coast mills have the advar tage in 
freight rates and deliveries, and seem to be taking aA 


large part of the tonnage that is being placed sat 
prices on sheets, c.i.f. Seattle, remain: N¢ 24 blac k, 
3.68c. per Ib.; No. 24 galvanized, 4.55%4c., and No. 10 
blue auneoled. 2.97 ec. These prices are not the mini 
mum, being shaded by several Eastern makers and als 
by Coast mills. | 
Steel Bars.—Demand for merchant bars '!s light 
but business in reinforcing bars is rather active. The 
local mill has taken 550 tons for the new Liggett drug 
building, while a larger amount wi ll be needed for the 
local Paramount theater, on which bids will be opened 
in a few days. Steel bars are quoted at 2.35c. per Ib., 


and reinforcing bars at 2.30c. to 2.35c., delive red 


Warehouse Trade.—Local jobbers report that ae 
ness in the first half of November has shown a con- 
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ra falling off as compared with the sam period 
S t The price situation is weaker. especially 
wire products Iwo local bers have 
irs $5 per ton, and now te 2.7 
_ atthe 


St. Louis 


Steel Warehouse Trade Improves — Pig 
Iron Buying Recedes 


4 r I “a 
nas beer ‘ ’ Dig iro 
re ~*~ Sn le 
f _ ‘ I I ‘ ra if ‘ Cre 
Ver | ate ! ' ling 
I ! 0 Shipme re be , well 
I é lr} before the 
‘ { i lowa melter 
1 a me ‘ | lis the market 
uv i t ire rn | 
5 
: 
Old Material.—The market extremely dull, Cor 
e! til nave I arg cK i int their 
ness improve W DUYy no rap, except it course, 
sional “distress” car that can be picked up at 
rg ? pr ‘ iT ers ar’ I ng it present eve 
nich they consider w, and are laying the materia 
\ Price e ur ingé Railroad liste which are 
Tito. ! t nage tna Lor me time include st 
Louis-San Francis IZo0) tor ! iding 500 tons of 
wheels: St. Lou Southwestern. 1100 tons: Clover Leaf 
0 ton ind «6€@B : : & ©) int} tons f bridge 
il 
W work 
. 
5 
‘ ; 
Re x ' 
Rela x ¢ ' ? 
Cast ; 5 
Hi ' ; 
: 
He 
} Zz ‘ 
: 14 
ie d : 
; : 
Ir 
VA . 
N ' : 
N iv 
‘ : 
N ' : « 
N vy > ' 
Ra i 
Ma ‘ 
Rundied i ‘ 8 00 
Warehouse Prices, f.0.b. St. Louis 


Rase per LA 


Plate and estructura apes : 
ars mild steel , ' 
‘ d-finished round shafting nas 4 

cK ie 
N { black sheets ‘4 
N 19 blue annenied sheets + Ate 
P 24 gaivanigzed sheet 5 2 be 
Black rrugated sheet 4.65 
Galvanized orrugated wet ‘ b the 
Structural rivets 3.654 
Roller rivets 3.ahe 

Per Cent Of Liat 

Tank rivets Jatt d mailer 4 18 
Machine bolts 9 and & 
Carriage bolts * ‘7% 
Lag screws Sand.) 


iank or tapped 
3.25 “en 
ot. seed nuts, hexagons, blank or ta 
H pre f 3 The. off per ib 


Hot-pressed nuts, square 


0 Ran tabs 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—The purchase of 1,009,000 
tie plates by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad from 
the Scullin Steel Co. is reported this week. Demand for 
structural steel is dull, and fabricators in the district, 
with one or two exceptions, are in need of business. 
Warehouse trade is far ahead of what it was in the 
same period last year. The gain is due to heavier buy- 
ing in the oil fields of Oklahoma and Texas. 

Coke.—The market continues extremely active, with 
the cold weather stimulating an already heavy demand 
for domestic grades. The by-product ovens in the dis- 
trict are well sold, with only chestnut sizes available 
from the Granite City producer. Consumers of foundry 
coke are pressing for shipments against contracts. 


Birmingham 


Rail Bookings Total 300,000 Tons—Pig 
Iron Unchanged at $20 for First Quarter 


BIRMINGHAM, Noy. 23.—Blast furnaces have opened 
their books for the first quarter of 1927, with prices 
unchanged on the basis of $20, Birmingham, for No. 2 
foundry pig iron. While a few orders have been taken 
for that delivery, the larger melters have not yet given 
any indication as to when they will come into the mar- 
ket. The demand for small lots continues fairly active, 
particularly from stove foundries. One producer of 
pig iron reports that its probable output during the 
remainder of the year is virtually all sold. Another 
large furnace interest is also comfortably booked. De- 
liveries are in good volume, slightly exceeding produc- 
tion. No furnaces will be shut down or banked during 
the holidays, and there will be a minimum interruption 
of operations among most melters. 

We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham 4 
furnaces, as follows 

No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 

. ~ 


foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 


eaten se aerate 


Char oal, warm blast... ss s ‘aes, Seuee 

Rolled Steel.—Considerable unfilled tonnage, includ- 
ing upward of 300,000 tons of rails, will be on the books 
of Southern mills at the first of the year. The new open- 
hearth furnaces at Fairfield, Ala., will permit steadier 
operation of several finishing mills that have had to 
give way from time to time to other mills under 
the pressure of demand. Improved sentiment in the 
cotton-growing section of the South has been reflected 
in a revival of demand for lighter steel products, in- 
cluding wire and nails. Mill prices are unchanged. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Lettings of pressure pipe continue 
to decline, but unfilled obligations will warrant active 
output for some time. Prices remain unchanged at $39 
to $40 per net ton, Birmingham, for 6-in. and larger 
diameters. Trade has tapered off in soil pipe and fit- 
tings. 


Coke.—Contracts are still being closed, and inde- 
pendent producers are very busy filling their obliga- 
tions. Foundry coke remains at $5.50 per net ton, 
3irmingham, with an occasional small lot for spot ship- 
ment bringing as high as $6. 

Old Material.—There is a heavy movement of scrap 
from dealers to consumers, and offerings by producers 
of old material are still large. Heavy melting steel is 
the most active grade. The larger consumers have 
made liberal purchases of heavy melting steel and are 
freely accepting shipments against contracts. Quota- 
tions are unchanged. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict yards, as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical...... $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel ........... 13.00 to 14.00 
Railroad Wrougmt ....ccecseseres 11.00 to 12.00 
OES GENE cares sonvecscccenesscr 17.00 to 18.00 
SO DEED pcccciworsecoeneseese 17.00 to 18.0% 
BMteel FAUS ccccedseortocecesevves 13.00 to 14.00 
1 Ci + sedges set tonks one es 16.00 to 17.00 
Tramcar Wheele ..cccccccsccess 16.50 to 17.50 
CRP OTIEED 0 05.60.45 60.00 5000 c0 2008 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate ..vccccccccvvssveses 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings ..........- 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast iron borings ........e-ee0. 8.00 to 8.50 
Rails for rolling. .......csecevse> 15.00 to 16.60 
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Cincinnati 





Reaction in Pig Iron and Coke Markets— 
Scrap Shipments Suspended 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 23.—With the outlook in the fue! 
market less troublesome and with but scant probability 
of an advance in prices, pig iron consumers are re- 
luctant to make first quarter purchases, preferring in- 
stead to see what developments the next few weeks 
will bring forth. As a result, sales in the past week 
have totaled scarcely more than 5000 tons, and active 
inquiries before the trade are of little consequence. It 
is estimated that only about 10 per cent of the buyers 
in this -territory have covered their first quarter needs. 
Jackson County silvery producers have increased their 
schedule $1 a ton for 1927 delivery, the newly estab- 
lished quotations being on the basis of $29.50, base fur- 
nace, for 8 per cent. However, silvery iron for prompt 
shipment remains at the old prices. Just prior to the 
announcement of the advance, local dealers sold about 
1500 tons of silvery, one lot of 500 tons going to a Mich- 
igan melter. Competition from Lake furnaces has 
cropped out again, and an order from a southern Ohio 
consumer for 1000 tons of foundry iron was booked at 
$18.25, base Cleveland. Ironton furnaces, however, 
will not accept business at less than $20, base furnace, 
and single carloads are being taken at $20.50. Mal- 
leable iron producers are holding to $20, base Ironton, 
in southwestern Ohio, but are forced to dip under that 
price in the central part of the State because of low 
quotations made by Lake sellers. Little Southern iron 
at $20, base Birmingham, is being sold north of the Ohio 
River. A local dealer has booked 1000 tons of mal- 
leable for delivery to a Michigan consumer. The An- 
drews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., is inquiring for 900 tons 
of 50 per cent ferrosilicon and a like amount of 75 per 
cent ferrosilicon for the first quarter. 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birmingham 
and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 





Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

CRRNG)) aa 415.6 actin eas wea es $23.69 
Alaba a fdy., sil. 2.25 to 24.19 
Ter see fdy., sil. 1.75 23.69 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 ent 30.39 
So. Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to ..$21.89 to 22.39 
o> Onio malleable.......... 21.39 


Finished Material.—There is considerable disparity 
between the reports of the sellers in this territory. 
Some state that specifications and orders are running 
ahead of those in October, but others declare that book- 
ings have declined sharply in the past two weeks. On 
the whole, however, the market is much less active 
than a month ago, and little fresh business of conse- 
quence is expected to materialize until after Jan. 1. 
The opening of books for the first quarter by sheet 
mills has evoked only passing interest on the part of 
consumers, who are disposed to await further develop- 
ments before placing 1927 tonnage. In fact, practically 
all sheet buyers are protected by contracts closed 
before the present prices became effective. In some 
cases small independent mills are taking orders for black 
and galvanized sheets for prompt delivery at 3c. and 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes..... 3.40c. 
bars, mild steel or iron..... hare 3.30c. 
Reinforcing bara... .... ceccee, 3.30c. 
FE SBE CPL POR eoiteace 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
ND oc desi sik ph tal Saco tal ie wo eee 3.95c. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.85c, 
PEED. Sevckesa can wee eae 4.35c. 
Open-hearth spring steel...... . 4.75e. to 5.00c. 
No. 24 black sheets...... ; 4.05c. 
N 10 blue annealed sheets 3.60c. 
Ni -4 galvanized sheets... os 4.90c. 
SUPUCTUFA! Fivets ....cccsscne . 3.75c. 
Oe SOW ss sds ocwsass.c bens 65 per cent off list 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib............ $3.00 
(ommon wire nails, base per keg........ 2.95 
Cement coated nails, base per 100-Ib keg.. 3.15 
COIR, (DUP DOG: 505 i aclend occ ccc eee 7.55 
Net per 100 Ft. 

Lap welded steel boiler tubes, 2-in........ $18.00 
, Sg, OEE TIL 38.00 
Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-in.......... 19.00 
POR, sidctndeh oh bcc hoi eae ~e- 39.00 


CEpeemnsnenaas tanesuen irons verenaee 
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3.85¢., base Pittsburgh, respectively, but the larger 
producers are refusing to accept business at less than 
3.10c. and 3.95c. Blue annealed sheets are holding well 
at 2.40c., base Pittsburgh. Both electrical and automo- 
bile body sheets are quiet. Sheet mills in this district 
are operating at 75 to 80 per cent of capacity. The bar 
market shows more activity, with sales to widely di- 
versified industries. Prices are steady at 2c., base 
Pittsburgh. Tank plates are moving at a moderate rate 
at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, and structural shapes are 
firm at 2c., base Pittsburgh. Consumers of wire goods 
are buying only in small quantities for quick delivery, 
but prices are considered satisfactory, except at river 
points. Common wire nails are quoted at $2.65 per 
keg, Ironton or Pittsburgh, and plain wire at $2.50 
per 100 lb., Ironton or Pittsburgh. Fabricators in this 
territory have a fair amount of work ahead of them. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The Pollak Steel Co. will furnish 
200 tons of bars for an addition to the plant of the 
Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati. No new projects of 
consequence have appeared in the past week, and there 
is little work pending. New billet bars remain at 2c., 
base Pittsburgh, and rail steel bars at 1.90c., base mill. 


Warehouse Business.—The volume of business has 
been well sustained in the past week, and jobbers de- 
clare that November will be one of the best months of 
the year. Plates, reinforcing bars and sheets continue 
to form the bulk of the tonnage booked. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. 


Coke.—Anticipating a sharp break in prices of bee- 
hive coke, buyers have practically suspended purchases 
for the moment. Thus, while quotations nominally are 
the same as a week ago, sales have been exceptionally 
light. New River foundry grades are being maintained 
at $9 per net ton at ovens, but a decrease of $1 is ex- 
pected soon. With an added production cost of 58c. a 
ton occasioned by the increase recently granted to mine 
workers, at least one Wise County coke company has 
issued new schedules calling for $5.50 to $6, ovens, on 
foundry grades and $5.25 to $5.50 on furnace coke. 
Demand for by-product foundry coke has eased off 
somewhat, but the price for next month is expected to 
be $8, ovens, an increase of 50c. a ton for all sellers ex- 
cept one, who already is on that basis. Several dealers 
report that distress furnace coke from the Connells- 
ville district is being offered at as low as $3, ovens. 


Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 
Ky., and $2.59 from Wise County ovens and New 
River ovens, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: Wise County 
foundry, $8.09 to $9.59: New River foundry, $11.59; 
by-product foundry, $9.64 to $10.14 


Old Material.—The market is quiet. Steel plants in 
this territory are operating at a reduced rate and are 
finding it necessary to pile scrap now being received 
on contract. In some instances mills have been com- 
pelled to ask for temporary suspension of shipments. 
Prices are unchanged. 

_ We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cir 
cinnatl: 
Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel...........-. $12.50 to $13 00 
Scrap rails for melting......... 12.50to 13.00 
RA 17.50to 18.00 
Relaying Pehle: .p000 ce ccccescces 26.50 to 27.00 
tails for rolling ......+sseeess 14.00 to 14.50 
Old carwheels ......cccsceese . 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires ........-. 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ......-.++++ 14.50to 15.00 
Agricultural malleable .......-- 13.50 to 14.00 
Loose sheet clippings .......--> 1.00to 7 50 
Champion bundled sheets......- 8.50to 9.00 
Per Net Ton 

Cast iron borings ......--+++++: 7.50 to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings ......--- 7.00to 7.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .....+-+-- 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad cast .......-++-- 14.00 to 14 0 
re .. 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought .....---: oo = : = 
%ipes ¢ ail Soe 1.9 

Pipes and flues .......+++++: a ehte 8.56 


No. 1 busheling ........-+«+++- 9.0 
Mixed busheling ......-+++++++* 6.50 to 6.00 
NE ec Gc wack ce beneeeeas 550to 7 

Stove plate .......eeeereeeceere 
Brake shoes ......+--s++esese%% 


9.00 to 9.50 
9.50to 10.00 





The Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing to be held in the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
from Dec. 6 through Dec. 11, 1926, will occupy four 
floors and contain displays of about 500 manufacturers. 
The advances in transforming coal and oil into heat 
and power will be covered. 
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Merchant Blast Furnaces Well Booked 
for First Quarter—Sheets Weaken 


BUFFALO, Nov. 23.—Demand for pig iron has ta- 
pered, and the market is much quieter. Most furnaces 
have well filled order books for the first quarter, since 
most melters have covered for the first quarter and a 
few for the first half. Inquiry last week was light, and 
it is probable that not more than 6000 or 7000 tons of 
business was placed. This tonnage was taken on the 
basis of $20, furnace, for Buffalo district points, and 
$19 in competitive territory. The interest that had been 
quoting $20 and $21 has not receded from that posi- 
tion, but is not booking any business at those figures. 
A report that $18.50, Buffalo furnace, was done is prob- 
ably true, but it is said that this figure was only of- 
fered in one instance. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows 
No. 2 plain fdy sil. 1.7 t ® 95 $19.00 to $20.00 
No, 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 t 15 19.50 to 20.50 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25 20.50 to 21.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25 26.00 
Basic 19.00 
Lake Supe rior charcoal 2t.20 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Business in bars and 
shapes is fairly good, but not up to the volume of a 
few weeks ago. In the sheet market demand is fair, 
but prices are not so firm as heretofore. Sheet makers 
are trying to hold to 3.10c., Pittsburgh, for No. 24 
black, but with difficulty. Bolt and nut business is in 
good volume. The 650 tons of reinforcing steel for the 
new Buffalo fiour mill of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, will probably be awarded soon, as the an- 
nouncement has just been made that the general con- 
tract has been placed. The general contractors are 
Peterson & Caldwell, a Minneapolis firm. Warehouse 
business is quiet. 


Old Material.—The market is a little depressed, and 
most of the prices quoted are nominal. New buying has 
been light, none of the mills apparently being interested 
at the present time. A large volume of old orders is 
out, and in some cases dealers are having shipments 
held up. These restrictions may be taken off in a few 
days. Some sales of stove plate have been made at 
$14.50 to $14.75, and an occasional sale of No. 1 cast 
scrap is made at $16 to $16.25. The production of scrap 
is still dropping, particularly in the automotive indus- 
try. There have been some sales of shoveling turnings 
at $12 to $12.50, Buffalo, a firm price. Mill operation is 
being gradually cut. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows: 
Heavy melting steel $15.50 to $16.00 
Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 17.00 to 17.50 
Low phosphorus 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 14.00to 14.50 
Carwheels 16.00to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings 10.50to 10.75 
Mixed borings and turnings 2.00to 12,50 


Cast iron borings 


N« 1 busheling 


l 

12.90 to 12.50 
165.50to 16.00 
i 


Stove plate 14.50to 14.745 
Grate bars 12.00to 13.00 
Hand bundled sheets 10.50to 11.50 
Hydrauli compressed 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.00 to 16.25 
Railroad malleable 16.50to 17.00 
Iron axles .. 24.00to 25.00 
Steel axles .. 16.00 to 16.50 
Drop forge flashings 13.00to 13.50 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes .- 8.40¢, 
Mild steel bars ... .. 8.30c. 
Cold-finished shapes . 4.45c. 

Rounds ....... are 3.95c. 
No. 24 black sheets .. 4.30c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets 2 3.800. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets . 2 aa 5.15¢ 
Common wire nails, base per keg seer ee 
Black wire, base per 100 Ib 0: tae ae 
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Boston 


Demand for Pig Iron and Coke Drops 
to Small Proportions 


buying movement in 
England parently has spent itself, for business 
yped to small proportions and 
inquiries of impor- 
egarding an inquiry for 1000 tons of 

quarter from a Vermont foundry 
Hamp- 


nobtainable, and it is assumed that 


ere are no open 


silicon iron from a New 


furnace not regularly represented here 
at prices equivalent to less than $19, 
Buff New York State No. 2X iron, previously 


$21.50 on cars, furnace, is reported to have been 
Pig iron sellers maintain that 
is running ahead of the 
rate and that another buying movement will 
in 1926 for first quarter. It is officially de- 
the Boston & Albany Railroad has put into 
f rates from Buffalo furnaces to cer- 
New England points, showing reductions. New 
inder consideration, however. The question 

rates was brought about by the fact that the 
rates published from Troy, N. Y., to the points in 
n make a combination of local rates from Buf- 
Troy and from Troy to Boston & Albany and 

& Maine points intermediate to Boston, that ars 
present rate of $4.91 from Buffalo. I 
djust this it will be necessary to raise the 

from Buffalo to Troy or reduce the rate from Buf- 
I 


* Tor ess 


ianad meit of iron 


‘ ‘ . : ry 2 z at artlimaan 
New England. The Boston & Maine Railroad 
: effect new rates showing reductions rang 
g iro! 15c. to 75c. a ton. 
1 iving i $3. 
I I $ Bu 
Virg ‘ $8.77 
j I ” o 9 $9 $96 
j I 2S to 2.7 °6.1 6.6 
Buff 7 t 2.6 é ; 
Buff o-6 t 2.7 41 24 
Vire 75 to 2.2 28.42 t 29 
\ nia 2.25 to 2.7 28.92to 3 
ur 7 to 2.2 26.91 te 28.77 
A] n 2.7 27.411 7 


Imports.—While imports of foreign pig iron ar 
still comparatively small, they were running ahead of 
those for October. During the first half of Novembe: 
2110 tons of German iron was received at Boston, 
which compares with 1547 tons for the first half of 
October and 5393 tons for the first half of November, 

ialf of 


1925. The Mystic Iron Works, during the first 
November, received 9897 tons of Newfoundland ore. 
In October it received 9902 tons from Newfoundland. 
Shapes and Plates.—The Phoenix Bridge Co., Bos- 
ton, will fabricate and erect 2000 tons of steel for three 
Cottage Farm between Boston and Cam- 
Mass. This contract is one of the largest placed 


bridges at 


bridge, 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 


B rl 

So el bars and small shapes 3.265 
Flats hot-rolled 4.1 
Reinforcing bars 3.265c. to 3 
I bars— 

Refined . 6 

Best refined ; 1.60 

Norway, rounds 6.64 
Norway, squares and flats 7.10 
Structural shapes 

Angles and beams 6 

Tees imisicntes 6 

SS 16 
Plates 6 
Spring Steel 

Open-hearth . 5.00c. to 10.006 

Crucible .. 12.00 
Tire steel ; 1.50c. to 4.7 
DE ésciases vee ; .O15« 5 ON 
Hoop steel ........ 5.50c. to 6.00 
Cold rolled steel— 

Rounds and hexagons . 10 

Squares and flats 55 
Toe calk steel ..... : 6.00 
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in New England this fall and means an expenditure of 
approximately $250,000. Several other round tonnage: 
of steel also were awarded in the past week. Competi- 
tion for business among fabricators is keen, and som: 
very low prices are being made. The market for stand 
ard shapes is firm at 2c. a lb., base Pittsburgh, and 
plates remain at 1.90c. 

Coke.—Specifications against last half contracts f: 
by-product foundry coke have fallen off noticeably th: 
presumably because of developments in th 
3ritish coal strike situation. In contrast, the demand 
for domestic coke is increasing; consequently the mov« 
ment of fuel from ovens is actually larger than here 
tofore. The New England Coal & Coke Co. and the 
Providence Gas Co. quote foundry coke at $13 a ton, 
within a $3.10 freight rate zone. 


Old Material.—Little change in the market is re 
ported. Current business is of small proportions and 
largely confined to heavy melting steel, borings, turn- 
ings and skeleton. Prices are virtually unchanged, with 
$11 a ton on cars the extreme top on heavy melting 
steel. Shippers are getting rejections on heavy melting 
steel owing to the introduction of automobile steel in 
consignments. New England steel mills, according to 
report, will be in the market shortly for materia! 
Foundries are still supplying their machinery cast re- 
quirements from local or nearby yards; consequently 
the Boston market remains quiet. 


past week, 


113 . } 
aelivereda, 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de 
livered consuming points 
Textile cast .... 2 . $18.50 to $19.00 
N ichinery cast 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 machinery cast 16.50to 17.00 
Stov plate Soll 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable 19.50to 20.00 


lowing prices are offered pet 
b. Boston rate shipping points 


gross-ton 


N l heavy melting steel $10.50 to $11.00 
N l railroad wrought 11.50to 12.00 
y vard wrought 10.50to 11.00 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 

over 2 ft. long) ; 9.00 to 9.50 
Machil shop turnings S.00to 8.50 
Cast iron borings, chemica 10.50to 11.00 
Cast on borings, rolling mill 8.00 to 8.50 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

ngs 8.00 to 8.50 
Forge scrap 8.50 to 9.00 
Bundled skeleton xz S.00 to 8.50 
Forged flashings 8.50 to 9.00 
Bundled cotton ties. long &.00 to 8.50 
Bundled otton ties, short 8.50 to 9.00 
Ss g 16.00to 16.50 
Street ir axles 17.50 to 18.50 
Ra f rolling 11.50to 12.00 


f 


50 to 


11.00 


Canadian Output of Pig Iron 
and Steel Gains 


| ToRONTO, ONT., Nov. 23.—During October the pro- 
duction of pig iron in Canada rose to 70,124 gross 
tons, an increase of 9 per cent over the September 
total, which in turn was 9 per cent higher than that 
of August. In October, 1925, the production of pig 
iron amounted to 74,013 gross tons, which was the 
highest monthly record of that year. In the month 
under review output consisted of 46,119 tons of basic 
iron, 23,051 tons of foundry iron and 954 tons of mal- 
leable iron. All of the malleable iron, 4483 tons of 
basic and 22,746 tons of foundry iron were made for 
sale, the remainder being for the further use of pro- 
ducing firms. 

For the 10 months ended with October the cumu- 
lative production of pig iron totaled 631,187 gross tons, 
as compared with 446,973 gross tons for the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. 

The production of ferroalloys rose to 3559 tons in 
October, an increase of 15 per cent over the 3083 tons 
for September. Most of the output was ferromanga- 
— but there was also a small production of ferro- 
Silicon. 

The production of steel ingots and castings in 
October amounted to 65,542 gross tons, marking a gain 
of 8 per cent over the output of 58,837 gross tons re- 
ported for the previous month. For the first 10 months 
the cumulative production of steel ingots and castings 
in Canada was 664,084 gross tons, this being an in- 
crease of 8 per cent over the 617,317 gross tons re- 
ported for the corresponding period in 1925. 
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: NON-FERROUS METAL MARKETS 
= 
~ Nov. 23 Nov. 22 Nov. 20 Nov. 19 Nov. 18 No 7 
= The Lake copper, New York... 15.87% 13.87% 14.00 14.00 14 os : : 5 : 
3 Week’s Electrolytic copper, N. Y.* 13.50 13.55 13.57% 13.62% 13.621 ; 621 
= Pri Straits tin, spot, New York 72.50 71.50 ~ 70 6212 70 871s 71 507 
= ces Lead, New York... ; 8.00 8.00 8.00 "8 00 ’ “800. 5 + 
=v AD Lead, St. Louis...... 7.80 780 = 8H 7 28 ? on 6.00 
Cents per Pound Zinc, New York...... 7.52% 7.55 755 7571 7K 760 
for Zine, St. Louis... ... 7.17% 720 720 722% 735 785 
Early Delivery r : a ee ne K 
*Refinery quotation; delivered price ye ighe 


NEw YORK, Nov. 23.—Weakness has again developed 
in copper and prices are lower. On active buying tin 
has soared to the highest price of the year. The lead 
market is quiet and firm. Prices of zinc have slowly 
declined and the market is inactive. ; 


Copper.—Consumers of copper are buying gingerly 
and their needs seem to be slackening, it being reported 
that orders for finished material are not entirely satis- 
factory. Sales have been small during the week and 
prices have gradually declined until electrolytic copper 
is quoted today at 13.75c., delivered, or 13.50c., refinery. 
Lake copper has also declined and is quoted at 13.87%c., 
delivered. A feature of the weaker market is the 
lowering of the official quotation of Copper Exporters, 
Inc. This took place yesterday and the price was re- 
duced from 14.27%c. to 14.12%c., ¢.i.f. Hamburg. In 
general it is stated that export demand has been better 
than domestic. 


Tin.—A record price for Straits tin since 1919 was 
made today when the metal advanced to 72.50c., spot 
delivery, New York. This, however, was largely nom- 
inal as the metal for that position is very scarce. The 
shortage also extends into November and the first half 
of December, and it is predicted that the market will 
be tight until the end of the year. Sales for the week 
ended Friday are estimated at about 1400 tons, al- 
though the market was quiet on the surface. It de- 
velops that there was good buying on Nov. 15 with 
consumers liberal takers of about 500 tons. Yesterday, 
Monday, the market was again active, dealers being the 


Metals from New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb. 


pO ES er 72.50c to 73.00c 
Taig Gs nate ke las chs s¥eneces 73.00c. to 73.50c. 
EP rerrrT? T Clit Tet 15.00c 
Copper, electrolytic ........sccsseccese: 14.75¢. 
CNC CUE bt Sons bond doce sense nes 14.25c. 
, gE SS eae ery 8.00c. to 8.50c. 
Lead, American pig ..........-- 8.75¢. to 9.25c. 
CE CE bine sb 4ee ou kee 11.25¢. to 12.25c. 
Antimony, Asiatic ........... 14.50c. to 15.50c. 


Aluminum, No. 1 ingot for remelting (guar-_ 
anteed over 99 per cent pure) .30.00c. to 30.50c. 

Babbitt metal, commercial grade. 30.00c. to 40.00c. 

Solder, % and %........sccees 43.50c. to 44.00 


Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 


Delivered Prices per Lb. 


Tim, Giralts PAS 2 onc ccc ccccccccccseneen 75.50c. 
ns Svcd asc cesenseveert sues s 77.50¢ 
CT ee tn eccceservenreun 15.00c. 
Copper, electrolytic ........----+++++++8% 15.00c. 
ne ces ee cesesaes age 14.00¢. 
WE 2 Gc robes ocr ecccdecessond 8.50¢. 
Lead, American pig ......----+++++++** 8.75c. 
Antimony, Asiatic ......---++--+eeeeeees 18.50c. 
ee GR errr er 10.75¢ 
Babbitt metal, medium grade.......--- 21.75¢. 
Babbitt metal, high grade.......--++++++§ 0.25¢ 
Solder, % and %....---eeeeeeereererree 44.00¢ 


Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 


Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 


Sheets— i 
OE ana o baecu'e 18.87 %c. to 18 87 ec 
Copper, hot rolled ...... 22.50c. to 23.50 


. and heavier, 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, .. 


Seamless Tubes— = 
23.75c. to 24.75c. 


Brame oeseeeseereee 700551 Be. bo 26.60 
S.....--26.87%c. to 27.87 Be. 
Re rr: 16.621¢¢. to 17.62 tec. 


From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 


Zine sheets (No. 9), casks.----- 13.00c. to 13 25c. 
Zine sheets, open....--+-+****" 13.50c. to 13.75c. 


1525 


principal takers of about 200 tons, with interest cen- 
tered in the December position. Quotations in London 
were higher today than a week ago with spot standard 
quoted at £316 10s., future standard at £302 10s., and 
spot Straits £325 10s. The Singapore price was £310. A 
feature of the general market is the more or less per- 
sistent buying by consumers at the higher prices. Ar- 
rivals thus far this month have been 5155 tons, with 
4840 tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—In a quiet market prices have been firm and 
buying has been fairly satisfactory, especially for 
December. The leading interest continues to maintain 
its contract price at 8c., New York. The outside market 
is 7.80c. to 7.85c., St. Louis. 


Zinc.— Weakness has developed and prices are lower. 
Prime Western zinc for early delivery has declined to 
7.17%4ce. to 7.20c., St. Louis, or 7.52%ce. to 7.65c., New 
York. Buying by galvanizers has fallen off and sales 
during the past week have been very moderate. It is 
rumored that 7.15c., St. Louis, could be done, but con- 
firmation has been impossible. 


Antimony.—The market is stronger and Chinese 
metal for spot delivery is quoted at 14.25c., New York, 
duty paid, with future shipments, December-January 
arrivals, at 14c. to 14.50c., New York. 

Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is quoted at 
35c., with shot nickel at 36c. and electrolytic nickel at 
89c. per lb. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
is quoted at 27c. per lb., delivered. 


Non-Ferrous Metals at Chicago 


Nov. 23.—The price of tin is advanced and the mar- 
ket is spotty with sales largely for immediate delivery. 
A growing surplus of antimony has resulted in a lower 
price of that commodity. Sales of copper are steady 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products 
and on lead full sheets are still being quoted at the re- 
ductions of Oct. 27 and Nov. 4 respectively. Zine sheets 
have not changed since July 20. 

On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 


Tbe. Per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 


Sheetea 
High brass 1s 87 ec. 
Copper, hot rolled , «82 5 0c. 
Zinc : 11.75e. 


Lead (full sheets) 11.75¢. to 12.00c. 


Seamless Tubes 


High brass : 23 75e 

Copper 24.50c 
Rods 

High brass 16 62 %e 

Naval brass 19.37 %ec 
Wire 

Copper 15 874% c 

High brass 19.37 ihe. 
Copper in Rolls 21 HE 
Brazed Brass Tubing 26.87 ee. 


Aluminum Predacts in Ton Lets 


The carload freight rate is allowed to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River and also 
allowed to St. Louis on shipments to destina- 
tions west of that river. 

Sheets, 0 to 10 gage,.3 to 30 in. wide... .37.50e. 
Tan: DO wv ctunges apbwenekbeaetnees 48.00c. 
PERG SOE woncdeksdemerravesctewuEne 34.00c. 
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Rolled Metals, f.o.b. 


(Prices Cover Ti 


Chicago Warehouse 
ickinag to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 

Sheets Base per Lb 


High brass ...-18%Cc 

( pper, | r d 22.00 

Cc I d, 14 Zz. and heavier 24.75c 

Zit 12.25¢ 

i: oe ot cece ee BES wane Sea ie 11.25c 
Sea s Tub 

Brass 23.75¢c 

& per 24.50 

I d Brass Tubes 26 Tec 

s Rods 16 56 


and the price is holding. Old metals are in small de- 
mand and the price tendency is downward. We quote, 
in carload lots, Lake copper, 14.12%c.; tin, 72c.; lead, 
7.90e.; zinc, 7.30c.; in less than carload lots, antimony, 
14.50c. On old metals we quote copper wire, crucible 
shapes and copper clips, 10.75c.; copper bottoms, 9.50c.; 
red brass, 9.25c.; yellow brass, 7.50c.; lead pipe, 6.75c.; 
zine, 4.75c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin foil, 43.50c.; block 
tin, 52c.; aluminum, 16.75c.; all being dealers’ prices 
for less than carload lots. 


REINFORCING STEEL 


Awards of Nearly 11,000 Tons Include 3750 Tons 
for Illinois Sewage Plant 


Reinforcing steel awards in the week, as reported 
to THE IRON AGE, totaled nearly 11,000 tons, including 
8750 tons for a sewage treating plant at Stickney, IIl., 
but also including three other jobs of 1000 tons or 
more. New inquiries total less than 2000 tons. 


follow: 


SoMERV 


Awards 


ILLE, MASS., 


M 1400 tons, First National Stores plant, to 
Concrete Steel Co 

New York, 1000 tons, Nash service station, 133rd Street and 
Broadway, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporatior 


PertTH Amboy, N. J., 100 tons, bridge for Central R 
of New Jersey, to Concrete Steel Co 


NEWARK, 1000 tons, Lincoln Highway viaduct, reported to eg 
to Ig Brothers 

RocHESTER, Micu., 200 tons, highway bridge to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son 

CINCINNATI, 200 tons, building for the Ault & Wiborg Co., to 
Pollak Steel Ce 


DecaTwR, ILL., 250 tons, city waterworks, to Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co 

CuHIcAGo, 140 tons, Mather Building, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation 

Cuicaco, 200 tons of rail steel, apartment building at 2136 
Lincoln Park West, to Calumet Steel Co 

CHICAGO, 110 tons of rail steel, apartment building at 5633 
Kenmore Avenue, to Calumet Steel Co. 

Cuicaco, 100 tons of rail steel 
Calumet Steel Co 


STICKNEY, ILL 


Canterbury Apartment, to 


3750 tons, Sanitary District sewage treating 
plant, let by the general contractor, T. J. Forschner Con- 
struction Co., to an unnamed dealer. 

MILWAUKEE, tonnage not stated, Schroeder Hotel, to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son 

MILWAUKER, 750 tons, school, to Kalman Steel Co 

MILWAUKEB, 100 tons, St. Thomas School, to Concrete En- 
gineering Co. 

DAVENPORT, Iowa, 110 tons, building for the Campbell Baking 
Co., to Concrete Engineering Co. 

Str. Louis, 100 tons, Chevrolet Motor Car Co. service and 
parts building, to Truscon Steel Co. 

St. Lovurs, 300 tons, stadium for high school, St. 
Board of Education, to Laclede Steel Co. 

FRESNO, CAL., 130 tons, Edison Technical School, to Kyle & 
Co., Fresno. 

OAKLAND. CaL., 400 tons, Grove Street Pier, to an unnamed 
San Francisco jobber. 

San FrRANctsco, 200 tons, building for St. 
to W. S. Wetenhall Co., San Francisco. 

San FrRANctsco, 200 tons, warehouse for the United Cigar 
Stores, Inc., Fifth and Bryant Streets, to Gunn, Carle & 
Co., San Francisco. 

San FRANCcrsco, 100 tons, for unnamed interests, to Gunn, 
Carle & Co. 


Louis 


Ignatius College, 


Reinforcing Bars Pending 


Inquiries for reinforcing steel bars include the fol- 
lowing: 
ASHTABULA, OHIO, 650 tons, highway bridge. 
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Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The buying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
accumulators, and the _ selling prices are those 
charged consumers after the metal has been properly 
prepared for their uses 


Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Buying Selling 
Prices Prices 
Copper, heavy crucible 11.50¢ 13.00¢e 
Copper, heavy and wire 11.25c 12.00c 
Copper, light and bottoms 9.50c 10.75¢ 
Brass, heavy ..... ie So 0-2 ha 8.50c 
POG EE on cu'ste enmene em 6.25¢ 7.75¢ 
Heavy machine composition. 9.00c 10.25¢ 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings. 8.50c 9.00c 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 
tion turnings - 8.25¢ 9.00c 
Lead, heavy e : ; 6.50c 7.00¢ 
Lead, tea : ; see 4.75¢ 5.50c. 
Zire . ese sn ih 4.75¢c 
Sheet aluminum ; .. 16.50¢ 18.50c, 
Cast aluminum . ovctsees ee 18.50c. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 200 tons, for Chesty Building, Second and 
Pike Streets 


ELLENSBURGH, WASH., 955 tons, for the United States Bureau 


of Reclamation, for construction of the Kittitas main 


canal, division No. 2; bids Dec, 28 
OAKLAND, CA! 100 tons, Finance Building, W. S. Wetenhall 
Cr low bidder 


Valley Mould Company to Move to 
Hubbard, Ohio 


YOUNGSTOWN, Nov. 23.—The Valley Mould & Iron 
Corporation, a leading maker of ingot molds, an- 
nounced today that it will build a new plant at Hub- 
bard, Ohio, on a 15-acre tract leased from the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. and adjoining that company’s 
two Hubbard blast furnaces. The Valley Mould com- 
pany will abandon its plant at Sharpsville, Pa., upon 
the completion of its new property, scheduled for mid- 
year, 1927. At the same time the Sheet & Tube com- 
pany will spend about $500,000 in improving its Hub- 
bard stacks and later enlarging their capacity from 
22,000 to 28,000 tons per month. The immediate im- 
provements include an increase in boiler capacity and 
extension of the electric plant, to furnish power for 
the Valley Mould company’s unit. The Valley Mould 
company has contracted to take its iron supply from 
the Sheet & Tube company, which in turn has ar- 


ranged for its ingot mold requirements from the former 
interest. 





Detroit Scrap Market Dull 


DeTROIT, Nov. 23.—There has been no change in 
prices 


during the past two weeks except on 
long turnings, which registered a decline of 25c. per 
ton. Old orders are sufficient to take care of material 
being released, but there has been no buying of sizable 
tonnages during this period. Automotive produc- 
tion is on a very low basis, with the general predic- 


tion that it will not be increased materially until the 
latter part of January. 


scrap 


The sollowing prices are quoted on a gross ton 
asis f.0.b 


producers’ yards, excepting stove plate. 


No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, which 
are quoted on a net ton basis: 
Heavy melting and shoveling 
RR ve esccnapenss pee cacdn saan 12.50 to $13.00 
Borings and short turnings...... 900to 9.50 


‘ ae ccpacune baa .... 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 17.00 to 18.00 
AUMCOMOUNIO CORE occ ccccccwcceas 20.50 to 21.50 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 11.75to 12.25 
Pn RNG cncie aki cae oaleaece 13.50 to 14.50 
No. 1 DONNIE, G65 do is we bmicen ers 11.00 to 11.50 
NO: UND ix sn b's ote en Scere 7.75 to 8.25 
REN Satchels snwalda cca 10.75 to 11.25 





Receiver Named for F. R. Phillips & 
Sons Co. 


_The Federal District Court in Philadelphia has ap- 
pointed Harry J. Ebrey temporary receiver of F. R. 
Phillips & Sons Co., Pennsylvania Building, Philadel- 
phia, importer and exporter of steel. Application for 


the receivership was made by W. Vernon Phillips, presi- 
dent of the company. 
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| PERSONAL | 


Francis B. Foley, since 1924 metallurgist Lucey Mfg 
Corporation, Chattanooga, Tenn., has been made super- 
intendent of the research 
department of the Midvale 
Co., Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia. Following his grad- 
uation from Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, in 1904, 
Mr. Foley was employed 
by the Midvale Co. until! 
1917, when he served for 
a year as assistant pro- 
fessor of metallurgy at 
the University of Minne- 
sota. During this time he 
was engaged in the in 
vestigation of production 
of ferromanganese in the 
blast furnace as a part of 
the War Materials Inves 
tigation. He also studied 
and wrote on the “flake’ 
phenomenon in gun steel 
during the war At the 
close of the war he was 
made a metallurgist for 
the Bureau of Mines, serving in that capacity until 

connection with the Lucey company in 1924. He 
laborated with the late Henry M. Howe in an in 
estigation of the effect of variations in heating and 

oling on the physical properties of carbon steel, and 
irried on an extensive survey of the treatment and 
handling of drill steel. He continues as a consulting 
metallurgist for the Bureau of Mines, and is a mem 
ber of several committees of the National Researcl 
Council, of the iron and steel committee of the Ameri 
an Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
f the American Society for Testing Materials, of the 
American Petroleum’ Institute and of the Americar 
Iron and Steel Institute. 





FRANCIS B. FOLEY 


George C. Mills has become associated with the 
Vulcan Mold & Iron Co., Latrobe, Pa., as sales repr« 
entative. He has been active in the sale of iron, stee 
and alloys for the past 25 years, for a considerable 
time with Naylor & Co., Inc., New York, and mor: 
recently as a sales agent in the Pittsburgh district 
for steel industry raw material companies and the 
Vom Baur Engineerir~ Corporation, New York. 

John N. Brenza, formerly associated with the 
Aluminum Co. of America, has been added to the 
Cleveland sales organization of the Fairmont Mfg. Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va., with offices at 1267 East 124th 
Street, Cleveland. George L. Nankervis has been 
added to the Detroit sales force of the same company 
with headquarters in the General Motors Building. 
Mr. Nankervis was formerly Detroit district represen- 
tative of the Baltimore Copper & Brass Rolling Mills, 
Baltimore, and at one time purchasing agent for the 
Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit. 

Joseph B. Perbell, president American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., New York, has been elected a director of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. 

Harold Barlow has been appointed manager of the 
New York branch of the Halcomb Steel Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., which is located at Dominick and Clark Streets. 
Frank W. Ross has been made special representative 
for the same company at its New York branch. 


E. H. Schwab, brother of Charles M. Schwab, has 
been elected president of the Splitdorf Electrical Co., 
Newark, N. J., to succeed M. W. Bartlett, who is re- 
tiring. Mr. Schwab has been chairman of the board 
since 1924, when the Splitdorf interests were merged 
with the Bethlehem Spark Plug Co. 


Home Market Club, B ston, tor the third 
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Anson W. Richards has joined the staff of the Sim- 
1s Machine Tool Corporation, Albany, N. Y. He 
been In the machine tool business for more than 
‘V years, previously having been associated with Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Henry Prentiss Co. and Van 
Dyke Churchill ( »., all of New York. 


mor 


las 


intil recently Los Angeles district sales 
ger for the A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, 
has been appointed assistant sales manager of the com- 
pany’s oil field division with headquarters in Milwaukee. 
Following his graduation in metallurgy from Pennsy]l- 
vania State College, Mr. Bart was employed in various 


departments of the National Tube Co Immediately 
preceding his nnection with the Smith corporation 
he was New York district manager for the Standard 
Seamless Tube Co., Pittsburgh 

John A. Oartel aftety director Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, recent was reelected president of the 


Safety Council of Western Pennsylvania 
Edward A. Livingstone has been placed in charge 

he Los Angeles office of the A. 0. Smit} Corpora 

s icceed B } Bart 

E. Kent Swift, treasurer Whitin Machine Co., Whit- 

\ | t 1 was elected pre dent of the 


nsecutive 


Arthur H. Jones. for everal years Seattie represen 
tative for the Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., has 


signed, and the future the company will be repre 
ented r t Seattl territory by the Seattle Hard 
ware CU 


John F. Hazen, formerly general manager of sales 
of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., has joined the sales depart- 
ment of the Bethlehem Steel Co., with headquarters at 
Bethlehem, Pa., specializing in wire products. Mr. 
Hazen started in the iron and steel business in 1897. 
He entered the sales department of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. in 1902 and since that time his activities have 
been devoted particularly to the sale of nails and wire 
products 


Arthur Jackson, of the Arthur Jackson Machine 
to and Montreal, will sail from New York 


tJermuda 


E. B. Langenberg, vice-president Langenberg Mfg. 
Co., president of the St. Louis Chapter of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, and pres- 
lent of the National Warm Air Heating Association, 


sa 


: : . , ~ 
has been made vice-chairman of the Citizens Smoke 
Abatement League of St. Louis. 


H. Malcolm Fick, who was in the Waverly, N. J., 
and New York offices of the Carnegie Steel Co. for 
about 10 years and more recently with Edgar T. Ward's 
Sons Co.. Newark, N. J., has joined the steel depart- 
ment of B. Nicoll & Co., importer, 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Lately Mr. Fick has been connected with 
the industrial division of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York. 

Vernon C. Ward has been named manager of sales, 
steel construction department, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh. 


Burton L. Delack, assistant manager of the Erie, 
Pa. works, General Electric Co., has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Schenectady, N. Y., works, 
effective Dec. 1. At the same time John St. Lawrence, 
general superintendent at Erie, has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Delack there. 

Walter D. Briggs has resumed his former position as 
salesman in the Syracuse office of Crane-Schiefer- 
Owens, Inc., after an indefinite leave of absence on 
account of illness in his family. 


—~ - 
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Charles A. Moffett has resigned as president of the 
Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, and has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Alabama State Board of Con- 
trol and Economy under the new gubernatorial adminis- 
tration. He has been associated with the Southern Iron 
& Steel Co. and its successor, the Gulf States company, 
since 1909, having become president in 1921. In 1904, 
after varied connections in machinery building plants, 
he became a member of the firm of Moffett & Bon- 
holzer, founders and machinists, Birmingham, and for 
four years was chief engineer of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. at Thomas, Ala. Leslie Geohegan, who has 
been connected with the operating division of the com- 
pany for more than 17 years, has been made vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations. 

John L. Hilton has been appointed engineer in 
charge of production and sales promotion for the Com- 
mercial Shearing & Stamping Co., Youngstown. 

Harry H. R. Spofford has been elected secretary of 
the Copper and Brass Research Association. He was 
formerly mechanical engineer for the organization. 
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WILLIAM M. PATTISON, president of the W. M. 
Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland, died Nov. 16 from the 
effects of a paralytic stroke that forced him to retire 
from active business four 
months ago. He was 68 
years of age. Mr. Patti- 
son was one of the or- 
ganizers of the National 
Supply & Machinery Deal- 
ers Association and served 
two years as president of 
that organization, being 
first elected in 1909. He 
was also one of the or- 
ganizers of the National 
Association of Jobbers of 
Wrought Pipe and Fit- 
tings, which later became 
the National Pipe and 
Supplies Association, and 
was president of that or- 
ganization in 1913 and 
1914. Starting as an of- 
fice boy with the George 
Worthington Co., Cleve- 
land, wholesale hardware 
dealer, he worked his way 
to a directorship of that company. He had been con- 
nected with it for 18 years and was at the head of 
the mill supply department when he resigned in 1897 
to organize the W. M. Pattison Supply Co. He has 
served as president of both the Cleveland Association 
of Credit Men and the National Association of Credit 
Men. He was a director of the Ohio Body Corporation, 
the Swartwout Co. and the Guardian Trust Co., all 
of Cleveland. He was also a director of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. 





WILLIAM M. PATTISON 


THOMAS H. MIRKIL, JR., Philadelphia district sales 
manager for the Treadwell Engineering Co., Easton, 
Pa., died on Nov. 12. 

CHARLES 5S. CooK, vice-president and treasurer 
Kaestner & Hecht Elevator Co., Chicago, died in Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 15. He was formerly associated with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and the Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh, and had been identified with the 
electrical manufacturing industry for almost 40 years. 
He was a native of Amherst, Mass., and a graduate 
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George H. Cressler, general sales. manager Stacey 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s New York office. 

Glenn W. Christopher, for the past three years Pitts- 
burgh district manager of sales Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., has been transferred to Youngstown and 
made manager of bar and wire sales. He has been 
associated with the Youngstown company in a sales ca- 
pacity since 1911, having been in the general sales de- 
partment at Youngstown for a number of years before 
his transfer to the Chicago district sales office, which 
he left to assume charge of sales in Pittsburgh, Sept. 1, 
1928. His successor in the Pittsburgh office is Arthur 
Purnell, who has been Boston district sales manager, 
and he, in turn, will be succeeded by Frederick Eggle- 
stone, formerly Atlanta district sales manager. The 
changes become effective Dec. 15. 


Charles P. Perin, Perin & Marshall, New York, has 
arrived in Bombay for a stay in India. Frank L. 
Estep, of the firm, reaches New York this week after 
an extended absence in Europe. 


of Worcester Polytechnic Institute. From 1899 to 
1904 he was manager of the Westinghouse Pittsburgh 
office and for 13 years was manager of the railway 
and lighting department at East Pittsburgh. 


G. A. SACCHI, manager stoker sales department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
died Nov. 4 at his home in Lansdowne, Pa. He had 
been identified with the Westinghouse company since 
1898 when he entered the employ of Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co. Last April he was elected presi- 
dent of the Stoker Manufacturers’ Association. 


ALLAN JOHNSTON GOODHUE, until his retirement in 
1919 Western sales manager for the United States 
Cast Iron & Foundry Co., 
died Nov. 17 at his home 
in Hinsdale, Ill. He was 
born in Akron, Ohio, on 
July 18, 1844, and, follow- 
ing three years’ service in 
the Union army during 
the Civil War, entered the 
banking business in Ak- 
ron. He went to Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in 1870, and 
was engaged for seven 
years in the shoe manu- 
facturing industry. Sub- 
sequently he again entered 
banking, this time in 
North Dakota, where he 
remained four years. 
Entering the cast iron 
pipe business with the 
Lake Shore Foundry, 
Cleveland, he was general 
sales manager for 14 
years, and when that com- 
pany was merged with the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. he was made Western sales man- 
ager with headquarters in Chicago. Since his retire- 
ment he had continued to act in an advisory capacity 
to the company’s Western sales organization. 





ALLAN J. GOODHUE 


THomMAS J. NEAcy, president Beaver Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, maker of gasoline engines, and formerly 
president of the Filer & Stowell Co., Milwaukee, died 
Nov. 18 aged 78 years. He was born in Ireland and 
came to America in 1866, learning the machinist trade. 
In 1871 he entered the employ of the Cream City Iron 
Works, Milwaukee. The business was incorporated 
as the Filer & Stowell Co. in 1880, and two years later 
Mr. Neacy, with the late Walter Read, acquired an in- 
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terest. In 1893 Messrs. Neacy and Read took over 
the entire ownership. Mr. Neacy disposed of his in- 
terests in 1920 and since then had devoted his entire 
time to the Beaver Mfg. Co. 


MorsE GALAMBA, of the Sonken-Galamba Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, Kan., salvager and dealer in old 
material, died recently at his home in Kansas City, Mo. 


JAMES FURMAN KEMP, since 1891 professor of geol- 
ogy at Columbia University and a past president of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, died Nov. 17 at his home at Great Neck. 
L. I. He was born in 1859, and was graduated from 
Amherst College in 1881. After receiving his master’s 
degree from Columbia in 1884, he studied for a time 
in Germany, and was a member of the faculty of 
Cornell University for five years before coming to 
Columbia. He was formerly a member of the United 
States and New York State geological surveys, and 
was widely consulted on mining problems and matters 
of industrial geology. He had engaged in geological! 
explorations in the West Indies, South America and 
the Orient, and was widely known in Europe through 
his research in connection with the iron deposits of 
Norway and Sweden. He was an honorary member 
as well as a past president of the A. I. M. & M. E., 
and was also a former president of both the Geological 
Society of America and the New York Academy of 
Science. 


ELTON B. HULL, manager of furnaces and coke 
ovens for Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, died sud- 
denly at his home in that city Nov. 22, aged 54 years. 
He was born near Sharon, Pa., and left school when a 
boy to work in the laboratory of one of the Valley fur- 
naces. Later he was made superintendent of the blast 
furnace of the Maryland Steel Co., Sparrows Point, 
Md., and then held the same position for the Ashland 
Iron & Mining Co., Ashland, Ky. About 1902 he went 
with Pickands, Mather & Co. as general superintendent 
of the two Valley furnaces they then operated. About 
1907 he was transferred to Toledo, Ohio, as general 
superintendent of furnaces for the Toledo Furnace Co. 
He remained there until 1921 when he was transferred 
to Cleveland and made general manager of all the com- 
pany’s furnaces and coke ovens. He was a member of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


DouGLas H. THOMSON, president Terry Steam Tur- 
bine Co., Hartford, Conn., was killed in an automoile 
accident at Warehouse Point, Conn., on Nov. 21. He 
was graduated in 1908 from the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, and immediately became 
associated with the Terry company. He was also a 
member of the firm of Thomson, Fenn & Co., invest- 
ment brokers of Hartford. 


Lee J. NEWMAN, president Ohio Iron & Metal Co., 
Chicago and Cleveland, died Nov. 22. He was born in 
Cleveland in 1885. He received his education in the 
public schools of that city and in 1906 he became asso- 
ciated with the company of which he was later made 
president. He was widely known throughout the scrap 
metal trade and had many close friends in the stee! 
industry. Much of his spare time was devoted to civic 
problems. 





Progress Reported in Study of German 
Dumping 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—The anti-dumping section 
of the Treasury Department has completed its study 
regarding alleged dumping of pig iron into the United 
States from Germany. It still is engaged in the study 
regarding the charge that steel has been dumped into 
the United States from that country. 
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STEEL SHEETS IN OCTOBER 


Shipments Sustained, Sales Off and Unfilled 
Orders Reduced 


The monthly report of the National Association of 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers for October, dis- 
closed sustained shipments as compared with the pre- 
vious month, a slight increase in production but a 
rather steep descent in sales and unfilled orders. The 
apparent decrease in the latter item for October (the 
difference between sales and shipments), was 89,445 
tons. The reported decrease is 149,984, indicating 
ratuer substantial cancellations. The October figures 
in detail with comparison follow: 


Comparative Features of Sheet Trade 
7 1926 ———a: 
Oct Sept Aug Oct 
Number of mills 710 710 710 709 
Capacity per month 420,300 432,650 432.650 437.000 
Per cent reporting 73.8 73.8 73.8 74.8 
Sales 212,029 448,147 283,055 403,491 
Production 314.598 307,459 293,703 348,714 


4, 
Shipments 301,474 302,198 281,602 332,211 
S81, 


Unfilled orders 281,993 731,977 621,837 596,583 
Unshipped stocks 100,448 99,911 102,874 83,244 
Unsold stocks 40,758 34,511 44,988 40,200 
Percentages of Capacity 
Sales 68.3 140.3 88.6 127.3 
Production 101.4 96.2 92.0 106.4 
Shipments 97.2 94.3 88.2 104.8 
Unfilled orders 187.6 229.2 163.4 187.9 
Unshipped stocks 32.2 31.3 32.2 25.4 
Unsold stocks 13.1 10.8 14.1 12.3 


Structural Steel Bookings Lower Than 
Last Year, Shipments Higher 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20.—Fabricated structural steel 
tookings in October totaled 171,229 tons, as reported 
to the Department of Commerce by 170 firms with a 
capacity of 256,730 tons, and represented 67 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 161,944 tons, or 60 
per cent of the capacity of 190 firms with a capacity 
of 267,930 tons, reporting in September. Computed 
bookings in October amounted to 204,350 tons, against 
183,000 tons in September. October shipments were 
the same as September shipments in computed tonnage, 
being 253,150 tons, or 83 per cent of capacity. 

For the 10 months ended with October, computed 
bookings aggregated 2,107,550 tons, compared with 
2,263,100 tons for the corresponding period of 1925 and 
1,954,310 tons for the 10-month period in 1924. Com- 
puted shipments for the 10 months ended with October, 
1926, totaled 2,424,750 tons, against 2,287,500 tons and 
2,065,650 tons for corresponding periods of 1925 and 
1924, respectively. 


Organize Committee on Safety Code for 
Cranes, Derricks and Hoists 


At a meeting of the sectional committee on safety 
code for cranes, derricks and hoists, held at the Engi- 
neering Societies Building, New York, Nov. 4, an exec- 
utive committee was appointed to consider the scope 
and personnel of a number of subcommittees. The 
subcommittees were designated as follows: overhead 
and gantry cranes; locomotive and tractor cranes; der- 
ricks; hoists; slings; chains and hooks; wire rope and 
attachments, and sheaves and pulleys. 

The sectional committee is sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers under the pro- 
cedure of the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. Among those present was Dr. L. W. Chaney, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington; A. H. Mc- 
Dougall, Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill, J. C, 
Wheat, Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich; J. W. Pollock, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; L. F. Mitten, 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; H. H. Vernon and 
C. B. Bradish, General Electric Co., Schenectady; C. B. 
Auel, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh; 
J. H. Street, president of the Street Brothers Machine 
Works, Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. F. Tillson, New Jersey 
Zine Co., Franklin, N. J.; P. G. Agnew, secretary of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, and C. 
B. LePage, assistant secretary of the A. 8: M. E. 
standardization and technical committees. 
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SETH BOYDEN MEMORIAL 


Newark Citizens Unveil Tablet Commemorating 
Achievements of Malleable Iron Discoverer 


TINHE 138th anniversary 

of the birth of Seth 
Boyden, discoverer’ of 
malleable iron and one of 
the country’s foremost in- 
ventors, was observed on 
Nov. 17 with the unveiling 
of the Boyden monument 
in Washington Park, 
Newark, of a bronze tablet 
enumerating his outstand- 


ing achievements. The 
tablet replaces a less com- 
plete predecessor, which 


was stolen from the mon- 
ument prior to 1913, and 
is a gift of representative 
industrial and civic inter- 
ests of Seth 


home city. 


Boyden’s 


“Seth Boyden’s unusual 
inquisitiveness as to why 
and how, added to an 
untiring desire to make 
things of some use t 
people, produced a genius 
whom we call an inventor; his reasoning power, com 
bined with a gift for observation, evolved a man we 
term a philosopher, and his untiring industry with his 
hands, guided by an active brain, left an inspiring 
example for us all to follow,” said Arthur E. Barlow, 
secretary-treasurer of the Barlow Foundry, Inc., New 





Wallace Company Announces Changes 


The name of the Wallace Equipment Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has been changed to the Wallace Bridge & 
Structural Steel Co., to indicate more specifically the 
nature of the firm’s business. The capital stock of the 
company has been increased from $150,000 to $450,000. 
The officers of the reorganized company are as follows: 
J. F. Duthie, president; William Edris, vice-president; 
G. W. Klinefelter, Jr., secretary and treasurer; W. J 
Duthie, manager of steel construction, and A. C. Nation 
engineer. 


A new fabricating plant is now being con- 
structed on 13 acres of ground at West Marginal Way 
and West Idaho Street, Seattle, in close proximity to 
the industrial and wholesale district. The capacity of 
the plant will be 2000 tons per month. In addition the 
company will carry a large stock of structural steel 
for jobbing purposes. 


Whitman Barnes-Detroit Corporation 
Announces Plans and Personnel 


Officers and directors of the Whitman Barnes-Detroit 
Corporation, formed Sept. 1 as a result of a merger 
of the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
the Detroit Twist Drill Co., Detroit, have been an- 
nounced by William H. Eager, formerly president of 
the Whitman & Barnes Company, who is president of 
the new corporation. Muir B. Snow, formerly president 
of the Detroit Twist Drill Co., is vice-president, and 
Karl Kendig, formerly secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Whitman & Barnes organization, is secre- 
tary and treasurer. In addition to these, other directors 
are A. H. Commins, of Commins, Brouse, Englebeck & 
MacDowell, Akron; W. J. O’Neill, vice-president Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland; A. D. Armitage, chairman of the 
board J. H. Williams Co., Buffalo; C. H. Hecker, vice- 
president Detroit Lumber Co., and J. H. Hamblen, Jr., 
of Warren, Cady, Hill & Hamblen, Detroit. 

H. Z. Callender, formerly sales manager for Whit- 
man & Barnes, continues in a similar capacity for the 
new company. Ralph Hammersley, formerly works su- 
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ark, in presenting the tablet to the city. The flag which 
covered it was drawn aside by young Norman Craw- 
ford, great-great-grandson of the inventor. 

Born at Foxborough, Mass., Seth Boyden showed un- 
usual inventive traits as a boy, and at 18 he had painted 
a miniature of himself on ivory and engraved a portrait 
of Washington. In 1810 he constructed a machine to 
make wrought iron nails, another to make brads and 
files, and shortly afterward another to cut and head 
tacks. In 1815 he came to Newark and opened up a 
harness shop on Broad Street, where he put into use 
a machine he had devised to split hides. 

In 1819 he discovered the process for making patent 
leather, and in the same year moved his shop to Bridge 
Street, where he began to experiment with the making 
of iron castings. In 1826 he definitely discovered the 
process for making malleable castings. Two years later 
he was awarded a premium by the Franklin Institute 
of Philadelphia for exhibiting “annealed ‘cast iron ar- 
ticles of remarkable beauty and smoothness.” A few 
years later he sold both his patent leather factory and 
malleable iron foundry, and experimented in the build- 
ing of locomotives, building a number of the early 
engines operated by New Jersey and Pennsylvania rail- 
In 1848 he discovered an economical process for 
the smelting of zinc ores. Two years later he devel- 
oped an inexpensive process for the manufacture of 
Russian sheet iron. Moving to Hilton, N. J., a few 
years later, he developed several varieties of the now 
famous Hilton strawberries. At the time of his death 
in 1870 he was experimenting with atmospheric elec- 
tricity. 

Others besides Arthur E. Barlow who were members 
of the committee which made the new tablet possible 
were Frederick L. Eberhardt, president Gould & Eber- 
hardt, Inc., Newark; Stephen J. Miller, secretary and 
general manager Merker Foundry Co., Newark, and 
Theodore S. Miller, leather manufacturer, Newark. 


roads. 


perintendent for Whitman & Barnes, is chief engineer, 
and J. A. Dietrich, formerly superintendent for the 
Detroit company, continues as superintendent. 

Plants operated by both companies prior to the 
merger are to be maintained for the present, but grad- 
ually the Akron factory activity and personnel will be 
moved to Detroit, where the executive offices have 
already been centered. Warehouses and branches main- 
tained by Whitman & Barnes in New York and Chicago 
will be continued with Frank W. Oliver and M. J. 
Kearins respectively in charge. A new branch has been 
opened in Detroit in charge of A. B. Hall. 


Metals Section of National Safety 
Council Announces Officers 


The fifteenth annual congress of the National Safety 
Council, held at Detroit Oct. 25 to 29, attracted 5000 
people drawn from more than 20 industrial divisions. The 
metals section was represented by a large delegation, 
and the following men were chosen to hold office during 
the ensuing business year: chairman, F. G. Bennett, di- 
rector of safety, Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; vice-chairman, J. A. Northwood, superintendent 
of safety, Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa.; secre- 
tary, E. G. Quesnel, safety engineer, Commonwealth 
Steel Co., Granite City, Ill.; chairman program commit- 
tee, John P. Eib, supervisor of safety and labor, Illinois 
Steel Co., Joliet, Ill.; chairman bulletin committee, 
Frank H. Rowe, safety director, Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration, Portsmouth, Ohio; chairman membership 
committee, H. G. Hensel, safety director, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Chicago, and engineering represen- 
tative, Earl F. Blank, safety director, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. The executive commit- 
tee comprises, in addition to the officers, the following 
men: A. C. Gibson, manager industrial relations, Spang, 
Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh; T. H. McKenney, superin- 
tendent of labor and safety, Illinois Steel Co., South 
Chicago; John Oartel, chief of safety bureau, Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and J. M. Woltz, safety director, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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November Business in Machine Tools 
Shows Considerable Drop from 
October 


Decline in Volume Attributed Partly to Less- 
ened Activity Among Automobile Manufacturers 


M 


October volume. 


ACHINE tool sales so far this month in all of the 
important centers show a sharp decline from the 
It that 
bookings this month may drop 30 to 40 per cent unless 


is estimated in Cincinnati 


the remainder of the month brings increased buying. 


New York 


NEw YorK, No 2 
OVEMBER machine tool business has i 
oe compared with October, and no mar 
improvement is looked for until the new 
One of the largest sales of the week was 10 benc!l 
lathes to the watch company at Waltham, Mas 
The New York Central Railroad bought a 
pneumatic plate flanging clamp from the Nil 
Bement-Pond Co A Brooklyn shipyard |! 
a bolt heading machine and a Schenectady, N. ¥ 
company bought a rotary milling machi O 
sales included the following A d sin} 
chine to a Cortland, N. Y ompany tw Lut 
matic milling machines to a magneto mar 
turer at Sidney, N. Y a bench lathe t : 
writer plant at Hartford, Conn i 
machine to a Chicago stamping company i 
geared-head lathe to a Baltimore comp 
in. geared-head lathe to a hardwar f 
n Chicago; a jig borer to a Milwaukee 
and a profiling machine to a Detroit refrig 
company 
R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand Street, New Y 
facturers of printing presses, have varded a § 
tract to the Wigton-Abbott Corporatior 52 W 
third Street, for a one and two-stor machi! 
tion, 75 x 100 ft., to their branch plant at Du J 
to cost $40,000 with equipment 
Charles Schneider, Sixty-fourth Street and Fifth A le 
New York, architect, has filed plans for a three-story ap 
mobile service, repair and garage building, 81 x f 
at 204-8 East Ninety-seventh Street, to cost about $ 
with equipment. 
The State Hospital Commission, Capitol Building, Albany 
N. Y., is asking bids until Dec. 8 for a refrigerating pl 
for installation at the State hospital at Middletowr Sp 
fications at the office of the Department Architecture 
Capitol Building, Albany, and Flatiron Building, New York 
The Board of Education, Park Avenue and Fifty tl 
Street, New York, plans the installation of a manual a 
ing department in its proposed five-story DeWitt Clint 
high school on Mosholu Parkway, estimated to cost $3,000,- 
000, for which bids will soon be asked on a general co! 
tract. William H. Gompert, Flatbush Avenue Extens and 
Concord Street, Brooklyn, is architect 
The New York, Ontario & Western Railroad Co., Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, has plans for a new car re- 
pair shop at its general works at Middletown, N. Y., to be 
one story, all steel, 80 x 355 ft., estimated to cost about 
$65,000 with equipment. 
The Warren-Nash Motor Corporation, 229 West Sixty- 
fourth Street, New York, local representative for the Nash 


automobile, has awarded a general contract to the Turner 
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Automobile production in October fell much below the 


September rate, and this is in part responsible for the 


reduced demand for machine tools 


The Norfolk & Western Railroad is expected to 





make purchases shortly against a large list issued a 
few months ago. The Illinois Steel Co. has placed 
some orders and is likely to purchase the rest of its 
requirements, taling large, within the next week or 
10 days. ie International Harvester Co. is again in 
the market for tools for its plant at Rock Island, Tl. 
A Waltham, Mass., watch company bought 10 bench 
1. . . ; 
lathes. A magne company at Sidney, N vu bought 
two automatic milling machines The Deleo Light Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, ordered nine 14-in. and 16-in. lathes 
a e and 
I iv rd S ap 
A | Park Shaffer 
Mad \ 
I l Mfg ( tt AV le and 
st y { ” t for lew 
x [ $ wit equip 
| M ) i nt 
N y Depa Water Supply, 
B n ask bids 
pla ) x it Rich 
} C wit) Dp : 
I { West Fift xth Street 
g tl tal fa re 
d Ww ame! at 
B ( i 2 West Fifty-fourth 
; ire! f br i g de ce has 
i he t npleted bu i at Harris 
LA ,y Island City i wm 655, 
I factor brancl 
I W h ( Ha Annex Schenec 
f vo ry municipal 
nd ! ding x estimated 
I I Be l47 State 
. 1 
H W & ¢ B } n, has re 
\I dou Stre t lilding at 762- 
s i MM D ded for con 
h ( M N J plans the 
t } ipacity of 6,00. 000 
with t tablishment fa new 
l Den ship, for which per 
is cured 
Hi Rul Worl Ine Hackettstown, N. J 
r l lating rubber goods, 
eg xcav ! for a ¥ plant at Hillside, N. J., 
‘ a cre i has ntly be secured The initial 
wn f ; t t ost about $75.000 
I W give « rhe to 1 persons 
) Ww t r ite 
} B igh Cor ‘ Hawthorne, N. J., are asking 
‘ j De 1¢ ra new pumping plant and machinery 
the pal waterworks. H. J. Harder is engineer. 
j A ~ s bh izh clerk 
Fire, No 14, destroyed the Essex County vocational 
s 1 boys at West Orange, N. J., with loss reported at 
$100,000 iding equipment. Plans for a new structure 
will be « lered in t! near future Headquarters of the 
] ard are at 969 Broad Street, Newark, Robert O. 
Beebe, director 
The Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 95 River Street, Ho- 
ker N. J., manufacturer of electric lamps, etc., has filed 
plans for its four-story addition, 80 x 200 ft., to cost about 
$275,000 with equipment. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 1 Persh- 
ing Square, New York, are architects and engineers 
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to 
one- 


awarded a general contract 
Harris & Co., 1520 Parrish Street, for its 
shop, x 100 ft., Camden, N. J F. E 
and Chestnut Philadelphia, is 


Philadelphia, pipe, ete., has 


Franklin M 
anch 
enth 


story bi 96 at 
Hah: 
architect, 


i rhe West York 
recently organized, 


Sey Streets, 


Pa 
new 


Cold Storage Co., West York, 
the erection 
plant to 


Stitt, 


Ice & 
will 
ifacturing and 
W Sheffer 


company. 


begin of a 
storage 


Harry C 


soon 
cold 
and 


about 
York, 


cost 


West 


ice-Mal 
$35,000 J 


head the 


Phe I 
urer oft 


Pa., manu- 
addition to 
tunnel 


Castle, 
for 
capacity A 


Mfg. Co., New 
plans 


niversal Sanitary 


ware, has an 
the 


with 


sanitary 


present new 


other 


d double pproximately, 


equipment 
Everett, Allentown, Pa., 
two-story automobile 
100 ft., 


‘ kiln will be installed 


have com- 


wv Jacoby & architects, 
service, repair and 


about $70,000 


for a 


ted plans 


100 x to cost with 


lilding, 
i! equipment 

& Transmission Co., Glouceste! 
on South Broadway, owned 
heretofore devoted to 


be for a 


Drive 
factory 

and 
will 


utomatik 
las acquired a 


Horner, 
manufacture, 


mayor, air- 


which 


b Charles 


remodeled new 


Philadelphia, manufacturer 
fire brick cement 
appointed the following 
At Buffalo, the 
Perry Streets; 
707-711 Cherry 
Foundry & 
Machinery & 


Refractories Co., 
Adamant 


The Botfield 
tl Adamant fire 


furnace 


brick, and re- 


linings, new 


has 
Curtis Sup 
Moines 
Street; at 

Machine 


Supply 


for its 
‘ Washington 
1 lowa, the Waldredh Supply Co., 

arlestor \W Va the South 
Norfolk, Va the 
109-411 Water 


Supply Co., 


products 


buters 
and at Des 
Side 
Empire 
Street 
Front 
six-spindle 
$-in 


Philadelphia 


tapping 


The Gwillian 915 Street 


for one four or vertical 


| 2 i 


irly heavy, and one Landis nipple machine 


New England 


BosTon, Nov. 22 


bright spots appeared in the machine 


; FEW 


t ] 
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week, with new machinery 


the 


market the past 


of 


taking most business Sales con- 


who have 
In 


than a 


single tools to users 


of 


buying for many weeks the 


did not 
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ng Most of 


exceed much more 
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neh ik drills, 

pre es A 


de 


used houses 


is week sold b ithes shafting 
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hand 
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Size to a Haven 


local 
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reported United 
Mass 

Winchester pl 
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portant sa le 


irtridge Co., Lowell, begul 


equipment to the ant 


insfer of 


it 


will materially re 


offer 


au New Haven It 


and will surplus machines i 


1 
Li¢ 


Sn 1 tools are selling relatively better thar 


but even here a tendency is noted t 


nes, 
year-end inven 
Mfg. Co.'s 


the 
Departure 


after 
New 


until 
the 


purchases 


of 


rie Some 


ut plants are taking nventories' this 


ectic 
lier 


lal 


184 Street Boston, engi 
for a 
heating 
Dorchester 
Terminal Co., 


the new 


Boylston 
1000 


Herbert S. Cleverdon. 


four indus 
plant to cost 
Avenue, South Bos- 
In Frank A 


project 


plans car garage 


central 


preparing 


and power 


and a 


erected on 


Square 


tor 38,000,0 to be 
th Andrews 
ite Boston, heads 


next K p St Street, 


for a valve manu 
floor for the 


Providence, R. I Plans 


one-story 


Plans have been completed 


re facturing plant with 75,000 sq. ft space Grin 


its ell Ce Ine 260 Exchange Street, 


Street, Providence 


am R. Walker, 
is taking on a two-story and basement junior 
chool at West Warwick, R. I P. H. Quinn chair- 
West Warwick ommittee There wil 
I be manual training departments 
been completed by L. § 
for 
Quincy, 
Road, 
project 

4 Massachusetts 
Machine & Gear Co., 
5 and 


rv and 


49 Weybosset 


bids 


is 


school « 


359 


Newbury 
erected it 


Joslin, 
six manufacturing units to 
Mass., by the Norfolk Woodworking Co., 
Braintree. A. E. Bentham charge 


have 


ae Street, Boston, be 
intk 


Wyman 


is in 
been granted the Perkins 
Mass., capitalized for 
shares to manufacture 
West Springfield 


charter has 
Springfield, 
value 


Perkins, 
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The Crane Market 


is still light 
being on inquiries for 
that have been under 
Among the overhead cranes expected t 
close shortly are two 5-ton hand power cranes and six cha 
blocks for the Phoenix Utility Co., 71 Broadway, New York 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., New York, have closed on four 
5-ton and one 10-ton cranes and will probably inquire short 

for some small jib cranes and hoists. The New 
Railroad, which has purchased seven 
recently, one used crane, one Northwest crawl-tread erar 
one Ohio, one Brownhoist, two Industrial and one |} 
is expected to buy one more 


ro for overhead and locomotive cranes 
most of the present activity singl 


pieces of equipment 


quotation f 
weeks. 


several 


York Centra 


locomotive ran 


Tow! 
crane at a later date 
Among recent purchases are: 
Long Island Railroad, Jamaica, N. Y.. a 2? 
span gantry crane from the Niles-Bement-Pond (« 
Dwight P. New 


Robinson & Co., York, for the Chapr 


The Morton C. Tuttle Co., 862 Park Square Build 
Boston, has been awarded a contract for an addition 
Brown Paper Mill Co., 
miscellaneous 


Monroe, La., for which motors 


equipment are required George F. Hardy 

New York, is the engineer. 
The Strand & Sweet Mfg. Co., Winsted, Conn., is pre 
paring to occupy two additions to its wire manufacturing 


plant, having 13,600 sq. ft. of floor space, ne 


aring comple 
tion. } 


The original plant is operating day and nig 
not accumulating stock. 


ht and is 
The capitalization was increased a 


short time ago from $100,000 to $250,000 The ympany 
contemplates further expansion next year 

The Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 85 West First Street, Sou 
Boston, has leased space in the new Statler Building; Par 
Square district, Back Bay 

The Eastern Mfg. Co., Inc., 1831 Pleasant Street, F 
River, Mass., has been organized with a capital stock f 
$25,000 to manufacture ignition cables for automobile 
Equipment has been installed and supplies urchased f 


the immediate future. 


The Boston & Albany Railroad Co., 
ton, has authorized plans for new 
Mass., 


South Station, B 
repair shops at Worcester! 


including engine house and turntable, machine shop 


coaling plant and auxiliary buildings, reported to cost 
excess of $500,000 with equipment 
The Public Service Co. of New Hampshire, Manchester 
N. H., has arranged for a bond issue of $3,150,000, a portior 
of the proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements 
The Eliot Street Garage Co., 13-15 Eliot Street, Bostor 
has filed plans for a new multi-story service, repair nd 


garage building, to cost about $200,000 with equipment 
The Apponaug Co., 
the construction of a 
textile mill, 
equipment. 


Apponaug, R. IL. will 
two-story 
7+ x & A. 


proceed witli 


steam power house at its 


estimated to cost $50,000 witl 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machine! 
will be installed in the new plant to be erected at Hartford 
Conn., by the Consolidated Baking Co., Hartford, 
225,000 with equipment. 

The American Steam Gage & Valve Mfg. Co., 80 Federal 


to cost 


Street, Boston, has plans for the immediate erection of a 
three-story addition estimated to cost $75,000 with equip 
ment. Krokyn, Browne & Rosenstein, 220 Devonshire Street 


are architects. 


The Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., 1s 
being organized with a capital of $1,000,000 to take 
expand the manufacturing Hart & Cooley 
Co., manufacturer of warm air 
other equipment. The last 
function as a _ holding 
president Hart & 
organization. 


over and 
division of the 
registers, regulators and 
noted company will continue t 
organization Norman P. C 
Cooley Co., will also be head of the 


a8 . * -_o > 7 e has 
The General Fire Extinguisher Go., Providence, R. I., ha 


awarded a general contract to the C. I. Bigney Construc 
tion Co., 184 Washington Street, for a one-story addition to 
its plant at Auburn, R. I, 200 x 200 ft to cost about 


$75,000. 


The Sesamee Lock Co., Hartford, Conn., recently formed 
with a capital of $500,000 to manufacture pate nted combina- 
tion locks, is operating in a portion of the 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., and contemplates expansion In 
output beginning in January. The company is also per 
fecting a new patented combination padlock and expects to 
go into commercial production of this specialty at an early 
date. A. G. Hatch is president. 


plant of the 


Brookline Avenue 
Prindivill 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 61 
Boston, has awarded a general contract to the 








Valve Mfg. C Indian Orchard, Mass ° «ton, 47-ft 
spar é ton ft. span, two 56-ton, 19-ft. 6-in 
sp ind one 10-ton, 19-ft. 6-in. span cranes from an un- 
nat d builder 
New York C« Ra id, a 25-ton locomotive crane 
ta ‘ : 
! S iW d i week went to the Browning 
Cr ( 
( i I i New RB 2 on gantry crane 
' ’ l ; 
( ' Sa & } ( Lire Wis . to 
Tt , 
ised Link-Belt ! f i crar builder 
| W & { lv a? 2 1 15-ton, 8&8-wheel 
s st i f ‘ ane vuilder 
i} I ( rermina New York, a 10-ton 
‘ i fr in unnamed dealer 
( I £ a 3 iY tory addition to its 
t bra t $ Headquarters 
t Ak > 
3 i> } 
> _ et, Boston, has 
ged for a ) i portion of the 
1 be used Kte pI ements in storage 
nd 1 uting plants including establishment new 
hard B. Kahle is president 
‘ 
CH ACK Nov 
em the viewpoint f the machine tool trade 
November busines till give ome promise 
being good Sales t date are lower than for 
oO ber but quiries total large and are, f 
th mos$ part t Order recently placed | 
I line Central are being held up temporarily 
ne Interr il Harveste Co igain in the 
irket f f ts Rock Island, Ill, tractor 
plant The Illin S 1c now placing son 
of ti larger I nt n t t j ued early t 
I ull 
\ wal ¢ i juipment maker has bought 
14-in. x 6-ft. lathe and a machine screw man 
facturer has placed a 16-in. x 8-ft. lathe A manu 
facture! f heat regulators in St. Louis has added 
h shop equipment a 14-in. x 6-ft. lathe The 
Chicago Board Education will close bids Nov 
26 on four 12-in. swing, 56-iIn. bed, motor-in-head 
lathes; two motor-driven floor grinders with tw 
8-in. x 1-i wheels, and a 36-in American of 
equal, band saw mplete with motor 
The Stale Savage Mfg. Co 417 South Campbell Ave 
nue, Chicago vill build 1? w shee metal shop at 1906 
North Cicer Avenus 
The Illinois Central Railroad ¢ 109 East Roosevelt 


Road, Chicago, will build a boiler house, 37 x 50-ft., to cost 
I 2 Road, is architect 


Shore Drive, Chicago, is at the 


head of a project to construct and operate a four-story and 


automobile service, repair and garage building at 


1029-35 Nortl Clarh Street t cost ibout $200,000 with 


equipment 


The Emerson-Bral 


tinghan Corporation Rockford, Il 
manufacturer of farming implements and machinery, will 
oon begin erection of a one-story foundry, 60 x 110 ft., for 
which a general contract has been let to O. C. Hitt, 1722 
School Street 

The City Council, Traer, lowa, has plans for a municipal! 
electric light ar power plant, to « t in excess of $23,000 
with equipment 

The Public Service ¢ of Northern llinois, 72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, has arranged for a bond issue of 
$10,000,000, a ynsiderable portion of the fund to be used 
for extensions and improvements including steel tower 


transmission lines Samuel Insull is chairman of the board 


The Chicago Rapid Transit Co., 72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, has plans for a one-story car repair shop at Niles 
Center, Ill, to about $300,000 with 


Gerber, address noted, is company engineer 


The Luley Abattoir Co., 567 
St. Paul, Minn., 


cost equipment A 


North Cleveland 
is completing plans for a 


Avenue, 


new three-story 
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ind basement cold storage ind refrigerating plant, to cost 

$150,000 with machinery \. F. Gauger, Exchange Bank 
Building, is architect 

The City Coun St d, Mint planning to ask 

bids soon ft pumping equipment for the municipal water- 

vorks Wolff ! Building, St. Paul, Minn., is 

Che MeG lect ( Sioux City lowa, recently 

ier Delaware laws to tak er the local elec 

ind engineering business of the McGraw 

( bi ! t Omah Nel and to consolidate a num- 

I ‘ tr ght and ower properties, including the 


of the Platte Valley Power & Light Co 


ind the Central West Public Service Co., is arranging for 
1e of $1,400,000, a portion of the fund to be used 
the consolidation and for extensions and improvements 
Max MeGraw is president 
Fire Nov 15, destroyed portio f the storage and 
stributing plant of the Holly Sugar Co., Swink, Colo 
vit reported at $600,0( cluding equipment Head 
‘ ( rad S} I ( le 
New ty Iron Wor 401 South Western Avenue 
x iwarded a general contract to John Gebhardt 
& S ) West Washington Street, for a one-story exten 
x 165 ft to cost about $27,000 Dovell & Metz 
South Michigar Avenue re architects Frank Moll is 
H I tr ( B rek N. D s planning 
icti f a new steam-operated electric gen 
Beulah, N. D., estimated to cost $200,000 
t 4 trai sion line will be built it 
2 “ I | ng 
Wa ng bid 
impinge st Hen \ 
8 \ Wells S Chi Z I r 
\ I ‘ Mt ( (a l 
W ind Mf ( Vill egin tl nanul 
Db The company re nt 
f $500.00 D Gs 
I eis ) ent l ‘ r 
South Atlantic States 
B N 
. Spar Po B 
( t nir Tor | I I Val 
st na lepartme from it 
} \ yg tt tT I I ( n 
i 2 d I neal t 
\ ri \ > I I Xpal I 
Har nt sé xclusive 
dir nad epair } it I f Th x 
Pa S] vs Point estimated to cost 
S { \ \\ ene! manage! 
Vashir Subu Sanit: Con sior 42 
\ N. W., Washingtor xpects to ask bid 
f imping tatior and =filts 
| ri M I ed t S P0900 O00 
| Mor Hyatt Mad ngir 
£ i Stat \r W shingtor 
I rT f wi kW not generat 
Y “ t Der tors SY T } 
_ Gu 
| ' } n ( ( mber l M ranged 
f $11,25¢ orti of the proceed 
! ns ( ! I I ding pow 
' i” ne structior 
i « ishe ~ ( rat As! lle N 
Daw n Wy West Eighty-ninth Street 
. manage! orted to ha plans unde 
nt on property in the Kimberly section 
| t include the installation of quarrying 
il ent, cars, et David Kim 
: dant 
Board of ¢ isp on eT (ora (aa 
f hydroete we cle lopment on. the 
t which a bond IsSue ot $1,250,000 has beer 
i | tia pial will have i Capacity of al 
ul will | ready for service in 18 mont \ 


stem will be built 


The ¢ mmissioner of Public Works Spartanburg a». 
king bid intil Dec. 7 for a steel standpipe or elevated 
the municipal water systen The Solomon 


Candler Build Atlanta, Ga., is enginee! 


I ( H. Turner Mfg. ‘ Statesville, N. C., manufac- 

I f sawmill machinet is disposing of a_ preferred 
| ssu¢ f $225,000, a portion of the proceeds to be 
1 for ¢ nsion and ft rry out the merger recently 
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arranged of the C. H furner Foundry Co. and Cc. H. 
Turner Co. 

The Snyder Hoist & Body Co., Jessup, Md., has leased 
a local building and will establish a plant for the manufac- 
ture of a patented truck body of sliding type. A. B. 
Cochrane is president. 

The Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., recently formed 
with a capital of $3,000,000 to take over the plants and prop- 
erty of the Georgia Railway & Milledgeville 
Lighting Co., East Georgia Power Co., and other utilities, 
is arranging for a stock issue of $2,000,000, a portion of the 
fund to be used for the consolidation and for extensions and 
betterments. 


Power Co., 


The Lingo Metal Works, Wilmington, N. C., has been 
making inquiries for a four-side planer and matcher, 8 to 
2 ir 


The Common Council, Crewe, Va., is considering the 
installation of pumping machinery in connection with a 
municipal waterworks and sewage system, fo! 
which a bond issue of $185,000 has been arranged. 


proposed 


The Columbus Electric & Power Co., Columbus, Ga., will 
nerease its capital from $9,750,000 to $11,750,000, a consider- 
able part of the proceeds to be used for extensions and im- 
provements, including proposed power development work. 

The Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C., is said 

be completing plans for the construction of a large 
hydroelectric generating plant on the Pigeon River, in the 
western section of the State, to cost in excess of $700,000 
work in 
Norwood, for hydroelectri 


with transmission system. The company has 
progress on a power dam at 


power service 


The Hackley Morrison Co., 1708 Lewis Street, Richmond 
‘ machinery dealer, has inquiries out for an arbor press, 
ibout 75-tons capacity, one 1250 kva. turbo-generator, com 
ete with exciter and accessories, two 200-kw. motor 
equipment, one 


steam engine, and two 


renerator sets 


complete with accessory 
Oo hp 


medium speed stationary 


-hp. Scotch marine boilers. 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Noy. 22 


ACHINE tool sales continue their downward 
pate and preliminary reports from leading 
‘al builders indicate that bookings in November 
vill show a decrease of from 30 to 40 per cent 
ympared with those in October, unless there is 
in unexpected spurt of business in the final week 
of the month. The decline is attributed partly to 
the lessened buying of equipment by automobil 
ikers and partly to the usual falling off in orders 
With only a 
few notable exceptions sales have been confined to 
ingle machines It is stated that the Norfolk & 


is the end of the year draws near 


Western is about to make purchases against its 


irge list of tools while the lllinois Steel Co is 


kely to close for its requirements in the next 10 


The Illinois Central has bought three No 
ixle lathes, two 48-in. carwheel borers and five 
bolt cutters for its Paducah, Ky shops. Other 
sales in the past week include a 32-in. shaper for 
. Pacific Coast fruit company, a cold saw for an 
eastern Pennsylvania engineering company, a mill- 
ng machine for a Pacific Coast industrial manu- 
facturer, a 22-in. drill for a Boston company, a 
t-in. pipe machine for delivery to Buffalo, and a 
24-in. drill for a company in New York State A 
Milwaukee company has purchased a 96-in. x 40 


used planer 


The American Radiator Co., Springfield, Ohio, is con- 


dering plans for installation of equipment and for general 


improvements to be made early in 1927 J. B. Orbison is 
manager 


The Burch Plow Works Co., Crestline, Ohio, has sold its 
plow business to the Moore Plow & Implement Co., Green 
ville, Mich., and will devote its activities to the manufacture 


‘ 


of soil pulverizers, seed cleaners and road making machinery 


Plans have been filed by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi 
cago & St. Louis Railroad Co., Cincinnati, for its new loco- 
motive repair plant at Riverside, near Cincinnati, to cost 


$550,000 with equipment 
The Metallic Binding Co., Richmond Street, Painesville. 
Ohio, is reported to be planning a one-story addition, to 


cost in excess of $25,000 with equipment Work will prob- 


ably begin in the spring 
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The Southern Railway System, Washington, is arrang- 
ing for the construction of a mechanical coaling plant 


at 

Chattanooga, Tenn., estimated to cost $50,000. 
The Common Council, Trenton, Ohio, contemplates th« 
installation of pumping equipment in connection with a pro- 


posed municipal waterworks, for which a bond issue of $40 
000 has been approved. 


The Galion Metallic Vault Co., Galion, Ohio, has awarded 
a general contract to Henry Hocker, Galion, for a one-story 
addition, to cost about $20,000. Althous & Jones, Market 
Building, Mansfield, Ohio, are architects. 

The Board of Education, Wyoming, Ohio, contempiates 
the installation of manual training equipment in its pro- 
posed three-story combined high and grade _ school 
timated to cost $375,000. Samuel Hannaford & Sons, 
Terminal Building, Cincinnati, are architects. 


Dixis 


The State Highway Department, Columbus, Ohio, is ask 
ing bids on revised plans for a proposed one-story automo- 
bile service, repair and garage building, 50 x 102 ft., at 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, estimated to cost $80,000 with 
equipment. Herbert B. Briggs, Hartmann Ohio Building, 
Columbus, is architect. 

Lewis H. Bull, Volunteer Building, Chattanooga, Tenn 
architect, has plans under way for a two-story automobil 
service, repair and garage building, 60 x 290 ft., estimated 
to cost $85,000 with equipment. 

The Equitable Gas Co., affiliated with the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Co., 311 West Chestnut Street, Louisville, plans 
the construction of a series of pipe lines in connection with 
the development of natural gas properties in eastern Ken- 
tucky, with main 20-in. diameter line, 160 miles long. The 
installation will include a number of compressor stations 
and auxiliary equipment and its estimated to cost in excess 
of $5,000,000. The Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corporation, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, is engineer 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 22. 
LTHOUGH the volume of inquiry is holding 
A up well, machine tool sales continue light and 
November business will show a falling off as com- 
pared with October. The Delco Light Co., Dayton 

Ohio, during the week placed an order with 
Cleveland dealer for nine 14-in. and 16-in. lathes. 
A local manufacturer sold two large turret lathes 
for shipment to the Pacific Coast. A Cleveland 
motor truck manufacturer purchased a deep hol 
drilling machine. While some inquiry is pending 
from Detroit, few machinery orders are coming at 
present from the automotive industry in that city 

The American Stove Co., Cleveland, Dangler Division, 
will erect a one-story building, 75 x 200 ft., to be used for a 
japanning room. 

The Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, is erecting 
a one-story, 45 x 105-ft. branch factory at Kansas City, Mo 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, will erect 
a five-story factory building. Wilbur Watson & Associates, 
4614 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, are the architects. 

The Portage Tool Co., Kenmore, Ohio, contemplates the 
erection of a one-story factory, 50 x 150 ft. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is taking bids for a one- 
story addition, 100 x 180 ft., to its assembly plant in Cleve- 
land. Albert Kahn, Marquette Building, Detroit, is the 
architect. 





Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Nov. 22 
LTHOUGH machine tool builders have ex- 
A perienced a decline in new orders, there is 
considerable business in prospect, judging by the 
activity of inquiry, and an upward trend in book 
ings is looked for shortly. Meanwhile shops are 
keeping busy at or close to the recent peak of 
production and expect to maintain this rate until 
Jan. 1 or later. General industrial activity is well 
sustained and while there is a less insistent call 
for skilled labor among foundries and machine 
shops, no surplus has developed. 


W. E. Karlem, 149 Liberty Avenue, Beloit, Wis., has let 
the general contract to Edwards & Sons Co., local builder, 
for erecting a $50,000 automotive sales and service build- 
ing, 81 x 116 ft., part two stories and basement. 


ft 
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The Wilboken Mfg. Co., 404-406 Grove Street, Milwau- 
ee manufacturer of electric controlling devices and 
echanical specialties, has purchased the property, 50 x 125 

adjoining its plant, for future expansion It is consid- 
ered likely that some new construction will be undertaken 
early in the spring The present plant is 62% x 100 ft., 


three stories. George A. Knaak is president and treasurer. 
The Wausau Iron Works, Wausau, Wis., has added a 
light shift to its department manufacturing snow plows 


handle rders from municipalities for highway clearing 


juipment 


Ole Arneson, 274 North Edwards Street, Kenosha, Wis., 
has let tt genera ntract to J. J. Tully, 601 Exchange 
Building, f erecting a garage, sales and service building, 
S4 x 153 ft., part two stories and basement, estimated to 
ost $48,001 The architect is Kenneth White, Kenosha 

The Green Bay Barker Co., Green Bay, Wis., manufac 
turer of machinery tools, et has changed its name to 
Green Bay Barker Machine & Tool Works to better desig- 
nate the character f its activitic 

The Butler Bin C Waukesha, Wis., is inquiring for a 
multiple punch for naterial ‘ n. and heavier 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 22 


wea. tool business is quiet, with pur- 
chases confined strictly to requirements that 
cannot be deferred This is a seasonal condition, 


however, a tendency being noted to avoid 


general 


expenditures that may be made part of the budget 


of another year The Westinghouse Electric & 


Mfg. Co. is still buying against its regular quar 


terly list and there is a fair number of sing 


tool sales 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Lewistown, Pa., has 


work in progress on extensions and improvements in its 


local shops A number of departments will be removed 
from the Mifflin repair shops to Lewistown 
concentrated at the latter place 


and operations 


The Board of Education, College Hill, near Beaver Falls, 
Pa., plans the installation of manual training equipment in 
a proposed two-story and basement junior high school es- 
timated to cost $150,000, for which bids will be asked on 
general contract early in December W. G. Eckles & Co 
Lawrence Savings & Trust Building, New Castle, Pa., are 
irchitects 

Fire, Nov. 14, destroyed a portion of the plant, including 
power house, of the Hunkers Sand & Stone Co., Hunkers, 
Pa., with loss estimated at $40,000 including equipment 
Plans for rebuilding are under advisement 

The Eljer Co., Ford City, Pa., manufacturer of sanitary 
ware, with branch plant at Cameron, W. Va., is disposing 
of a bond issue of $550,000, a portion of the fund to be used 
for expansion. R. E. Crane is president 

The Shannopin Coal Co., Poland, Pa., has work under 
way on a new tipple to cost in excess of $65,000 with equip- 
ment. Construction has also been started on a new loading 
dock. 

E. H. Morford & Co., Citizens’ National Bank Building, 
Charleston, W. Va., have inquiries out for one or more 10- 
tom capacity tractors, crawler type also a number of 
hopper-type dump cars, 36-in. gage, each 4 to 5 yd. capacity 

The Guardian Coal & Oil Co., Eagle, W. Va., has acquired 
about 320 acres of additional coal lands in Webster County, 
and is reported planning the installation of power equip- 
ment and mining machinery for early development of a 
portion of the tract The company has recently started 
operations at its initial plant unit 

The Board of Public Education, Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh, has awarded a general contract to E. H. Canon, 
Jenkins Arcade, for its proposed two and three-story Herron 
Hill High School, reported to cost $1,000,000 with equipment, 
including manual training division 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 22 


LANS are being arranged by the Phillips Petroleum Co., 
P fartlesville, Okla., for a new gasoline refinery at Breck- 
enridge, Tex., with initial capacity of about 2500 gal. per 
day, to cost in excess of $250,000 with equipment. 

The Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Tex., has 
issued bonds for $2,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be 
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Sé f xtensior nd imy \ ents, including trans et The company plans to purchase metal stampings, 
ne onstructior The ympany is operated by the stamped metal bodies for fixtures and affiliated specialties 
& Share ‘ 71 Broadway, New York The Empire Refineries, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., is reported to 
The D. ] Wess« & Ss G 1635 East Euclid Street be planning to rebuild the portion of its petroleum refinery 
tr water heaters and kindred at Cushing, Okla., destroyed by fire Nov. 16, with loss re- 
eased propert at New Orleans, and con ported in excess of $350,000 including equipment. 
of a branch plant The Dixie Machinery Mfg. Co., 3665 Market Street, St. 
" Lir R vy Wilmington, N. C Louis. has awarded a general contract to the W. C. Harting 
of its new loco Construction Co., International Life Building, for a one- 
S Pete irs Fla., estimated t tory machine shop, to cost close to $100,000 with equipment 
$ t nt I W illought is chief J. W Villiams & Son, Inc., Sheridan, Ark., has plans 
rebuilding its lumber and woodworking plant recently 
i aid to be planning destroyed by fire, and will install new equipment, including 
operated engine for use at tationary engines, air compressor, etc 
H. T. Brewster superintendent The Standard Turbine Corporation, Scio, N. Y., has 
S | leur ( Dall: ay ranges pened a branch office at 1605 Chemical Building, St. Louis 
$3 4 L | is t Fr. E. Bausch is in charge 
nsior nd betterment t s ( inde1 lhe Missouri Pacific Railway, St. Louis, is in the market 
efinery t Smackover Ar nd plan f 1 90-in. journal turning and quartering machine 
I nor \\ The Western Iron & Foundry Co., Wichita, Kan., is in 
he rket for a jaw riveter, capacity 1 in., 10-in. cylinder 
S A VW Light & Power ‘| S Ange 
plar S & Lundy, 7 
stre ( l f I it £ ngineers for it . 
generating station at Lake Concho, to cost Detroit 
$ it ! ner xtensio1 \ é é DETROIT, Nov. 22. 
te EGOTIATIONS have been completed by the H. J. Hunt 
( ! Bir WW for a N Show Case Co., 5084 Lorain Avenue, Detroit, for the 
! ep and garage build purchase of the plant of the Fulton Mfg. Co., Bay City, 
ost $58 ( with ¢ ij Micl and a new plant will be established here. The com- 
lel r th Twenty-first Street, i pany is understood to be planning to remove the Detroit 
ks to this location. It has also acquired factory prop- 
Oil ¢ ‘ Building. A ! rex.. } rty at North Baltimore, Ohio, and will establish a new 
f at about ranch at that place. 7 
Frede l } ead The March Automatic Irrigator Co., 915 West Western 
( iT : the tallation of Avenue, Muskegon, Mich., manufacturer of irrigation ma- 
y, has awarded a general contract to George Lather 
A ne — ree of & Sons, Traverse City, Mich., for a new one-story and part 
f $500.000 i being I ement plant, 60 x 200 ft., to cost $35,000 with equip- 
ent Vanderwest & Child, Montgomery Building, are 
= ; ects 
The Wayne Motor Car Co., Detroit, recently organized, 
said to be contemplating the early establishment of a 
int for the manufacture of a new automobile, six-cylinder, 
, : <night motor type, to sell for about $1,000. The company 
Se ce headed by John A. Nichols, Jr., president, for the past 
. 7 en years connected with the Dodge Brothers Co., Detroit; 
es “3 Dy. R. Wilson, Wilson Foundry & Machine Co., Pontiac, 
Mich ind R. H. Allen, also previously connected with the 
dge Brothers Co. John N. Willys, head of the Willys- 
i ‘ A Co., Toledo, Ohio, is interested in the new company. 
s : y The City Council, Detroit, plans the construction of a 
of pumping plants in connection with the installa- 
of a proposed sewage system in the east side district, 
M I large central pumping station leading to the present 
Pod, Connors Creek sewage system The entire project is esti- 
f | dad to cost $14,300,000. Harrison P. Eddy, 14 Beacon 
nd M. § I Street, Boston, is engineer. 
n, M 
The Board of Education, High School Building, Detroit, 
ins the installation of manual training equipment in its 
— ) ed new senior high school at Royal Oak to cost 
St. Louis bout $850,000, for which bids will soon be asked on a gen- 
R ' Ni eral contract F. D. Madison, First State Bank Building 
: = coyal Oak, is architect. 
ry \ Light & Powe ( I ‘ bluff Ark j on = . , 
| ae : as s ; ; oe The Electric Refrigeration Corporation, Detroit, operat- 
ae eroek the Kelvinator and Nizer companies, and the Leonard 
: ; zh or, Ar efrigerator Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., is arranging a bond 
ace 1e of $2,000,000, a considerable portion of the fund to be 
W hite \ stutt Ar} fa d for expansion at the Detroit and Grand Rapids units, 
to cost rk on which has been started. 
oe The Goldsmith-Ely Co., 148 South Jackson Street, Jack- 
The G Pump & Burner Mfs Cr 102 East First ! Mich., operating an electric battery works, will build 
Vv pial ro! o1 tory machine new one-story and basement plant, 55 x 108 ft., to cost 
x it $25,000 with equipment. J. R. Graf, Rogers Building, 
ndry of the irchitect 
& Sor I ( S d Carri 
5 Lou An offici nat ra s not beer 5 
The damage will be replaced Indiana 
Vi ( Sand & oS 680 A i suil 
. te antablin 1 new plant the vicinity of INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 22. 
planning tl y purchase of equipment Hic Schwitzer & Cummins Co., 1125 Massachusetts Ave 
idlet motiv 6-in. gag lohr _— ie, Indianapolis, manufacturer of automobile parts, has 
cretary i.warded a general contract to the Robert Berner Structural 
a ‘ . Ls ; oO the instal Steel Co., local, for a one-story addition, 200 x 300 ft., to 
equiy t vith a proposed ost about $70,000 with equipment 
I vate1 rks, for which a $600,000, bond issue is The Fisher Sash & Door Co., Whiting, Ind., is considering 
g I ged I r. Arcl & « New England Build e early rebuilding of the portion of its plant destroyed 
Kansas City, Mo s engineer y fire Nov 10, with loss reported in excess of $250,000 
Voodward & Co., 808 North Twelfth Street, St. Louis, with machinery. 
g& additior equipment in their plant for the man- The Board of Education, Attica, Ind., is considering the 


iré f ele ri fixtur including metal-working tools, nstallation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
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two-story and basement high school estimated to cost about 
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$175,000, for which bids will be asked on a general contract ae ' be ee eee Nee SO: Pee 
early in January. Johnson, Miller, Miller & Yeager, 3 reraft p 4 :. ] po Oe eee aes to produce commercial 
North Fifth Street, Terre Haute, Ind., are architects ee 
The Stout-Smith Trust, Salem, Ind., manufacturer I | | f Se ittle will shortly ask bids on the building 
radio cabinets, etc., is arranging for the early erecti oes - » Cat = ited to cost $200,000. It will 
a one-story addition to cost in excess of $45,000 wit } RT ne Oe Gee Spare oe oe eee 
equipment. : , wy of water er min. from six 
£ é s } hye triple -screé 7 
The Moore Brothers Steel Furniture Co., Indianapolis te nstruct nd w ‘ ee i vite : eee 
has plans for a new four-story plant, 65 x 67 ft.. to cost iz re-fighting tows 
excess of $75,000 with equipment J. C. Moore is head T) Southwest F ir ~ > C 1481 Water 
Fire, Nov. 13, destroyed a large unit of the former plant street Beach, A ‘ ted with a 
of the Emerson-Brantingham Co., Columbus, Ind., mani ] s $ } gry ngs and do 
turer of farming implements and machinery, destroying E I ‘ ! taken a long 
considerable equipment of the company soon to bs hipped i : a ( i Shipbuilding Co 
to its plant at Rockford, Ill., and a portion of the works 140NE } s with a capacity 
of the Vacuum Cotton Harvesting Co., manufacturer of ol t Office re la ! president 
machinery, occupying part of the unit The last noted : MW Ba ! cretary 
company plans rebuilding its plant. The total loss is re : A 
ported at close to $100,000 with equipment. The Seat lice M : & Machiners 
The Peerless Foundry Co., 1853 Ludlow Street, Indiar ‘ / i De 1. Mr 
apolis, has awarded a general contract to W. A. Sides, 121 Latt b \ = il Steel 
Garfield Street, for its one-story addition, 67 x 8&5 ft., to , yt that ) t ter W ! ken care of 
cost about $35,000. from t Gre I Mor is ! of 
The Wangelin-Sharp Co., 443-65 Virginia Avenue, Indiarz _ ~_s : 
apolis, operating an automobile works, is having plans een — 
drawn for a second story addition to its one-story service, 
repair and garage building, 92 x 106 ft., to cost approxi- Canada 
mately $50,000 with equipment. 
The Corcoran Mfg. Co., 217 West Tenth Street, Indian TORONTO, Nov. 22 
apolis, manufacturer of screw machine products, hardwar: HILL! d r machine tools in this 
specialties, ‘‘Speedway’”’ skooters, L. A. Corcoran, president W ma m Ww uttered sources, the 
whose purchase of a factory at Washington, Ind., was re gene! lume f é good exceeds that 
cently referred to in this column, writes that it has not 7 ‘ ’ ' . 
rounded out its decisions as to plans with respect t 2 7 ate 
new factory. 2 aes Sas ee aee 
I le ! t n into actual busi 
' ne At | pe ce nd ools is on @a 
Pacific Coast much better footing than it has been for som 
SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 17 = = : ae eee 
SA tANCISCO, NOY Li fre . ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ y } t deal report a 
i + bee at Berkeley, Cal., has been acquired by the m this 7 urce, 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, manufacturer rood fy . . autom 
of mechanical draft equipment, turbo-blowers, et Ss a 
site for a proposed branch plant, to cost about $100,000 = - 
with equipment. _ aa 
The Turlock Irrigation District, Turlock, Cal., hi alle ¥ worms of 
a special election on Dec. 1 to approve a bond issue of ak 
$514,000, the proceeds to be used for the installation of a9 oma 
additional generating equipment at the Don Pedro hyd re in good di ' Irom mat part I e D 
electric generating plant now under way. minion 
The Idaho Power Co., Boise, Idaho, has plans under wa The Skinne ( iF Gananoque, mnt manufacturer 
for extensions and improvements in its hydroelect ger f aut obile hardware ha tarted work on a $50,000 
erating station at American Falls, Idaho, including the in ddition to its plant. Some contracts ar till to be placed, 
stallation of two 6000-kw. units and auxiliary equipment ding maclt 
to cost close to $1,000,000. Extensions will be made in trans Canad ; Ls fleld cael building a 
mission lines. H. L. Singer is chief engineer. ' , 
J 
The Amalgamated Sugar Corporation, Ogden Ut ul ie Wikio Fibr ey ——— a 
said to be considering plans for the construction of a new Mid : Ont. bh — es saaeadcane 
beet sugar refinery at Missoula, Mont., to include powel ; ; ae , 
: ’ : 3 Pratt & Hanle Wharf Street, for the erection of main 
plant, machine shop and accessory mechanical buildings ! ding col t vith a proposed plant to 
estimated to cost in excess of $1,000,000 with equipment ot €19 : = 
The Crane Co., 301 Brannan Street, San Francisco, w Te : 
The §$ g J ( 5 George Street, Toronto, 


headquarters at 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicag 
awarded a general contract to the J. §. 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco, for a three-story fa 
branch, to cost $100,000 with equipment. Lewis P. Hobart 
Crocker Building, is architect. 


Sampson Co., 
— fMMRUUAARRSLANGGUDOMARDAALASLLGG4 4000444 EALQENS 10 AGUAS OSAMU 
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The Los Angeles Park Department, Equitable Building = The Iron Age 
Los Angeles, has completed plans for a one-story repalr 2 
and equipment building, to cost $40,000 with equipment 5 Editorial 
“he DeS:z * + & Machine Co., 2941 East Twelfth 5 
The DeSanno Foundry & M u nee O., , = 2 Chicago, Otis Bldg cececeeeer 
Street, Oakland, Cal., has acquired additional property and j Pittsburgh, Park Building. . 
plans the construction of a new one-story foundry, to = Oleveland, 1362 Hanna Building 





in 


Cincinnati, First National Bank Bidg. 
Boston, Park Square Bidg.. 
Washington, Investment Bidg 

San Francisco, 320 Market St 


cost $30,000 with equipment. It is purposed to erect addi- 
tional buildings later, 

The Cady Lumber Corporation, Flagstaff, 
branch mill at McNary, Ariz., is disposing of a 
of $2,000,000, a portion of the fund to be used for expansio! 


and improvements in mills. 





Ariz with 
bond issue 


Advertising 


Ohicago, Otis Bldg. 


H. F. Samuels and associates, care of Cotton & Wilson, Son Geom Bldg... 
: ; . E - eae ? a —s Oleveland, anna l¢ oe ‘ 

Idaho Falls, Idaho, consulting o— — have ee one Cincinnati, First National Bank Bldg 
way for a proposed hydroelectric generating station in the Boston, Park Square Bidg....... 
Teton Basin section, to cost in excess of $250,000 wit! Philadelphia, Widener Bidg 

: 2 . ‘ . Se 
‘ wank” ansmission system is proposed Buffalo, 835 Bilicott Sq sees 
quipment A transmission syste q I Detroit, 7338 Woodward Ave....... 

The Yakima Fruit Growers’ Association, Yakima, Wash Hartford, Conn., P. 0. Box 81....... 


refrigerat New Jersey, Hotel Regent, Newark, N. J 

New York, 239 West Thirty-ninth 5St., 
Ww. ©. 

San Francisco, 320 Market St...... 


has authorized plans for a new cold storage and 
ing plant in the Yakima Valley district, to 
of $200,000 with equipment. It is also purposed t 
a similar plant at Zillah, Wash., to 
with machinery. 


cost in ss 


exce 
» construct 


cost close to $150,000 
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ufacturer of electri meters et as started work 
n new plant to cost $ (4 
The Fraser ( Campbellton, N. B proposes to start 
work next spring on the erection of a paper mill with a 
laily capacity f 200 tor 
Preliminary rk h been started by the St Regis 
Pape ( Ex I ty ond Street, New York, on the 
str pulp and paper mill at Cap Rouge, Qué 
$1,000, 01 Bids will be called for a general con 
tract for mills by A. P. McKinnon, Montreal representative 
[rust Building, Place d’Armes, Montreal, next spring 
The Interna Paper ( Ltd., Sussex Street, Ottawa 
O d 10 Kast I Se nd Street New York, con- 
em] te the istruct f pape mills at Deschenes- 
South Hu Que cos i ximate $4,000,000 
‘ ada Iron I dries, Ltd St. Maurice Street 
! e | I Que pro] t build addition to cost ap- 
| ximately $1,000,000 Plans re being prepared by the 
1 aff 
M. McCor Grand ‘Anse, Que Ss preparing plans for 
é t power! cost $60,06 
rt North Shore Power ¢ Ltd., Thr Rivers, Qu ha 
a $25,000 addition to its plant 
Western Canada 
I Fisher, Ardath, Sask., is in the ke for a 2 
ge rato switchboard and transforr 
Plans are being prepared for the constr n of pulp 
paper mills at Prince George, B. C., estimated to cost 
$ ( ) Wood, Gundy & ( 6 King Str Wes 
I interested in the project 
Foreign 
COMPANY it G Hu d Souther! Ta 
i plans Va I ‘ x I il pape 
nd pu : ' 1 $154 ( 
n } e! ) I rod bas 
Ss uc } I lal manu 
I forn i I fl of th 
| For oy I> ( rr Wa eto}! 
e¢( or A I Xx An I il 
‘ Ss | ir! \ J | | issista 
ce lire I I Madr Gove! Madras 
ind I I a | I a ft tne I l on 
‘ I p ‘ ng on tl Pyh r Riv t 
} sun r sea f Government \ power dan 
hig wi t l ! sery ae l nding 
00 f f water It ~ xpected to require \ ears 
ny} A s! ‘ ! project will also be ca 
| M ry Both stations, with trans 
n i a est i t ] x [ > uu LA 
L 1 Ge el Governo f Madr head of t 
\ I Palizada \ plar 
i f new lumtl nt m4 rn Sa r ‘ it 
ad 1 sawn I story I gx mil i x It il 
I tor box-manufacturi! plar 0 NX ft Informa 
i it he office f the B eau i elg I Domest 
Com! Washi I I l nformati« Mexico Ne 
44032 i t the office I e U1 ad State < rcial a 
Mexi ( 
\ rding t staten Amtorg Trading Cor- 
oO r 165 Broadway, New Yor official purchasing agent 
for the Russian Soviet Govert t, the Supreme Council 
f Nati I nomy of tl Sov Union irranging for 
expendi f local industries totaling 900,000,000 rubles 
(at it $ 00,000) during the fiscal year 1926-1927 A fund 
f 488,9 000 rubles (about $244,450,000) will be used for 
w equipment purchases, and of this appropriation, 277,- 
00 rubles ($138,950,000), will be expended in the metal 
working dust! $8,900,000 rubles ($74,450,000), will be 
directed to the mining industries, including new machinery 
000, OF ibles ($61,000,000) fo the oil industry 
and 31,300,000 rubles ($15,650,000) for the paper-making in- 
( I In addition, a large sum will be used for electri 
power development, construction of generating stations and 
Industrial Finance 
Stockholders f the Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., 
authorized an increa the company’s capitalization 
I > VUU,UUU t 26,000,000 The new 10,000 shares ot a 
pal 1¢ f $100 re I sold for cash at par at the 
dist he board of directors Daily production of the 
company’s Everett, Mass stack is being slowly increased, 
I nt runs being 480 tons and higher 
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THE LAST WORD 





(Contributed by the Reader Service Department of the 
Iron Age Publishing Co.) 


Edward T. Meredith’s plan for agricultural relief 
by establishing minimum farm prices is so full of holes 
that it resembles a sieve. It’s a 
heads I win, tails you lose proposi- 
tion. He does not advocate fixed 
prices. His idea is better than 
that—for the farmers. 

One-way prices, always up but 
never down, are what the Meredith 
plan advocates. If the law of sup- 
ply and demand dictates a rise, 
fine! Up go prices. But if the 
l. of s. and d. points down, imme- 
diately the minimum prices come into play. 

The farmer’s customers should at least get an even 
break. 


“Such a plan,” says Mr. Meredith, “puts agriculture 
upon a business basis by giving the farmer an oppor- 
tunity before planting to judge whether or not he can 
afford to produce these crops, rather than finding out 
at harvest time that the price is lower than his cost of 
production.” 

Mr. Meredith is guilty of understatement. His 
plan would put agriculture on far better than a busi- 
No one can blame him for wanting to take 
the gambling element out of the farming business. We 
know of manufacturers in at least 317 diversified lines 
who would welcome a plan which would enable them 
to know ahead of time whether they were going to make 
a profit. 


nwess basis. 


In some branches of the Ger- 
man iron and steel industry mar- 
ried men are paid one-quarter of a 


cent per hour more than single 
men. 
Is there any man so sour on 


matrimony that he can resist so 


bountiful an inducement? 





FAMOUS FRIENDS 


Welding and Riveting 
Stampings and Castings 
Structural Steel and Reinforced Concrete 


Send in your candidates for the Damon and Pythias 
contest, 


The ills of the foundry industry have been diagnosed 
by Harry D. Neach, of Boston, who has made an ex- 
tensive survey. They are not 
unique ills, just the common ordi- 
nary economic aches of too much 
plant capacity and too little profit. 

The way to make money in the 
jobbing foundry business is to get 

out of it, suggests Mr. Neach. 
Market a product of your own, he 
recommends. “... develop some 
product which has a _ substantial 


ne Pp 
4 
market. establish a business 


which competition, to any large extent, can not de- 
stroy.” 

Do we hear one thousand job foundrymen yell 
unanimously, “FOR INSTANCE?” &. 
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